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REPORTS. 



Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 



County of the City of Dublin Election Petition. 



In the matter of the Petition of George Foley and Thomas Wooilock, Peti- 
tioners ; Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., Respondent. 

The matter of this Petition (of which I annex a copy) came on to be tried 
before me, at Dublin, on the 23rd day of Jauuary last, and continued on 10 
succeeding days, in presence of the parties, their counsel and agents, and 
having heard the evidence, and what was offered on both sides, at the conclusion 
of the trial, on the 5th day of February 1869, I determined, and I do accordingly 
certify to the Right Hon. the Speaker of the House of Commons, that the last 
election for the said county of the city of Dublin was, so far as related to the 
return of the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., a void election ; and 

That the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., was not duly elected to 
serve in Parliament for the said county of the city of Dublin. 

That the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., was, by his agents, guilty of 
bribery at said election, and I do hereby report that it has not been proved 
before me that such bribery was committed by, or with the knowledge or consent 
of, the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart. ; and I do further report, 

That the following freemen electors (that is to say): John Frederick Kirk, 
Richard Butler, junior, William Walker, George Hagarty, William Beckett, 
Henry Bailey, John Wilson, Robert Wilson, Benjamin Katherens (otherwise 
Catherens), Michael Richard Steele, and Joseph Hassett, were bribed on the 
day of polling to vote, or in consideration of having voted, tor the said Sir Arthur 
Edward Guinness, Bart. 

That, in addition to the persons whose names I have so reported, it was 
proved that from 20 to 30 other freemen, whose names were not disclosed, 
received bribes at the same house in which those named were bribed, and on the 
day of polling, in consideration of voting, or of having voted, for the said Sir 
Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart. 

That Henry Foster William Campbell and William Watkins were proved to 
have bribed the said freemen. 

That two other freemen, namely, Richard Jesson (now deceased) and George 
Booth were bribed to vote for the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., by 
Benjamin Warren. 

That George M‘Donnell and William Field, both freemen, were bribed to vote 
for the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., by William Robinson. 

That other freemen, from 10 to 14 in number, who were not sufficiently 
identified by name, were bribed to vote for the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, 
Bart., by the said William Robinson. 

That Henry Cramer, a rated occupier, was bribed to vote for the said Sir 
Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., by the said William Robinson. 

That Alexander Ferguson, a rated occupier, and John Kelly, a lodger, were 
bribed by William John Vance to vote for said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, 
Bart. 
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That Davenport Crosthwaite and William Johnston were guilty of bribing 
41 out-voters, by promises to pay their travelling expenses, on condition of their 
voting for the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart. 

That it was proved that freemen voters, to the number of 30, did apply, pre- 
vious to the said election, to the agents of Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart, to 
obtain bribes in consideration of their voting for the said Sir Arthur Edward 
Guinness, Bart. 

That several of the parties so applying, and other freemen voters, numbering 
over 200, were induced to sign agreements pledging themselves to give their 
services gratuitously to the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness at the said election, 
but such agreements were colourable, and formed with the object of evading the 
provisions of the Statutes against the giving employment to voters at or previous 
to elections. 

That it was further proved that a considerable number of the said freemen 
voters were, on the day of polling, seeking payment of money from William 
Campbell, an agent of Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., in consideration of 
their having voted for the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart. ; and I do 
report that I have reason to believe that corrupt practices have extensively 
prevailed amongst the freemen voters at the said election for the county of the 
city of Dublin. 

. And I do further report, that, save as I have reported respecting the said 
freemen, corrupt practices have not been shown to have extensively prevailed, 
nor is thdir reason to believe that corrupt practices have extensively prevailed at 
the election to which the said Petition relates. 

Given under my hand this Fifteenth day of February, One thousand 
Eight hundred and Sixty-nine. 

William Keogh, 

Judge of the Court of Common Pleas on the Kota for 
the Trial of Election Petitions in Ireland. 

A copy of the evidence taken at the trial, as furnished to me by the House of 
Commons shorthand writer, who was duly sworn before me faithfully to take 
down the same pursuant to the Statute, accompanies this my certificate. 

William Keogh. 



County of the City of Dublin Election Petition. — (No. 2.) 



In the matter of the Petition of the Hon. David Robert Plunket, Petitioner ; 

Jonathan Pirn, Esq., m.p.. Respondent. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report to you that this Petition was withdrawn, with 
my leave, upon special application, and in pursuance of the Statute in that behalf 
made and provided ; and, in my opinion, the withdrawal of such Petition was 
not the result of any corrupt arrangement, or in consideration of the withdrawal 
of any other Petition. 

I have, &c. , 



Willliam Keogh, 

Judge of the Court of Common Pleas on the Rota for 
the Trial of Election Petitions in Ireland. 



To the Right Hon. the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 
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In the Common Pleas. 



Election for the County of the City of Dublin, holden on the 18th day of November, in 
the Year of our Lord 1868. 



The Petition of George Foley , of 99, Lower Baggot-street, in the County of the 

City of Dublin, Barrister, and of Thomas Woodlock, of 42, Dame-street, in the said 

County of the City of Dublin, Stock-broker, whose names are subscribed hereto. 

1. Your Petitioner, George Foley, is a person who voted at the above election, and 
your Petitioner, Thomas Woodlock, is a person who voted at the above election. 

2. And your Petitioners state that the election was holden on the 18th day of 
November, in the year of our Lord 1868, when Jonathan Pim, Sir Arthur Edward 
Guinness, the Honourable David Robert Plunket, and Sir Dominick Corrigan, were 
candidates, and the returning officer has returned the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness 
and the said Jonathan Pim, as being duly elected. 

3. And your Petitioners say that, before, during, and after the said election, the said 
Sir Arthur Edward Guinness did corruptly by himself, and his agents, managers, and 
friends, and by other persons on his behalf, directly and indirectly, give and lend, and did 
agree to give and lend, and did offer and promise, and did offer and promise to procure, and 
to endeavour to procure, money and other valuable considerations, and also offices and 
places, appointments and employments, to and for divers persons having votes at the said 
election, and to and for other persons on behalf of such voters, in order to induce Buch 
several voters to vote, or to refrain from voting, at the said election ; and did also corruptly 
make such gifts, loans, offers, and promises of money and other valuable considerations, and 
of offices, places, appointments, and employments to divers voters at the said election, and 
to other persons on behalf of such voters, to induce such voters to refrain from voting, or 
on account of such voters having voted or refrained from voting, at the said election ; and 
did also make such gifts, loans, and offers and promises as aforesaid to divers persons in 
order to induce them to procure, or endeavour to procure, the return of the said Sir 
Arthur Edward Guinness to serve in the present Parliament for the said county of the 
city of Dublin ; and did also advance and pay, and cause to be advanced and paid, money 
to and for the use of certain persons, with the intent that such money, or some part thereofj 
should be expended in bribery at the said election. 

4. And your Petitioners further say that, before, during, and after the said election, the 
said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness did corruptly by himself, his agents, managers, and 
friends, and by and with other persons on his behalf, directly and indirectly, give and 
provide, and cause to be given and provided, and did knowingly allow to be given and 
promised, and was accessory to the giving and providing, and did wholly or in part pay, 
expenses incurred for meat, drink, entertainment, and provisions to and for divers persons 
having votes at the said election, and to and for other persons on behalf of such voters, 
and to and for divers other persons, in order to be elected, and for being elected, and for 
the purpose of corruptly influencing such persons and other persons to give or refrain from 
giving their votes at the said election, and did also so do to divers persons on account of 
such persons and other persons having voted or refrained from voting, or being about to 
vote or refrain from voting, at the said election. 

5. And your Petitioners further say that the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness before, 
during, and after the said election, did, by himself, his agents and friends, and by divers 
other persons on his behalf, pay money on account of the conveyance of voters to the poll. 

6. And your Petitioners further say that the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness did, by 
himself and his agents, and by others on his behalf, inflict or threaten to inflict loss, damage, 
harm, and injury, and by divers ways and means practise intimidation upon or against 
divers persons in order to induce or compel such persons to vote or refrain from voting at 
the said election, and did by fraudulent devices and . contrivances impede, prevent, and 
otherwise interfere with the free exercise of the franchise of divers voters, and did thereby 
compel, induce, or prevail upon divers voters either to vote or refrain from voting at such 
election. 

7. And your Petitioners further state that the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness was, 
by himself and his agents, guilty of bribery before, at, and after said election. 

8. And your Petitioners further state that the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness was, 
by himself and his agents, guilty of corrupt practices before, at, and after said election. 
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9. And your Petitioners further state that the said Sir Arthur Edward Guinness was 
by himself and his agents, guilty of intimidation and undue influence before, at, and after 
the said election. 

"Whereupon your Petitioners pray that it may be determined that the said Sir 
Arthur Edward Guinness was not duly elected or returned, and that his said 
election was null and void, and that your Petitioners may have such further and 
other relief as to this court may seem fit. 

George Foley, 
Thomas Woodlock. 

Received 15th December 1868. 

David FitzGerald, Agent for Petitioners, 

20, St. Andrew-street, Dublin. 

I certify this to be a true copy, 

C. G. Burke. 



In the Common Pleas. 



The Parliamentary Election Act, 1868. 



Election for the County of the City of Dublin. 



The Petition of the Honourable David Robert Plunket, of Lower Pembroke-street, 
* in the City of Dublin, whose name is subscribed. 

1. Your Petitioner, the Honourable David Robert Plunket, is a person who claims 
to be returned at the above election. 

2. And your Petitioner states that the election was holden on the 18th day of 
November 1868, when Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., Jonathan Pim, Honourable 
David Robert Plunket, and Sir Dominic Corrigan, were candidates ; and the returning 
officer returned Sir Arthur Edward Guinness and Jonathan Pim as being duly elected. 

3. And your Petitioner says that the number of votes declared for each of the said 



candidates were respectively as follows : 

Sir Arthur Edward Guinness ----- 5,587 

Jonathan Pim -------- 5,586 

Honourable David Robert Plunket - - - - 5,452 

Sir Dominic Corrigan ------ 5,379 



And that the majority of votes declared by the returning officer in favour of the said 
Jonathan Pim over your Petitioner was only an apparent and colourable majority, 
inasmuch as votes of divers persons were accepted and recorded on the poll in favour of 
the said Jonathan Pim who were not legally entitled to vote, and had no legal right to 
vote at the said election ; and that a real majority of good and legal votes polled at the 
said election was in favour of your Petitioner over the said Jonathan Pim. 

4. And your Petitioner says that, at the said election, divers persons were admitted to 
vote, and did vote at the said election for the said Jonathan Pim, who were not legally 
entitled to vote at such election, such persons having been, at the time of said election, 
disqualified from or incapable of voting, on the ground of legal incapacity, under by 
virtue of the statutable enactments then in force ; or of having been, at the time of the 
said voting, so disqualified from voting on the ground of legal incapacity which had arisen 
subsequently to the time allowed for making out the list of voters from which the register 
of voters in force at the time of such election had been formed ; and that said persons, 
for the reasons aforesaid, were not entitled to vote at such election, and that the votes so 
admitted should be struck off from the poll. 

5. And your Petitioner says that divers persons voted for the said Jonathan Pim at 
such election who were, or had been, during such election or within six calendar months 
previous thereto, retained, hired, or employed for all or some of the purposes of such 
election for reward by, or on behalf of, some or one of said candidates at such election as 
agent, canvasser, clerks, or messengers, or in some other like employment ; and that suen 
votes were admitted and entered as good votes for the said Jonathan Pim, and ought to 
be struck off the poll. 

6. That divers persons were admitted to vote, and thus votes were _ entered at such 
election for the said Jonathan Pim who were not legally qualified or entitled to, but who 
personated other persons duly entitled to vote at such election, whose names appeared upon 
the register of voters, and who did not vote at such election, and that such votes ought to 
be struck off the poll. 

7. That 
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7. That many persons were admitted to vote, and did vote at the said election for the 
said Jonathan Pim, who were guilty of the offence of bribery at such election within 
the meaning of the statutable enactments in that case made and provided, and that the 
votes so entered ought to be struck off the poll. 

8. That many persons were admitted to vote, and did vote at the said election for the 
said Jonathan Pim, after the tests of the writ for holding such election, and before, 
during, and after said election, were treated, and made engagements, and received 
promises for being treated, and had been guilty of the offence of treating, within the 
meaning of the statutable enactments in that case made and provided, and that the votes 
so entered should be struck off the poll. 

9. That by the ways and means aforesaid, and also by the bribery and treating herein- 
after mentioned, the said Jonathan Pim obtained an apparent majority over your 
Petitioner, whereas in truth and in fact your Petitioner had a majority of legal votes 
over the said J onathan Pim, and was duly elected by such majority of votes to serve as 
a Member in the present Parliament for the said county of the city of Dublin, and ought 
to have been returned as such Member. 



10. And your Petitioner says that, before, during, and after the said election, the said 
Jonathan Pim, by himself, his agents, and other persons on his behalf, directly and 
indirectly, did give and lend, and did agree to give and lend, and did offer and promise to 
procure, and to endeavour to procure money and other valuable consideration, and also 
offices, places, and employments to and for divers persons having votes at the said election, 
and to and for other persons on behalf of such voters, in order to induce such several 
voters to vote or refrain from voting at said election, and did also corruptly make such 
gifts, loans, promises of money, and other valuable considerations, and of offices, places, 
and employments to divers voters at the said election, and to other persons on their 
behalf, on account of such voters having voted or refrained from voting at such election ; 
and did also make such gifts, loans, offers, and promises, procurement, and agreements, as 
aforesaid, to divers persons, in order to induce them to procure, or endeavour to procure, 
the return of the said Jonathan Pim to serve in the present Parliament for the said city 
of Dublin, and the votes of divers voters at such election. 



11. And your Petitioner says that, after the test of the writ for holding such election, 
the said Jonathan Pim, by himself, his agents, friends, and some other persons employed 
on his behalf, directly and indirectly, did give, present, and allow to divers persons having 
votes at such election, meat, drink, entertainment, and provisions ; and did, before, during, 
and after such election, promise, engage, and agree to do the same to and with such 
persons, in order to he elected, or for having been elected ; and that before, during, and 
after the said election, the said Jonathan Pim did corruptly, by himself and his agents, 
and by and with other persons on his behalf, directly and indirectly give and provide, and 
cause to be given and provided, and did knowingly allow to be given and provided, and 
did wholly or in part pay for the giving and providing, meat, drink, entertainment, and 
provision, to and for divers persons having votes at the said election, for the purpose of 
corruptly influencing of such persons, and other persons, to give or refrain from giving 
their votes at said election ; and did also so do to and for divers persons, on account of 
such persons having voted or refrained from voting at such election ; and that the said 
Jonathan Pim was, by himself and his agents, guilty of divers acts of bribery, treating, 
and corruption, at such election ; and that, by reason of the premises, the said election of 
the said Jonathan Pim was wholly null and void. 



Wherefore your Petitioner prays that it may be determined . that the said 
Jonathan Pim was not duly elected and returned, and that his election was wholly 
null and void ; and that your Petitioner had a majority of legal votes over the said 
Jonathan Pim, and was duly elected by such majority of votes at. such election, 
and ought to have been returned, and ought now to be declared the sitting Member. 



Predk. Sutton, Agent, 

22, Harcourt-street, Dublin. 



(signed) David Robert Plunket. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 



Taken before the Right Honourable Mr. Justice Keogh, on the Trial of the Election 
Petition for the City of Dublin, at the Sessions House, Green Street, Dublin. 



Saturday , 23 rd January 1869. 



Woodlock and Foley ------ Petitioners. 

Guinness - -- -- -- -- Respondent. 



Mr. Heron, Q.C., Mr. Hemphill, Q.c., Mr. Palles, Q.C., and Mr. O'Shaughnessy, appeared as 2 ; 
Counsel for the Petitioners. 

Mr. David Fitzgerald appeared as Agent. 

Mr. McDonogh, Q.C., Mr. Butt, Q.C., Mr. Exham, Q.C., Mr. Purcell, Q.C., Mr. Atkinson, and 
Mr. O' Byrne, appeared as Counsel for the Respondent. 

Mr. Frederick Sutton appeared as Agent. 

Mr. Heron was heard to open the allegations of the Petition. 

At the conclusion of his address he stated that they had subpoenaed officers of the Telegraph Com- 
pany to produce certain telegrams, but that those persons did not feel at liberty to produce them 
without the sanction of the Court. 

Mr. Exham resisted the application. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that he had authority beyond that of an ordinary tribunal, and that it 
would he better that Mr. Sanger, who did not wish to produce these documents, should afford an 
opportunity of having them inspected. 



John Frederick; Kirk, sworn; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



1. Where do you live? — 2, Mark-street. 

2. In this city? — Yes. 

3. Are you upon the list of voters as a free- 
man ? — I am. 

4. Did you vote at the late election for the 
city of Dublin ? — I did. 

5. For whom did you vote? — For Guinness 
and Plunket. 

6. What are you by trade and calling ? — A 
printer. 

7. Are you a printer upon your own account, 
or upon that of anyone else ? — For W. O. Toole. 

8. Where does he live ? — In Brunswick-street. 

9. Are you a reader ? — Yes, a reader. 

10. Do you know a person named J ohn Carroll ? 
— I do. 

11. Is he a fellow workman of yours in the es- 
tablishment of W. 0. Toole? — He is. 

12. Do you recollect before the last election, 
the 18th November, having had any conversation 
with John Carroll, in reference to the election? 
— Yes, we were constantly speaking of it. 

29. 



Mr. Butt objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objection. 



13. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness).~\ Had you 
any conversation with John Carroll? — Yes. 

14. Do you know where Guinness and Plun- 
ket’s ward committee-rooms were ? were they 
in the street in which you were living 1 — No, in 
Westland-row. 

15. Had they one in South Anne’s-street ? — 

I think they had. ... 

16. Did Carroll, the day before the election, 
show you any paper ? — He did. 

Mr. Butt again interposed, on the ground 
that the question was inadmissible. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objection. 



17. Mr. Hemphill (to the W/fuess).] Did he 

show you a paper?— He did. . 

18. Was it the day before the election ?— No ; 
I think it was a week before. 

^ 18. What 



January 

i8Gg. 



r. F. Kirk. 
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J. F. Kirk. 

23 J anuary 
i8fig. 



19. What did he say to you ? 

Mr. Butt objected to the question. 

20. What was the paper about ? 

Mr. Butt objected again. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the question 
to be put. 

Mr. Justice Keogh. It may save trouble 
iu the beginning of this inquiry, if 1 state 
my views in reference to the lists. I made 
the order that the lists should be given, and 
it is right, following tlie principles of the 
House of Commons, that the Parliamentary 
lists should be given, but I will not shut out 
the parties, in any fair case, from going 
beyond the list. Besides, while the Legis- 
lature tells the Judge he should originate 
an inquiry if he see reason so to do, why 
should I shut out parties who require liberty 
to amend the lists ? I shall allow the utmost 
latitude to amend. It has been reserved by 
the order, and unless it is a case in which I 
see that the party kept back information at 
the time he furnished the list, I shall allow 
the amendment. 

21. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness).'] What did 
he say to you when he showed you the paper ? — 
He said that several persons had called upon him 
from St. Anne’s-street. 

Mr. Butt objected to this line of evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said he could not see 
how he could shut out a prelimary investiga- 
tion. 

22. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness).'] Go on, 
witness, and state what occurred ? — He said that 
several person had called upon him from St. 
Anne’s-street. 

23. Did he say what they called for? — To sio-n 
the paper that he showed me. 

24. Do you recollect the substance of the 
paper?— It was something like this, that they 
gave their gratuitous services for Guinness and 
Plunket. 

25. Did he tell you anything further? — He 
said that he was going to vote for Pirn and Cor- 
rigan. He said he would not sign it, and I might 
see what I could do with it. 

26. Did he give you a paper ? — He did. 

27. Did he tell you where to go with it? — The 
committee rooms. South Anne’s-street, Guinness 
and Plunket’s. 

28. Did he tell you for what purpose you were 
to go there ? — To try and get some money. 

29. Did you receive any polling card that day 
for Guinness and Plunket ? — I cannot say that I 
did upon that day. 

30. What sort of a card was it ?— Lithographed. 

31. What was on it; were the names of voters 
on it ? — It was the regular soliciting card. 

32. An ordinary polling card ? — Yes. 

33. Did you after that conversation go to the 
meeting at South Anne’s-street? — I went to the 
committee rooms. 

34. About what time in the day was it? 

Between three and four o’clock. 

.35. Did you see any one in the wards’ com- 
mittee rooms ? — I did ; I saw a person sitting in 
an arm-chair. 

36. Was he writing ? — He seemed, like, to be 
a elerk. 

37 . Did he appear to be in charge of the place ? 



the°poS^r elS6 ™‘ We - 1 

38. Did he give you any directions ?_He .aid 
there would be a meeting of the wards that ere 
ing, and to come down between eight and n, 

0 clock. ue 

39. When were you to call to the committee 
rooms, South Anne’s-street ; did you afterward- 
go to those rooms?— No; as I was leaving he 
asked me where I lived ; I told him ; he Taid 
“ This is not the address, go to Trinity Ward.” ” 

40. Did he tell you where that was ? Yes 

41. Where? — Westland-row. 

42. Did you go there that evening to the com- 
mittee room ? — 1 did. 

43. When you went there, were there many 
people present ? — The room was crowded. J 

44. What were they doing ?— They seemed to 
be organizing bringing up voters. 

45. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Upon what evening 
was this ? — The night previous to the election. 6 

46. Mr. Hemphill.] The nomination or the 
polling ? — The day before the polling. 

47. Mr. Justice Keogh.] The 17th November? 
— Yes. 

48. Mr. Hemphill.] Did you know any of the 
persons who were taking an active part in the 
room ? — Not one. 

49. Would you know them if you saw them? — 

1 would know the leading men. 

50. Was your name called out? — My name 
was entered a6 living at 30 Mark-street; my num- 
ber there is two. A party said he had been 
looking for me, and could not find me. 

51. When the name is called out, did you an- 
swer ? — I said I was the person. 

52. When you said that, did anyone say any- 
thing to you ? — A party, who seemed to be a 
conducting man, handed me a paper. 

53. What sort of a looking man was that? — 
A reddish-looking man. 

54. Stout or thin ? — Medium. 

55. Did he show you a paper ? — Yes ; similar 
to what Carroll gave me. 

56. Was it printed in red or black ink ?— I am 
not sure ; I think it was red. 

57. Did he ask you to do anything with it?— 
He asked me, did I sign one, I said, “ No;” he 
then asked, “ Would. I ?” I said, “ Yes.” 

58. Did you sign it? — I did, and he kept it 

59. Did he give you any card ? — He did. 

60. What was on it? — Four or five persons’ 
names to be brought up next morning. 

61. They all lived in Mark-street ?— Except 
one. 

62. Is this a portion of the card (fragments 
of a card were handed to Witness )? — Yes. 

63. Did he tell you to go ? — He told me to go- 
to the poll in the morning. 

64. Did you see similar cards given to others? 
— Nearly to every other. 

65. Did you see the name of any remarkable 
person on the card? — I saw the name of the pro- 
vost. 

66. The provost of what? — Of Trinity College, 
and the professor of the University. 

67. And was the person who got the card de- 
sired to bring the gentleman up? — Yes. 

68. Were the names of all the parties to tie 

canvassed, read out ? — Oh no ; they were mere y 
handed to them. , 

69. Did you hear the names of the Frowst 
and the Professor of the University read ou 

I did. TT 

70. How 
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70. How was that received ? — They all com- 
menced to laugh. 

71. "Was there anything on that occasion about 

monev?— Not a word. 

72. ’ Hid the gentleman who handed you the 
card make any observation about next morning? 
jj e gaid generally to us, he hoped to see us 



next morning. 

73. Hid you the next morning look alter the 
parties upon your card ? — I did. 

1 74. Hid you go with them to the poll? — I did: 
I went about nine o’clock, and all had polled. 

75. Hid you go to Green-street to poll? — Yes. 

76. At what hour?— About half-past two. 

77. Hid you go to the right booth ?— No, for 
the numbers were wrong. 

78. Hid you meet anyone when you were 
going into the wrong booth? — No; but when 
going through Halston-street. 

79. Did you know the person ? — Yes. 

80. What was his name ? — Campbell. 

81. Ho you see him in court? — 



Witness looked round , and did not make 
any reply. 

The name of W. J. Campbell was called ; 
he did not ansicer. 



82. Mr. Butt.~\ I wish the Witness to describe 
Campbell ? — He is a peculiar-looking man, with 
a big red nose. 

83. His features ? — Big eyes. 

84. Had you a slight acquaintance with him? 
— I had a slight knowledge. 

85. Had you known him some time? — Yes, six 
or seven years. 

86. Hid he address you first? — He accosted 
me ; he asked me had I voted. I said I had 
not. He asked me had I a card ? I said I had ; 
said he, " There is money going.” 

87. Anything more ? — He said, ,c If he got me 
5 would I give him 1 l. I said I would. 

88. What did he do then? — He called me up 
the courtway, and he wrote some words upon a 
little bit of paper, I do not remember the words, 
I was going to take the paper, and he said, “ Ah, 
no, that is for myself.” He also said, “ Come on, 
and we’ll look for the polling place.” The same 
mistake occurred as on the first time; I went 
down, and crossing the court a young man 
crossed ; he followed us, and Campbell said, “ A 
card will be put into your hand as soon as you 
have polled, and take care of it,” or something in 
that way. 

89. Was it the young man or Campbell who 
said that? — Campbell. 

90. Hid the young man say anything? — Not a 
word ; he went rather before us, looking out for 
the polling place. 

91. Hid you, after that, vote for Guinness and 
Plunket? — I did. 

92. After you voted, was anything given to 
you? — The ticket was run into my hand. 

93. What sort of a ticket ? — A railway ticket. 

94. What railway ? — I did not know, for I did 
not open the ticket till I was down in Capel- 
street. 

95. Who gave you that? — The young man. 

96. Whom you had met going in? — Yes. 

97. After you got the railway ticket, did 
Campbell go with you ? — W e walked out together. 

98. Did Campbell tell you to do anything ? — 
He asked me, did I know where to go ; I said no, 
and he told me, 76 Capel-street, and to make 
haste. 

29. 



99. Did you go there ? — I did. 0 

100. Was there any name upon the house? — 
Yes ; “ Espy’s Printing Office” was on a label in s 
the window. 

101. Was the door open or shut? — It was 
open, and a chap was standing in the jambs of it. 

102. Did you say anything ? — I asked him 
“ Was that 76;” he said, without saying anything 
else, “ Have you your ticket ?” “ I have,” said I. 

103. Did he do anything then? — He told me 
to go in ; he shut the door after me, he told me 
to knock at the front-parlour door. 

104. Did you?— Yes; then he told me to turn 
the handle and go in. 

105. Did you see any person there? — There 
were three or four persons. 

106. Was there a screen in the room? — Yes, 
immediately before the door. 

107. Was anyone there but the clerks? — Oh, 
no, not a soul. 

108. Where did you go? — I was walking up 
to the window a one-side. “ Knock at that door,” 
said he, pointing to the door dividing the front 
parlour ; that was a single door. I knocked at 
the door I was directed to ; an oval opening was 
in the centre of the panel, and a hand was put 
out. A voice said, “ Your ticket;” I gave in the 
ticket, and an envelope in a moment or so was 
put out and I was told to make haste. 

109. In what part of the door was the hole ? — 
The cross bar dividing the panels, the upper part. 

110. "Was it covered? — There was a black 
calico over it. 

111. Did you, after getting the envelope, leave 
the front parlour ? — I did. 

112. What happened next? — I was going out 
the front door, and the chap in the hall said, 

“ Not this way,” and pointed to the back way. 

I went that way. 

113. Where does it open into? — Loftus-lane; 

I had to pass a couple of yards, and a big long 
passage like a lane. 

114. Did you open the envelope? — I did. 

115. Was there anything in it? — Yes. 

116. What? — A 5 /. note. 

117. Did you show that 5 l. note to anyone ? 
—I did. 

118. Of what, bank was it a note ? — I think it 
was a Bank of Ireland note. 

119. When you left, after this occurred, where 
did you go ? — I went back to my office, where I 
work. 

120. To Mr. O’Toole’s? — Yes; between two 
and three is the dinner hour, and I went out 
then. 

121. Did you show the note to anyone? — 
Yes. 

122. To whom? — To a party of the name of 
Maloney. 

123. Did you show it to Mr. O’Toole ? — Yes ; 

I was rather forced to do it. 

124. To whom else ? — I showed it to a party 
named Flood. 

125. Did you change that note in any place ? 
—I did. 

126. Where?— At Ryan’s, at the corner of 
Townsend-street. 

127. Was it on the same day you got it?— 
Yes, immediately afterwards. 

128. I suppose you spent some of the money 
that evening ? — I did. 

129. Where you the worse for doing so, the 
next day ? — I was. 

130. Whom did you treat; or did you treat 

a 2 anyone ? — 



F. K,rk. 

January 

i8Cy. 
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anyone? — I treated Maloney, Dunne, and Thomp- 
son. 

131. In what place? — Where I changed the 
note. 

132. At Ryan’s ? — Yes. 

133. Is he a grocer? — He keeps a public- 
house at the corner of Townsend-street. 

134. Did anyone go in with you to change the 
note ? — I was alone. 

135. Did you go out the next day ? — I 
did. 

136. Do you know Andrew Johnson? — I 
do. 

137. Is he in Mr. O’Toole’s employment? — 
He was. 

138. Is he a compositor? — Yes. 

139. Up to that time, had you done anything 
with the canvassing ticket ? — No ; next morning 
I went to Westland-row myself with the canvass- 
ing ticket. 

140. Where did you go ? — To the ward rooms, 
where the meeting was the previous evening. 

141. Did you see anyone there ? — There were 
several persons arriving in the room. 

142. Did you see cards in their hands, like the 
card you had? — No. 

143 . You had a card ; did you produce it there ? 
— No. 

144. Did you do anything with it in that room ? 
— I took the card away with me. I gave it to 
Johnson, the compositor. I told him to go down 
to Westland-row; I was not very sober at the 
time, and I did not like to go down myself. 

145. Did he take it there '! — He did. 

146. Did you get anything from him when he 
returned ? — Yes, 3 Z. 

147. Did he tell you where it came from? — 
He 6aid he got it at Byrnes’s, in Lombard- 
street. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Butt. 

148. Had you ever voted before the Dublin 
election ? — I had. 

149. For whom ? — For Guinness and Yance. 

150. When you went up to Green-street, that 
day, what were you going to do ? — I was goin°- 
to vote. 

151. Would you have voted if you had not 
met Carroll? — Yes; I would have voted for 
Guinness and Plunket. 

152. Did you vote according to the opinion of 
the person who canvassed you ? — I voted accord- 
ing to my own conviction. 

153. This canvassing card you got in West- 
land-row ? — Yes. 

154. How many were in the rooms? — I would 
say, at the evening meeting, between 50 and so ; 
as much as the room could hold. 



155. fa anybody prevented from 

1 walked m without prevention. 0 

156. "Were these canvassing cards given „„t 

holy?— Yes; given in the room “ 1’“- 

f ' T « OTCtyone who wanted, or would 
one ? I did not see any previously viyen ■ w 
was last of all ; I was the last gohLC ’ ' 

158. Who was the first who spoke to v„„ 
about giving evidence here, or did anyone?! 

159. Who was it ? — Carroll. 

160. The same man who sent you to Arne- 

street ? — Yes. e 

161. How long after the election?— About 

three weeks. * 1 



, ■ tt . ; , J “Juuey to give evi- 

dence?— He said he was the go-between to offe- 
money He said, “ I know you got money, and 
I have been told to offer you 50 L to give 'infor- 
mation to the other side.” 



163. Where does Carroll live?— Clarendon- 
street. 

. - 164, Whence offered you money, 50Z., to rive 
information, did he say who would give it?— He 
said, Mr. O’Shauglmessy ; at least he said he 
was offered to propose the terms to me. 

165. By O’Shaughnessy ? — Yes. 

166 ; Did he say where he lived? -It was he 
who lives in Gardener’s-place. 

167. Did he say he was offered by him to rive 

50 Z., if you gave information ? — He did. ° 

168. Did he say anything about givino- 
evidence '! — It was understood, if I gave informa- 
tion, I would give evidence. 

169. What did you say to Carroll when he 
spoke about the 50 Z. ? — I said I would not do it 
for 10 fifties. 

170. Had you known Campbell before?— 
Yes. 

171. What is the number of the bouse in Cla- 
rendon-street, in which Campbell lives ? — I am 
not sure. 

172. Is this ( handing a document) the same 
kind of paper you signed? — No, it was printed in 
roman type. 

173. Read the substance, and tell me whether 
it is, or not? — I think it is a fac-simile. 

174. Read it? — “We beg to place at your dis- 
posal our gratuitous services before and on the 
day of election, in any way you desire, to ensure 
the return of Guinness and Plunket” 

175. Up to the time of going to vote, except by 
Carroll, was any expectation held out that you 
would get money ?— No. 

176. When you went to vote, did you expect 
to get money ? — No. 

177. Mr. Justice Keogh."] The document you 
signed was in plain roman hand? — Yes; roman 
type, and in print. 



Richakd Butler, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Palles. 



178. I believe you are a freeman ?— Yes. 

179. Did you vote for Guinness and Plunket? 
— Yes. 

180. I believe this is the first time you voted 
as a freeman ? — Yes. 

181. Do youremember before the election being 
canvassed ? — Yes, about a week before the elec- 
tion. 

182. What did you say when you were can- 
vassed ? — I said that I would not give any de- 



cided answer about it ; that I should be paid for 
my time, as I was a working man. 

183. Was any reply made by those who can- 
vassed ? — No, they did not bold out any prospect 
whatever. 

184. Were you accompanied by anyone . 

By a man of the name 01 Mr. Beckett, and by 
Robert Smith. 

185. Did you see many passing ? — There were 

a good many. rr 

0 J 186. How 
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186 How long did you remain there? — A 221. Do you know him ? — I do not. As soon - R. Butl er. 

couple of hours. as looted I, we came down together, and he ac- ^ 

187. What were the people doing ? — All were compamed me through several passages. We 

in gangs together, all were holding conversation went into a lonesome place, and he handed me a 
in different batches. card. _ 

188. Did you see any persons there, whose _ 222. What kind of card was it? — A railway 
names you could mention? — l saw the Sillerys ticket; the Midland Great Western. 

of Abbey-street. 223. Do you remember the colour of it? — I 

199. Do you know Tickle ?— Yes. cannot say. 

190. And you did not succeed ; do you know 224. Did you observe anything peculiar about 

Erdcinc ? — I do not. the man ; had he an eye-glass ? — He had. 

191. Was anyone with you, when you left 225. When you got the ticket, what did you 

the committee rooms ; I asked you, when you do ? — I got the ticket in the passage, and I was 
were "oing away, who accompanied you? — We met by a man; that man I met casually ; I do 
went away, and managed to meet the following not know his name. He told me to go to 76, 
morning. Capel-street- I did so, accompanied by Becket, 

192. °Was Beckett with you? — Yes. my wife, and his wife. 

193. Who else ? Smith. _ 226. Tell his Lordship exactly what happened 

194. Do you remember Beckett saying any- when you went there ? — I knocked at the door;' 

thing? — He said to see “me” early in the morn- the door was opened by a young man, and upon 
ing, and if anything was going he would get. it that we went in. He pointed to the door of the 
for me, as well as for himself. parlour. Becket went in and came out. Then 

195. He knew you had voted as a freeman j w en t j n ; he called me. The two of us went 



223. Do you remember the colour of it? — I 
cannot 6ay. 

224. Did you observe anything peculiar about 
the man ; had he an eye-glass ? — He had. 

225. When you got the ticket, what did you 



195. He knew you had voted as a freeman 
before? — He well knew. 

196. Do you remember going toBeckets? — 
Yes. 

197. Where does he live?— 28, Upper Liffey- 
street. 

198. At what hour did you go, upon the morn- 
in"' of the polling ? — About half-past 7 o’clock. 

*199. Whom did you see ? — Himself and wife. 

200. Was your wife with you ? — Yes. 

201. You were all at breakfast? — Yes. 

202. Your wife brought your breakfast to 
Becketts? — Yes. 

203. After breakfast what did you do? — We 
went out to go in search of Walker. 

204. Had you known him before ? — Yes, he 
was a shop mate of mine. 

205. Did you find Walker? — We did. 



eeman j yr e nt j n . h e called me. The two of us went 
out together. 

e ^ s ‘ 227. When you went into the room, what did 
r y ou see ? — Three or four men at a table close to 

Liiiey- the window. They were apparently writing. 

They told me to knock at the door. There was 
; morn- a p£ ece 0 f one 0 f the panels at the top broken, 
r oc . A purposely broken, because it was fresh. A hand 
L wire. was p U t ou t. J gave the ticket; in doing that he 
left it inside, and handed me an envelope with 
the 5 L, the note, inclosed. 

ast to 228. Did any of the clerks in the room say 
? -yr anything to you ? — No ; we went out on the back 
6 way ; we turned, went into the hall, then wheeled 
Y , to the left. Becket was waiting for me, and we 
es ’ 6 went out together by the back way. 

229. Do you know where your wife was at the 
D i . time you were going from Green-street to 76, 



“X”* uuuyuu uuu rranxci. -i -o , time you were going from Green-street to ib, 

206. Had you parted company with Becket, Capel l stl . ee t ?_Yes ; they followed; Becket’s 

before you saw him ?— TV e missed of one another ^ ^ fol]owed- 

207. After you had lost sight of Becket, was 230. What did they do when you went out into 
any message sent to you ?— My wife was sent to ^ lane? _ They rema i ne d within a couple of 
look for me, she found me; I accompanied him yards rf thfJ place where we went i n , an d re- 

o u i + mained there till we came round. Becket’s wife 

208. Whom did you see ?-Beeket, TH alter, md mjp wife da 

a man called Hassett ?- 231. Whenyon joined them, yon do? 

j do J — We went to Morrison s, xn Castle-stieet, and 

210. Did yon see Mm there ?— I did. he bought two hats, one for me and one for him- 

211. Had you known him previously ? — Yes. self. ....... -r, . . 

212. About what hour in the day was it when 232. Who did tins . Broket 

yon met these people ?-When I was sent for, it 233. Upon your way to Momson ^ had you 

its about 12, as near as I can go; I cannot any conversion with Becket or Me w* about 
exactly tell the moment. w>at he got ; rt was known that yon got 5 1. a- 

213. Did Becket say anything? — He did; that piece? Yes. . 

he was after getting tie tips, and to stand beside 234. What was the pr.ce of e^ hat ?-6s. 

if s i n gle, hut, buying the two hats, he got them 



214. Was Walker present, when Becket said both for 12 s. 

that? — He was. 235. Who 

215. Did he say anything about that? — No. 236. With 

216. Which of them voted first? — It was either 237. Was 



Hassett or Walker that voted first. — - , » r • QCO ; etot1 h- 

217. Who voted next; did Walker vote before No; he sent to tire bank one of his assistants to 

you? He did get the change. _ 

7 218. Do you remember Walker, after be 238. Did you know him b ,f or , e a ;7 t ^ t U \°f 9 _ 

voted, coming back and saying anything ?-He 239. Did you take home the hats that day . - 

said he had voted, it was all right, and for us to No ; not for a couple or three days, 
do what we liked now. . 240. Do you remember going fo 

219. Did you go in and vote ? — I did. Yes. , , ... •, 

220. Was anyone with you ?- Yes ; Walker 241. With whom ?-My wife and 

and a sallow-complexioned man, who came -with 242. When you left Morrison s, ’ 

the card. go to?--Directly down to Cork-bil. 

29. * A3 



235. Who paid for the hats ? — Becket. 

236. With what money?— The 5/. 

237. Was there change in the house to give 
the difference between the 12 s. and the 5 /. ? 



240. Do you remember going for the hats ? 
Yes. 

241. With whom ?— My wife and Mrs. Becket. 

242. When you left Morrison’s, where did you 
go to ? — Directly down to Cork-hill ; he brought 
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R. Butler. us in there, into Judge’s, the public-house, and 
we had a treat. 

23 January 243. Who treated you? — Becket. 

i86g. 244. When you left the public-house, where 

did you go 1 — To Bolger’s, at the corner of Cole’s- 
lane. Henry-street. I paid him the 6 s. (out of 
the 5 /.), and I called for a treat. 

245. As he treated you, you thought fit to 
treat him in turn? — Certainly. 

246. Who was present when you changed the 
money ? — There were four, and a couple of. 
women. 

^247. Your wife and Becket were present ? — 

248. After you left Bolger’s, what did you do ? 
— We bought two bonnets at Burke’s, in Mary- 
street, and paid for them 4s. 3d. each. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

249. When did you first hear anything about 
this; after the election ? — It was brought by a 
man of the name of Farrell. 

250. Who is he ? — He is a carver. 

251. Where does he live? — He lives in Staf- 
ford-street. 

252. Did he come to you ? - Yes. 

253. When was it that he came to you ; how 
soon after the election ?— I cannot tell the day. 

254. About how long ?- I could not say. 

255. Where did he take it to?— He took it 
out to Mr. Guinness’s. 

256. Is that a public-house ? — Yes. 

257. "Was it in the daytime or in the evening ? 
— It was in the day. 

258. Did he tell you what he wanted you 
down there for?— He told me that he was after 
being down for Mr. Guinness, and that he was 
offered 3 l. if he could bring a man to Guinness 
that he could prove that he had received any 
money, and that I had only to go down and tell 
him that, and lie would get his money. 

259. Did you go down with him then ?- I did. 

260. Then and there ? — Yes. 

261. Did you go into the shop with Guinness, 
or upstairs ?— Upstairs. 

of o' xrn 3 P r * va J® room ? — Yes, a dining room. 
263. Who was in the room ?— There was mv- 
self and Farrell. 

2 . 64 - 1 suppose you sat down at the table to- 
gether?— Yes. 

265. Did you drink anything there ’—There 
was some drink brought up. 

off' 5r d you have a drink 1 took some. 

267. What did you drink? — I drank some 
whisky and some brandy. 

268. And Farrell with you? — Yes. 

™ £ ld Guinness ask you if you could prove 
this?— Yes. ] 

270. You told Farrell that you would tell 
what you know, and get the 20/.?— I did: I told < 
him the truth. 

2? 1 - Who was helping yon to the drink?— 1 
Why, Mr. (ramness helped me to the feat, and 
alter that we helped ourselves. \ 

272. Did Farrell say to Guinness, "This is 

the man that will prove it for you ” ? Yes. 

273. He introduced you that way to Guinness 9 

—1 es. _ t] 

274. Did Guinness tell you what he wanted 
you to prove ; that you got money in 76, Capel- tl 
street? — Yes. 

275. And Guinness appeared to know all about G 



it? — No, he did not: he did 
CapeUtreet ontil I mentioned it mVdffT 
27 6 : Did Guinness tell yon he Z ?*- W 

anything for yourself? Tt ^ould give you 

it |aa * 

you half ?— Hatt° ““ 7l FarreI1 waa <° ha T egi teo 

yof L A FanSl1 MderS *‘"*S 
279. A little private arrangement hot-w 
jou P-It ivas not private , it wal ZZ^Zt 

-280. You were each to have half of the 20/.? 

28L Did he give his word to vou?— No 
did not get it. - J>0 > ^ 

eonviLo^is Xr g0 ‘ U 

J yj-vr tL ° mder8ta “ di »« between him 

284. That you should prove itfestand vet the 
conviction? — Yes. 

, 2 ! J'l t ad Gui - n ° eSS ’ 1 8u PP<>se, is not to pay 
at COnv n 1Ctlon 18 made out ? — That is so 
pay 6 ’ purcW * no P ay ^0 purchase, no 

? 8 Ii‘ A ;° d tl ? eri >. the very moment that Farrell 
gets the 20 /., he is to give you the half ?— He is 
to give me the half. 

S' S'L 70 ? ever S° there a Z a in?-I did. 

289. lo Guinness’s ? — Yes. 

290. When did you go there the second time ? 
— I could not tell. 

291. About how soon after?— It might be 
about a week after. 

292. Who went with you the second time?— 
This young man Farrell. 

293. Was it in the evening ? — It was. 

294. Did you go up to the same room ?— No, 
not the second time. 

295. Did you get drink the second time?— 
Yes ; I called for a couple of treats, and he gave 
them to me. 

296. How much did he give you altogether in 

+l.o of i J r .1. J? 



give you anugeuier m 

the way of whisky and brandy ? — I don’t exactly 
know, but I suppose the man can tell that himself. 

597. Have you often been in his shop drinking 
since ? — No, not often. 

298. About how often ? — I don’t suppose I 
have been above twice or three times since that. 

299. And you can go in there whenever you 
like, and. get some drink ? — Oh, no, I do not un- 
derstand that now. 

300. But you did get drink those two or three 
nights ? — Yes. 

301. And did you pay for it? — No- 

302. Did you get any money at all ; did 
Guinness give you any money ? — Yes. 

303. How much ? — He gave me a pound, and 
he gave me a two shilling piece. 

304. When did he give you a pound? — About 
Christmas time. 

305. Was it for a Christmas-box?— I don’t 
know. 

306. He never gave you a pound, I suppose, 
before ? — No. 

307. When did he give you the two shillings ? 
— On Sunday. 

308. About how long ago ; was it long after 
that ; was it coming on the trial ? — No. 

309. When was it? — About the Sunday, I 
think, after Christmas. 

310. Did you see Farrell get any money from 
Guinness besides? — No. 

311. Did 
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3 1 1 Did he tell you he got any from Guinness ? 
—He told me he received ten shillings. 

312 Did he tell you whether that was part 
uavmentof the 20 L or not ?— No ; he had 1 to give, 
L'his handwriting, an acknowledgment for it. 

313. Did you give an acknowledgment for 

315. Did Farrel give you any money at all ?— 
He did ; he gave me 5 s. out of the 10 s. 

316. I suppose you did not give Farrell an 
j © U for it?— No, it was understood that it 
was to be deducted from me. 

317 And I suppose you are to give credit 
also for the 1 Z. out of the 20 1.1— Yes, I expect 



e °'318. Besides that, did you ever go anywhere 
else?— Yes. . , n 

319. About this business? — 1 did. 

320. Where? — Mr. Fitzgerald’s. 

321. Is that Mr. Fitzgerald, the attorney ?— 
This gentlemen here ( pointing to a person in 

C ° Z22. Was it to his office ? — Yes. 

323. In St. Andrew’s street?— Yes- 

324. I am sure he did not bring you there for 

nothing, because he is a very liberal man ? — Not 
for nothing. , , , . „ 

325. How much did Mr. Fitzgerald give you ? 
—Well, he give me 2 /. 

326. Did you give him an I 0 U for it? — 



No. 

327. That was a liberal thing; when was 

that?— He asked me 

328. He asked you a lot of questions, I sup- 
pose? — He did. ... „ r 

329. And did you see him taking it down ? — I 

did. . ,. 

330. I suppose you were sitting down in nis 
office with him ? — I was. 

331. And I suppose he told you he would 
not think of taking up your time for nothing, 
and he gave you the 2 1. ? — Well, yes. 

382. He told you, I suppose, that he would 
want you here during the petition ? — Y es. 

333. Did he not promise you more than 2 Z. ? 
— He told me I would be satisfactorily settled. 

334. When you had proved this matter ? — He 
did not put in that. 

335. What was the satisfactory settlement to 

be for ?— For loss of time. _ _ 

336. In coming here to give evidence? For 
coming here, and going over there. 

337. Then, I suppose, you did not take the 2 Z. 
as a satisfactory settlement, but there is more to 
come? — Yes, I expect so. 

338. How much more? — I cannot tell that. 

339. What do you think would be a fair remu- 
neration to you beyond the 2 /., and the half of 
the 20 Z. — 10 l. more at least, I suppose ? — Well, 
I would expect that. 



340. That at least? — Yes. 

341. How often were you at Mr. Fitzgerald’s? 
— On two occasions. 

342. You got 2 ?., that is 6 l. for each ? — Not 
three occasions ; upon two occasions. 

343. Did you get anything on the second time 
you went? — Yes, I got 2 L. 

344. He told you, I suppose, that that was on 
account ?— No, he didn’t say that. 

345. He told you things would be satisfactorily 
settled when it was over? — Yes. 

346. Did he take down any statement the 
second time also? — He did. 

347. Did he ask you the same questions over 
twice ? — No, they were not the same at all. 

348 How long was there between the first 
interview and the second ? — A few days. 

349. And who was it brought you the message ; 
was it Farrell? — No, it was a man of the name 
of Walker brought me over, along with a man of 
the name of Hagarty ; Mr. Hagarty brought me 
over. 

350. Who is Hagarty?— I believe he is a 
painter. 

351. Did you see Mr. Guinness taking down 
your statement, too ? — Yes, he took down a 
statement. 

352. The day you were there ? — Yes. 

353. Did yon see that at Mr. Fitzgerald’s, or 
did he have any paper out when he sent for you ; 
did he ask you questions from any paper? — No. 

354. Did he ask you if you were the man that 
had been at Guinness’s ?— Not that I remember. 

355. Did Guinness offer you any money him- 
sel£? — No. Offer me ! I was to understand 
that what Farrell got I was to get half of it. ^ 

356. That you understood from Farrell? — 
From both. 

357. Then did Guinness tell you that he was 
to pay Farrell the 20 Z. ? — He did. 

358. And that then Farrell was to divide that 
with you? — Yes. 

359. Was that the first time you went there ? 
— It was. 

360. Did he ever say anything to you about 
50 Z. ?— No. 

361. Are you sure he never did ? — No. 

362. That would have been a fine thing to get, 
would it?— I never heard of it to my knowledge. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Palles applied for a certificate under 
the Act to relieve the Witness from 
penalties. 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated that in every 
case where a Witness gave his evidence in a 
manner that was satisfactory to the Court, a 
certificate would be awarded, and that, 
therefore, it would be unnecessary to repeat 
the application. 



R. Butler. 

23 January 
1869. 



William Walker, sworn; Examined by Mr. Litton. 



363. Are you a freeman of the City of Dublin ? 
— I am. 

364. For whom did you vote at the last 
election ? — For Guinness and Plunket. 

365. Do remember going to the ward rooms of 
Guinness and Plunket previous to the election ’. 
-Yes. 

366. Where were those ward rooms? In 
Dorset-street. 

29. 



367. Whom did you meet with there ? — With W. Walker. 

several parties. , . - 

368. Did you see any one acting as cniei or 
secretary in particular more than the others?— 

Yes, there was one ; his name was Falkener, and 
he acted aB secretary. 

369 Did you make any observation to him, 
when'yon went there fleet?— When I went there 
first, I applied for employment. 
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W. Walker. 370. What answer did he give to you ; did he 

ask you any questions? — He asked me was I a 

23 January voter. 

1869. 37], What did you say? — I told him I was. 

372. What did he say ?— He said you will have 
to act gratuitously. 

373. What did you say to that ? — I said I 
would. 

374. Did he produce any document? — Yes, a 
printed one. 

375. What did he ask you to do with it ? — To 
sign it. 

376. Did you sign it? — I did. 

Mr. Litton applied for the document 
signed by this man to be produced. 

Mr. Butt stated that it should be pro- 
duced. 

377- Mr. Litton (to the Witness.)— Did any 
one witness that ? — Yes. 

378. By whom was it witnessed ? — By a young 
man named Alfred Rock. 

378. Where does he live ? — In North King- 
street. 

380. What is the number there ? — I think it is 
189. 

381 After you signed the document, what did 
the secretary or this gentleman do that handed 
you the document? — I got a list; it was a can- 
vassing agency that I applied for, and I got a 
list of names to canvass. 

382. Were there many names upon that list? — 
I think there were about 12 or 13. 

383. What was your duty in regard to that 
list ? — To solicit those parties to vote for Guinness 
and Plunket. 

384. When you were there, do you remember 
knowing any of the gentlemen who were present 
in the committee rooms when you called ? — Yes; 
I remember them. 

385. Can you state the state the name of any 
gentleman that was there ? — I can. 

386. Then state the names? — There w'as a 
gentleman there of the name of Lawler. 

387. Who else ; was there a Mr. Foster there ? 
— There was. 

388. Henry Foster? — Yes. 

389. Where does he live? — I think in Mount- 
joy-street. 

390. Were you acquainted with him? — No, 
only seeing him in the committee-rooms. 

391. Had you any conversation with him? — 
I had. 

392. Will you state what conversation you had 
with him? — The conversation I had with him 
was in his own house. 

393. Did you call at Mr. Foster’s house ? — I 
did. 

394. Was it at his private residence? — At his 
private residence. 

395. In Mountjoy-street? — In Mountjoy-street. 

396. Did you see him? — I did. 

397. Was anyone with you when you called? 
— There was. 

398. Who was he? — Well, Beckett. 

399. Can you state the conversation that passed 

then between yourself, Foster aud Beckett? — 
Beckett told me, previously to this meeting, at 
his own place, that Mr. Foster had promised him 
that he would be “ all right” at the election. 
“Well,” said I, “'I would like to know that 
party myself.” Accordingly he brought me. 

400. Who brought you; Beckett? — I told 
Mr. Foster the reason of my calling upon him. 



401. What did you say to him ? T+„n.. 

what Beckett told ie. to!d h "» 

402. Did you aslt him was that trae?_T„ 

and lie replied, “ I here nothin, more ’ 

^ou than I have .aid to Beekettl “uvSuhu 

403. On the day of election, what did vou J. 

fast ; did yon get any directions from thij 1* 
tleman who acted as secretary at Dorset-sS 
on the evening previous to the election !_Y„ 
only just to be there at seven o'clock' in fa 
morning. tae 

404. Had you, up to that time, on each 
evening reported the result of your canvass “ 
1 had done so. 

405. To this same gentleman ?— To the ven- 

tlemen of the committee ; not — •• p 



ac\r tv i a ' - on ® in particular. 

406. Did you vote the next morning ?— I did. 

407. At what hour ?— I think it was between 
11 and 12. 

408. Whom did you meet before you voted’ 
— I met Mr. Foster. 

409. That is the gentleman upon whom vou 
called in Mountjoy-street ? — Yes. 

410. What happened at the time you were 
voting in the booth ; before you voted, I think 
you stated that you met Mr. Foster; did any 
conversation pass between you and Mr. Foster 
at that time ? — When I went to Halston-street 
first for the purpose of voting, between 11 and 12 
o’clock, I see Mr. Foster there, and he pointed 
out a gentleman to me, and he said to me, “ Go 
to that gentleman and tell him you want to 
vote.” 

411. Did you do so? — I did. 

412. Did that gentleman accompany youthen 
to the booth ? — Not that gentleman. 

413. What happened ? — I went to that gentle- 
man, and that gentleman told me nothing at all; 
then I walked away, and I met two or three 
others ; I met Beckett and Ilassett, and a couple 
more, and I told them what Mr. Foster was after 
saying. In the interim Mr. Foster walked down ; 

“ Oh!” says I, “ here is Mr. Foster;” so Hassett 
then went and he told Mr. Foster, and Mr. Fos- 
ter beckoned Hassett to come to him; he says, “I 
want you,” so Hassett went up, and he called 
him on one side, and then after that conversa- 
tion — 

414. That is to say, Mr. Foster called Hassett 
on one side ? — Yes ; and then after that conversa- 
tion we all four, I think, went together along with 
Hassett. 

415. Did you vote ? — Yes. 

416. After voting, what took place?— There 
was a gentleman there brought me in to poll. 

417. And after you polled, what took place.— 
He came out of the booth along with me; we 
walked along Halston-street, and he gave me a 
ticket. 

418. Did you know that gentleman?— I never 

saw him before or since. , 

419. What did you do when yon had got t e 
ticket ; did he say anything to you before you 
left him ? — He did not. 

420. Did anybody else make any observations 

to you, after you got the ticket? — Tes. _ 

421. Who? — Hassett. T . • 

422. What did he say ?— I said what was l to 
do with this ; he says, “ I have another hk® 1 > 
will bring you to where you will be all right wi 

423. Did you go with him ?— I went with him. 

424. What sort of a ticket was it? -Lbe wag 
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I did not look at it at all; I never looked at 457. Anti on the day of the polling, yon went 11' . Wal tir. 
a M r put it into my pocket and never opened it down to record your vote ?— Just so. . so January 

1 ',,J yvhere did you go with that ticket? — I 458. You had been, I believe, canvassing for 3 lgg ? 

" ' n a r,el-street. a good while previously ? — A week. 

we f 26 W hat number ?— I think 76. 459. Somewhat more, I believe ; well, a week 

497 Did you knock at the door?— Yes. at all events; when you went up to be polled, 

49s! Was the door shut ? — Yes, I knocked and had you your mind made up how you would 
the door was opened. vote ? Certainly. , 

429. By whom?— A young man. 460. For whom were you going up to vote 

430* Did you make any observation to him ? — For Guinness and Plunket. 

Tn the best of my recollection he asked me, “ Have 46 1 . Had you always determined to vote for 

•ou a ticket ?’’ I said, “ 1 have,” and lie put me Guinness and Plunket ? — Always ; and for V ance 
then to knock at a side door at the front parlour, and Grogan. _ „ T t 1 

431. Did you knock?— I knocked. 462. Under any circumstances?— Under any 

432 Was it opened ? — It was opened. circumstances. 

433’. What did you do ?— Then I walked in, of 463. I understand, that up to the time you 

gave your vote, there had been no promise made 
C °434 * Who were there in the room ?— Two or to you ?— I had had no promise from anybody, hut 
three gentlemen at the table writing, and they that Mr. Foster in that way, that he had no more 
told me to knock at the folding door. to say to me. _ 

435 You went up to the door ? — I went up to 464. That it was right for you to sign that.'— 

the door No ; this is the interview that I had with Mr. 

436 What happened then?— I knocked, and Foster, at his own house; when I went with 
there was a square ho'e at the top, and a hand Beckett; Beckett said, that Mr. Foster told him 
came out, and of course I understood that, and I that he would be all right. 

gave the ticket; it was pulled in, and then the 465. But Mr. Foster said, he had nothing to 
hand shut, and a few minutes after they handed say to you, except with Beckett ?— Just so. 
me an envelope. 466. Was that the whole of the conversation ? 

437. What did you do with the envelope?— I —That is the whole. 

came out into the hall then, and I was directed 467. Then, until after you had voted, you knew 
for to go out backwards, and when I went out I nothing about the ticket ?— I knew nothing at all 
o-ot into the yard, and I tore it open, and I saw about it. „ , 

there I had a note. 468. Do you recollect the appearance of the 

438. What was that note ? — A 5 7. note. person who gave you the ticket ?— 1 do. 

439 Do you remember on what bank it was ? 469. What was his appearance? He was a 

—I never looked at that. nice-looking gentleman, with moustache, with a 

440 What did you do with the note ; do you sallow complexion, and an eye-glass. 

taTk person of tile name of Keevan ?_I do? 470. Was he tall or short ?-S. 

441. Who is he ? — A grocer, in Princes-street. taller than myself ; I think he was about five teet 

442. What did you do with the 5 7. note ? — I seven or eight. 

changed it there. 471. And you say you did not know what to 

443. Where?— At Keegan’s, in Princes-street. do with it when you got it?— Of course, I did 

444. Was anyone with you when you changed not know were to go. 

thisnote ? — There was; Hassett and Hopkins. 472. Were you spoken to at any time since 

445 Had you any drink ?— We had ; I called the election, about what evidence you could give 

V J • 1_ J + +1,0 f>aae V Yp9. T W9S. 



for three glasses of grog, previously to get it 
changed. 

446. Did either of the two persons you men- 
tioned, Hassett. or Hopkins, change a 5 /. note ? 
Hassett did. 

447. A 5 7. note of his own?— A 5 7. note he 
had, at all events ; of course it was his own. 

448. He had it in his possession, at all events? 
—Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

449. When was it that you went up to the 
committee room ? — A fortnight previous. 



^ the case ? — Yes, I was. 

473 . Do you recollect who spoke to you? — 

Ido. „ , 

474. Who was it? — A man of the name ot 

Hagarty. . 

475. When was that?— Well, I think, as well 
as I can remember, it was last Friday fort- 

476. Where did you see Hagarty ? — 'I met him 

in Abbey-street. . 

477. Was it accidentally ?— It was accident- 
als. What took place when you met him ? — I 

•1 cc T T rrninn- nnrvn tVlfi npt.it 1011 \ ” 



U 1 UUUBB ivuiu I— A » U ibiu*u U 1PV..VU-. «t hear vou are going upon the petition;’ 

45(X And you said thatjhe l^t^^that^you s^d he, “I am;” said I, “What evi- 

dence’ have you to give?” “Why,” says be. 



were there before the election, was on the even- 
ing before ; are you sure about it ? — I am quite 
sure of that, 

451. Had you ever voted before in Dublin . — 
Several times ; at our previous elections. 

452. Did you vote at the previous election? — 
Yes. 

453. How did you vote then ? — Always on the 
same side. 

454. Was that the same side as you voted 
on at this election ? — Yes ; on the Conservative 
side. 

455. You went up of your own accord to the 
committee ? — Oh yes. 

456. And you say you signed the paper? — 
Yes; I signed that document. 

29. 



like yourself, I suppose ; ” says I, “ You got 
the fiver;” “Yes,” he said, “and so did you 
too;” I said, “I didn’t;’’ said he, “There’s no 
use concealing it at all, you did get it, so come 
out with me, and you will be all right; so he 
brought me to a public-house, and there gave me 
a pint bottle of ale. „ _ ,, 

479. Where did you go then? — To Mr. Fitz- 

^iffo.’bid you see Mr. Ktrgerald himself?— 

481. Were you the better of your visit to him? 
—Well, I got 2 7. 

B 



482. Did 
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W. Walker. 482. Did you pay him any other visit? — I 
did. 

23 ,ggg ary 483. At the same price? — At the same 
y ’ price. 

484. And I suppose you would go every day 
in the week for the same price ? — To be sure I 
would. 

485. What were you to get, if you did your 
work properly ? — I was not promised any sum ; 
but Mr. Fitzgerald told me I would be liberally 
dealt with. 

486. Jf you trusted to him ?— Of course, to 
answer questions put to me. 

487. What do you think is liberal dealing; 
would a 10?. note be a liberal sum?— £.20 would 
be liberal. 

488. Did Mr. Fitzgerald put questions to you, 
as to what you could prove?— He did just what I 
am after stating. 

> 489. Did he know all about it from his ques- 
tions ? — About my statement? 

490. Yes; about what had taken place? — I 
suppose so. 



491. But, from what ho said to im , 
appear to know all about it?- 1*5“ £ 

Ci-a iff wheth “ 7 °" * W 

y ° U P "‘ *° m ™»a 

494. He asked you, and you said “ves” t i, 

those tilings ?— Yes. * “ to »U 

495. And, at the conclusion of the time I sn„ 
pose he got you to sign a paper ?— Yes ■ 

my name to a pauer. es ’ 1 P“ l 

496 Did he as'k you the questions out of am. 
paper before himself ?_He did not * 

497. He had it off by heart ? — I snppose so. 

« wVw' Kr0 9 h -} When you got ft,, 

ticket that you said you didn’t look at was it 

not d ” P m a ” 7 piper “ a “ 7 , ' 37 ?-It ™ 



[The 'Witness withdrew. 



George Hagarty, sworn; Examined by Mr. O' Shaughncssy. 



G.Bagarty. 499. Are you a Freeman of the City of 
■ Dublin?— Yes' 7 

500. For whom did you vote at the last elec- 
tion? — For Guinness and Plunket. 

501. Were you canvassed before the election? 
— Oh yes, I was. 

502. By whom were you canvassed? — Both 
parties. 

503. Do you know the name of the agent who 
canvassed you on behalf of Messrs. Guinness and 
Plunket? — I do not. 

504. Did you get a card? — I did; three or 
four. 

505. Did anyone call upon you, sometime before 
the election, with regard to your voting, or any- 
thing about that ? — Yes. 

506. What was the name of that gentleman ? 
— I couldn’t tell the name. 

507. Did anyone ask you to apply at the com- 
mittee rooms? — Only to send in the name. Am 
I to consider myself safe with the questions I am 
asKed r 



Mr. Justice Keogh.~\ You are perfectly 
safe, if you answer the questions truly and 
honestly. 

508. Mr. O’ Shavghnessy.~] Did you offer your 

services to the committee in your ward ?— I did 
gratuitously. 5 

509. Did anybody ask you to do that ?— I was 
told to do that. 

510. Who told you? — An acquaintance of 
mine, by the name of McDowell. 

511. Is he a freeman? — He is. 

512. What did he say to you? — He heard 
about it 

513. About what? — That that was the best 
way to do it. 

5 14. To do what ? — To send in to do the matter 
gratuitously, and work for the cause. 

515. Did you write a letter yourself offering 
your services gratuitously ?— Yes; there is no 
mistake about it. 

516. Did anybody point out to you the proper 
letter to write ?— McDowell and I had a conver- 
sation upon the matter, and he being the better 
penman, I took a copy of that. 



Y 517. Of the form that he sueggsted to you? 

518. And you sent in that application? — I 
did. 

519. Did you send it in, or did you leave it 
yourself ? — I left it with Mr. Erson. 

. 520. What did Mr. Erson say when you ouve 
it m to him? — That he would send it in to the 
committee room in J ames-street. 



521. When you presented this letter to Mr. 
Erson, had he any conversation with you ?— He 
had not. 

522. You merely handed it in to him, and he 
said he would forward it? — Yes. 

523. Did you see Mr. Erson afterwards? — 
Yes, I did, many a time. 

524. Did he say anything to you with reference 

to the election, or to canvassing, or to using your 
services in any way ? — Well ; on the morning of 
the election 



525. I mean before the morning of the 
election? — Yes; just to go off a day and do my 
business. 

526. Do you remember the night before the 
election? — Yes. 

527. Did you go to the committee rooms that 
night ? — W ell, I couldn’t possibly say. 

528. At all events, on tbe morning of the 
election, where did you go ; did you go direct to 
Green-street, or go to the committee rooms before- 
hand ? — I went to the committee rooms in Sack- 
ville-street. 

529. And what did you do there; at what hour 
did you go there ? — At about seven or half-past 
seven o’clock. 

530. What did you see there ? — I saw Mr. 
Erson there. 

531. What occurred between you and Mr. 
Erson ; did they send you on to vote ? — Mr. 
Erson said I was to go on and do my business. 

532. And he meant by that, that you were to 
go to vote, I suppose ? — I suppose so. 

533. At what hour did you vote that day ?— 
At eight o’clock in the morning. 

534. What occurred after you voted? — Well, 
I seen others voting, and brought others up to 

the 
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the poll also, because I was well acquainted with 
a great number, which I am. 

535. Did you see a man named Stead about tne 
courthouse? — Yes, I did. 

536. Did be say any thing to you ? — Well, be 
didn’t really say a word to me ; he saluted me. 
Whether it was a recognition of my presence, or 
not, I really don’t know. 

537 . Did he say anything to you about your 
votin<r, or give you any information ? — He really 

did not. tt 

538. He did not speak to you at all?— lie did 

n °539. What happened after you voted ? — Well, 
I got a hint to get off for to get something. 

540. Who gave you the hint ? — I could not say 

the party that gave me the hint for this reason 

541. Can you tell me how you got a hint? — 
Just a nod from him. 

542. From whom ? — From Steed. 

543. Had you heard anything before, that 
made you understand the nod that Steed gave 



560. Did you knock at the door ? — I did, and G. Hagarty 
went into the front parlour. There were three . “ 

or four parties there, and l did not know who ’’ t g 6 ^ 
they were, and I was told to go to the back. 

561. What did you do? — 1 pushed in the 
ticket, and got an envelope with a 5 L note. 

562. What did you do then, when you got the 
envelope? — Well, I went away off. 

563. How did you go out? — In the front; I 
went out in front. 

564. Where did you go then, after getting 
the note? — 1 went to Bulger’s, in Henry-street. 

565. Is he a publican?— Yes. 

566. What did you do there; did you change 
the 5 /. note ? — I did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

567. You were not employed at all by Mr. 

Erson before you sent in your volunteered state- 
ment ? — I was not. 

568. How long before the election did you sign 
the volunteered statement? — 'About a fortnight. 



Mr. Butt objected to the question. 

Mr. O’ Shaughnessy pressed the question. 

544. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Had you heard any- 
thing before, of a signal to be given to you by 
Steed ? — I had not. 

545. Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.] Or by anyone else ? 
— I had not. 

546. Did you hear anything aboutmoney going, 
or the way to secure it ? — I did, but I did not 
know the party. 

547. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Tell us what you 
heard? — That there was something going, and 
for me to be on the look-out. 

548. Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.] When did you bear 
that? — After voting, at about half-past 12 or half- 
past one o’clock. 

549. And then Steed nodded to you; and what 
did you do then? — Steed went away off; he did 



Further examined by Mr. O’ Shaughnessy. 

569. Do you remember the names of any of 
the people who were at the committee -rooms ; do 
you remember anybody besides Mr. Erson ?— Of 
course I do, all the gentlemen were there ; Mr. 
Erson was one, Mr. McDowell was another, and 
Mr. Pardon, and Mr. Tickell. I can 6ee them 
almost all before me now. 

570. Did you see Mr. Alexander McNeill the 
attorney there? — I do not know. 

571. You do not know his appearance ?— I do 
not. 

572. Did you see Mr. Prescott?— I did. 

573. Did you see Mr. McDowell there? — I 

6aw young Mr. McDowell. _ 

574. Did you see Mr. Speedy there ?— I did. 

575. Is there anyone else whom you remem- 
ber having seen there ? — No. 



not say anything to me. 

550. What did you do ? — I went to the party 
who was there, and 1 got a ticket from him. 

551. Did Steed point you a party to go to? — 
{The Witness hesitated.') 

552. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Look at me and 
answer me. Who pointed that party out to you? 
You asked me whether you would be safe in 
giving your evidence. You are safe in giving 
your evidence, if you give it frankly and with 
candour ; but if you prevaricate you are not. Now 
answer the question? — Well, it was Mr. Camp- 
bell. He sent me up to his booth. 

553. Mr. O’ShaughiKSsy.] But you got a ticket; 
what did you do when you got the ticket? — 
I went over to 76, Capel-street. 

554. Who gave you the ticket? — A young lad, 
I did not know who he was, came up to see 
if 1 had voted in H booth, and then on the way 
down he slipped in the ticket. 

555. What kind of ticket was it ? — A narrow 
bit of a thing, similar to what I heard them speak- 
ing about here ; a railway ticket ; but I did not 
look at it. 

556. How do you know that you were to go 
76, Capel-street ? — Because I was told. 

557. Who told you? — The young lad. 

558. When you got the ticket, you went down 
there to 76, Capel-street? — Yes. 

559. What occurred there ? — The door was 
opened when I knocked. 

29. 



576. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Were those com- 
mittee-rooms in SackviUe-street? — Yes, North 
City ward. 

Further cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

577. There were a great many people there, 
were there not ? — Oh, yes. 

578. It was Mr. Erson that came forward and 
6^>oke to you about your statement, was it not ? 

579. And you continued to be employed from 

that time up to the election, as a canvasser ?— 
Oh, yes. . , 

580. At what hour in the day was it that you 
got the tip or the wink at Green-street ? — I 
think about half-past one. _ 

581. That was the first time you got the tip t 

Yes, something about that. _ , 

582. You had voted at eight o’clock in tlie 

morning? — Yes. , . 

583. You did not know that you were to get a 

sign, when you were going to Green-street . < 

Well, I really did not. . . . , , , , 

584. What was the first time in the daytnat 
you saw Campbell ? — I did not see Mr. Camp- 
bell until about half-past three o’clock in the even- 

in ^585. That was after the whole thing about 
Capel-street was all over?—' Yes. . 
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G. Hagarty. 586. The Capel-street business was all over 
— — when you saw Campbell? — I had nothing- to do 

23 January ^ ith g ac kville-street. 

l80 9- 587. Did you not go to Capel-street before 

you saw Campbell ?— 1 did not. 

588. At wliat part of the day did you see 
Campbell first ? — I saw him in the early part of 
the day. 

589. At what time were you speaking to him 
first ? — At about half-past one. 

590. At what time did you go to Capel-street ? 
— I think, at about half-past three o’clock. 

591. What did Campbell tell you to do ? — He 
did not tell me anything to do. 

592. Did you not say, awhile go, that he told 
you to go to a booth? 



Mr. Justice Keogh.~\ The witness said, 
Mr. Campbell pointed out the person from 
whom he was to get the ticket, and that was 
the young person who took him to H booth, 
to see if he had voted. 

593. Mr. Atkinson."] Do you know a man of 
the name of Bailey?— I do. 

594. Was he with you since the election? — 
He was. 

595. Did he offer you any money for informa- 
tion ? — He did, and brought me there. 

596. Where did he bring you to? — To Mr. 
Fitzgerald's office. 

597. Whom did you see there? — I saw Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

598.. Did he take a statement from you? — 
Mr. Fitzgerald did. 

599. Did he offer you any money for your 
statement, before you gave any information ? — 
He did not. 

600. Did he wait to see what you said, before 
he promised you any money ?— I made a state- 
ment there. 

601. Before you went there, did Bailey tell you 
that Mr. Fitzgerald would give you anything if 
you made a statement ? — I will tell you plainly 
and honestly what I have done, and I do not wish 
to make a wrong statement. Bailey came up to 
my place, and I said I was going to be subpoenaed ; 
I. had some work at home, and I went and told 
him to come up in the evening, and I would see 
about it. I went over to Mr. Sutton’s office in 
Abbey-street — this gentleman’s office here {point- 
ing to a person in court ) ; and I told Mr. Byrne 
and two other gentlemen there, that Bailey came 
for me to have me subpoenaed, and that he was to 
be up at a certain time, and I was told then for 
to go to Mr. Fitzgerald’s office and speak about 
it, and also to receive whatever they would give 
me, and say as little as possible. Now, there is 
the truth, and Bailey is here. There is another 
party in the gallery of the court, of the name of 
Hgan, of Moore-street, who can give the same 
evidence ; he sent up twice for me to go, and 
thas if I was not paid on the election business, he 
would put me in the way of doing it ; and I men- 
tion that also. 

602.. What was Egan’s Christian name ; was 
“ Patrick” his Christian name? — Yes. 

603.. Is he a painter ? — No ; he keeps a public- 
house in Moore-street. 

604. Had you a second conversation with 
Bailey ? — Oh, several. 

605. Did Bailey tell you that you would get 

20 l. for giving information on the . election peti- 
tion ? — He did. v 



606. Was it after that that vm, , , 
Fitzgerald’s ?— I went to the Office in 
street and mentioned that ; but this Bailey cafe 
foi me m the morning, and I tohl v,i "t 

607. Did he tell you you would get 20/ if 
you went to Mr. Fitzgerald, or not?—w3Se 

608. Was it after that that you went to At 

I’.tjgeraW?-! did not; I to 

in Abbey-street l “eomce 

609. But I am talking about Mr. . 

Id!a t0 Mr ' ■ B ’ ltzg8raU ’ did you not Si 

610. Was it before or after you saw Bade, 
that you went there ’-After, on two occasion^ 

6U. Whom did you see when you wentts 

Mr' WW 11 ' 8 that the Sutler™ there 

Mr. Williamson ( pointing to a person in the court) ’ 
— i seen that gentleman there. ' 

612. Was it he that spoke to you?— Ye« and 
he told me what to do. 

613. Was this what he told you, to so and tell 

the truth? — He told me to go over to the office 
with this man, and to take whatever money I 
could get from them. J 

614. Did he tell you to tell the truth?— No 

he did not tell me anything about that. ’ 

615. Will you tell us now the conversation 
you had with Patrick Egan, and who he was?— 
Egan lives in Moore-street, as I told you, and he 
is here in the gallery now. I had no conversa- 
tion with him, but there is a woman who is in 
the habit of scouring about, and she told me two 
messages from Egan, that he wanted me down, in 
case that I was not paid on the election for to 
go down to him ; I do assure you that is the 
fact. 

616. For whom did Egan vote? — I assure you 
I could not tell you; I do not really know. 

.617. Mr. J ustice Keogh."] Have you told every- 
thing you know about this Egan ? — Well, my 
Eord, he is here at present. 

618. Have you told us everything that passed 
between you and him? — Everything I know. 



Be -examined by Mr. Heron. 

619. How often were you at Mr. Sutton’s 
office? — I think about three times. 

620. Who else did you see there besides that 
gentleman, Mr. Williamson ? — I beg your pardon 
tor a moment ; I never was at the office in Abbey- 
street but, I think, once ; but I was up in No. 22, 
Harcourt-street. 

621. How often were you were there? — I think 
twice. 

622. How long ago ? — Well, I cannot exactly 
say. 

623. Did you give your evidence for this trial? 
—Yes, I did. 

624. Who took down your evidence in Mr. 
Sutton’s office? — I do not know; I do not see 
him now. 

625. How long is it since he took down your 
evidence for this trial ? — Against whom ? 

626. I do not mean against anyone ; how long 
is it since he took down your evidence for this 
trial ? — I do not know anything about any evi- 
dence. 

627. Did you tell bim the truth as you have 
told it to-day ? — I have told everything ; I did. 
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Further Cross-examined by Mr. Butt. 

62S. You went to Mr. Sutton’s office; the 
election petition-office in Abbey-street, did you 
not ?__l went there to Harcourt-street. 

629. Did you go to Abbey-street? — Oh, yes. 

630. On your oath, did you tell anyone in 
that office that Egan was trying to entrap you? 

631- That what he said to you was that Egan, 

' one of the opposite party, had sent to you pre- 
tendin'* to be a friend of Mr. Guinness’s; was 
not that what you told him ? — I did. 

632. And that he had endeavoured to entrap 
v ou bv saying he would pay you if you were not 
paid ; ” wasn’t that what you told him ? — That 
was what he said ; that’s the message that I got. 

633. Wasn’t that what you told him in the 
office in Abbey-street ? — It was ; there is no mis- 
take about it. 

634. Wasn’t it upon that that you were told 
to go to Mr. Fitzgerald’s office ? — It was. 

635. And to try and counteract that plot ? — It 
was not in Egan’s but Bailey’s. 

636. But it was after you were told about 
E<*an that you were told to go to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s office. Do you understand what I say ; 
was it after you were told about Egan that you 
were told to go to Mr. Fitzgerald’s office ; was it 
before or after that? — “ Well; Egan”, I said. 

637. Do you understand what I ask you? — I 
do. 

638. Was it before or after you told about 
Egan, that you were told to go to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
office ? — It was after. 

639. Now tell me this; did you tell anyone in 
that office in Abbey-street that you had got 51.? 
-I did. 

640. To whom did you tell that ? — To one of 
the young men there. 

641. Whom? — I don’t know. 

642. Did you tell it to Mr. Williamson, upon 
your oath? — No, a young man. 

643. Did you tell it to Mr. Williamson, upon 
your oath ? — A young man was writing down. 

644. Did you see Mr. Williamson there ? — I 
know. 

645. Had you not a conversation with Mr. 
Williamson ? — I had. 

646. Did you tell Mr. Williamson that you 
had got 5 I. for voting at the election ? — Not to 
my knowledge. 

_ 647. Then you didn’t tell him, I suppose ? — I 
did not. 

648. Did you tell Mr. Williamson a word 
about the ticket that you got at the election? — I 
tell you what I told him ; that Bailey had had a 
ticket. 

_ 649. Did you tell him that you had got a 
ticket ; on your oath, did you tell Mr. Williamson 
that you had got a ticket ? — As sure as I am here, 
I couldn’t exactly say that ; but I know the 
young man that was taking down what I was 
stating, and I told him. 

650. Was Mr. Williamson present? — He was. 
65 L Did the young man take down what you 
had said ? — I don’t think he did. 

652. Did you see him writing? — I saw him 

' writing. 



653. Will you swear that you told that young G. Hagarty. 

man that you had got a ticket ? — I told him that 

I had got the money. 2 3 January 

654. Was that in Mr. Williamson’s presence ? 1869. 

— I don’t know whether he heard me or not. 

655. Was it in Mr. Williamson’s presence ? — 

He was in the room. 

656. Where was he in the room ? — On the 
opposite side of the table. 

657. Could he have heard you ? — I don’t know. 

658. Was Mr. Williamson asking you a ques- 
tion ? — He was not ; he sent the young man to 
write down any declaration that I had to make. 

659. And did you tell that young man that 
you got 5 /. for voting? — I did. 

660. Do you know who that young man was ? 

— No. 

661. Would you know him if you saw him 
again? — I really would not; he was a big young 
man. 

662. On your oath, was not this what you told 
him ; that “ a man of the Dame of Patrick Egan 
who keeps a public-house in Four Moore-street, 
sent for me to go down to him, and that if I 
wasn’t paid at the election he would put me in 
the way of getting money” ; that you would not 
go, and he has since sent twice for you ? — So he 
aid. 

663. “Bailey called for me again this morning, 
the 7th of January, and wanted me to go with 
him to a place where I could get 20 l. for giving 
information about the election, and that I would 
get some in hand at once” ? — That is a fact. 

664. Did you say one word more than that to 
any human being in the office in Abbey- street? 

— That is the truth. 

665. Then you did say that, and that was taken 
down ? — Yes. 

666 . Did you say one word more to him than 
that ? — I cannot exactly say if I said any tiling 
more ; I don’t know I am sure, but there is the 
truth there. 

667. Is that the whole truth now what you had 
told?— Oh, I told about a party that voted on 
the opposite side. 

668. Who was that party ; what did you tell 
about that party that voted on the opposite side? 

— Tanner. 

669. What did you tell about him? — He 
wouldn’t hear about it. 

670. What did you tell? — That he voted with 
the other party. 

671. Did you say anything more about him; 
come tell on ; everything you told in the office 
in Abbey-street ; what aid you say about this 
Tanner? — It was Wheatley said that he voted 
for Pim and — 

672. And was bribed ? — No; got a situation. 

673. Then you came to the office in Abbey- 
street to give this information, did you ? — Yes ; 
about the information that I got from Egan and 
from Bailey on three or four occasions. 

674. And from Wheatley ? — Not from Wheat- 
ley, but I was asked about it, and I said it. 

675. Did you tell that young man who took 
down what you said, the word about your having 
got 0 l. for your vote ? — I did. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



James Hopkins, sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



676. Are . you a freeman ? — No. 

677 . What are you ? — A rated occupier. 

678. Do you remember receiving a circular 
from the Inn’s Quay Ward committee? — Yes. 



679. Is that your ward? — Yes. 

680. I believe that circular was about the 
9th November, about 10 days before the polling? 



—Yes. 
B 3 



681. Did 



J. Hopkins. 
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J. Hopkins. 681. Did you attend the meeting of the com- 
■ mittee? — I did. 

23 January 682. Where was the committee -room? — 107, 
1 86g. Dorset-street. 

683. Do you remember the gentlemen who 
were present ? — I do. 

684. Was Mr. Barlow, of George’s-street, the 
attorney, present ? — Yes. 

685. Was Mr. Lawler present, ofBerkeley- 
street? — Yes. 

686. Was Mr. Norwood present? — Yes. 

687. Were you asked to canvass? — No. 

688. Were you asked to do' any work? — No. 

689. Did you sign a paper that your services 
would be gratuitous ? — I did. 

690. When did you sign that? — On the first 
night I went up. 

691. How many names did you get to can- 
vass? — As well as 1 can remember, 15. 

692. Did you know those people before? — 
No. 

693. Did you know one of them before? — No. 

694. Or ever hear of them before ? — No. 

695. When you got that paper, were Mr. Bar- 
low and Mr. Lawler present ? — What paper. 

696. The canvassing ticket? — I got a little 
book, with the list of those names and streets that 
I was to canvass. 

. 697. Was Mr. Barlow present when that was 
done ? — He was. 

698. And Mr. Lawler ? — No. 

699. The paper you signed, saying you would 
work for nothing ; how many others signed with 
you ?— I think there was about 12 signatures on 
when I signed. 

. 700. To whom did you give it when you had 
signed it? — To Mr. Lawler. 

701. Did you canvass by yourself, or did you 
canvass along with some other people ? — I can- 
vassed by myself at times, but there was another 
voter volunteered, of the name of Mr. Walker ; 
he came with me at other times. 

702. Is that William Walker, of Dorset-street? 
— Yes. 

703. Had you known him before ? — No. 

704. Did he introduce himself to you? — No. 

. 705. Who introduced you to Walker, or 
Walker to you? — Well, when I offered my ser- 
vices in the committee-room, Mr. Walker was 
next to offer his services, and the two of us there 
were put together to canvass. 

706. Do you know a man of the name of 
Bailey ? — I do. 

707. On the day of the election, were you here 
in Halston-street? — Yes. 

708. What brought you here? — I came to 
walk about, and see parties going to vote that I 
had canvassed. 

709. Freemen? — Freemen that I had can- 
vassed. 

710. Of course you didn’t vote here? — No. 

711. What was your place to vote? — Capel- 
street. 

712. Did you come to see the men vote that 
you canvassed?— Well, 1 came to see them if I 
could, but not by appointment. 

713. Were the 15 names you got, 15 freemen ? 
— They were. 

714. Did you report at the committee-rooms 
about the 15 freemen ? — I did. 

715. Did you see any one of them ? — No. 

716. Did you see nearly all of them? — I did. 

717 . Did you report to the committee-rooms 
that they would vote for Guinness and Plunket ? 



—I reported those who had promised to „ . , 
Guinness and Plunket, and those wh„ J-T 01 ' for 
718. How many ! — I think Toot , J ! 
promised for Guinness and Plunket decic!e % 



tin. nm tnose to also sign any paper i„ „ 
presence about working for nothing !m 

720. Did you on that day bring Ip 
men to the poll yourself?—! did not 7 “ *** 

Motto Jy knXlY PPOiDted &r %»- 

“ halston-street to see 

723. What brought you to Halston-street! 
itrom my short acquaintance with Mr. Wallm. 
he rs a freeman, and he introduced me to man, 

other freemen, and of course I had an interS 
the time ,n knowing men who were freemen, 
had votes; and consequently I took a walk roand 
Halston-street, to see any of those men who ml* 
have votes, on my canvass. 0 

724. Do you remember Bailey coming np to 

Walker m your presence ? — I do. 1 

725. Did he ask Walker to write on a piece 
ot ^aper about a man named Butler, a freeman? 



726. Did W alker write ? — No. 

727. What did he ask him to write?— I don’t 
know ; I didn ! t hear what he asked him to write • 
but I saw Mr. Bailey, with a pencil and paper’ 
go up to Mr. Walker, and then, after. Walker 
refused it to me, saying bis hands were too cold, 
and asked me would I write it. 

728. What did you write ? — " Richard Butler, 
Richmond Hospital. Bailey.” 

729. Did you yourself give any money upon 
the day of the polling ? — No. 

730. Did you see Bailey the day after thepoll- 

ing?— Yes, I did. P 

731. Did Bailey show you a ticket?— Bailey 
showed Mr. Walker a ticket. 

732. A railway ticket, in your presence? — 
Yes. 

733. Go on, and tell me what occurred about 
the railway ticket ? — 



Mr. Butt objected that what Bailey said 
could not be evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objec- 
tion. 



734. Mr. Heron to the Witness)."] First of all, 
did Bailey show you the railway ticket? — Well, 

I never saw Mr. Bailey until the day when he 
handed me the piece of paper to write the name. 
The following morning, Mr. Walker, who came 
to canvass with me at times, called up to my house, 
and I was about going out on businesss at the 
time ; he ran in in a great flutter, and he says, 

“ I am destroyed.” “ What’s the matter,” said 
I. "Oh,” he said, “ I am all cut;” and his face 
was all cut, and I asked him how it happened. 
He said, “ I was knocked down last night in 
Capel-street, and nearly murdered.” I walked 
out with him, and in going down Capel-street, 
Walker met Bailey, whom he knew. I diant 
know Bailey, and Bailey said to him, “ I will go to 
No. 76, Capel-street, with the railway ticket. 
Something like a ticket he took out, and showed 
to Mr. "W alker ; in a moment Mr. Walker and ■ 
he turned from me, and went to 76, Capel-street. 

I remained in the streets. 

735. Before they went to 76, Capel-street, was 
anything said about the 5 l. ?— Mr. Bailey said he 
was going to get 5 1 . for that ticket which he was 
after showing me. 

0 736. Did 
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“36. Did they go to 76, Capel-street ? — Yes. 
^3?! Did youstand watching them ? — I did. 
Y3s’ Had you heard upon your oath about 76, 
Capel-street before ?— Never, 

739. Did they come hack ? — They did. 

740. "What were they saying there ?— 

Hr. Butt objected that this was not evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objec- 
tion. 



741. Mr. Heron (to the Witness)'}. What did 
tliev say when they came hack ? — They said, as 
well as I can remember, that a child had opened 
the door, and could give them no information 
about the ticket. 

742. Did you then go in the direction of the 
central committee-rooms, Dame-street? — Yes. 

743. Had you been there before ? — Yes. 

744 . At 48 ? — Yes. 

745. How often had you been to the central 
committee-rooms ? — W ell, I do not remember. 

746. Had you given in any report there ? — 
Never. 

747. It was only in your ward committee that 
you gave in your report ? — Those whom I can- 
vassed. 

748. Whom had you seen at the central com- 
mittee-rooms that you knew ? — Well, 1 never had 
business with any gentleman in the committee- 
room; but I see Mr. Plunket passing in for one, 
and I saw Mr. Meredyth for another, and I see 
Mr. Byrne. 

749 And Mr. Sutton ? — No ; I do not remem- 
ber seeing Mr. Sutton. 

750. Mr. Whitworth ? — No ; I seen Mr. Hod- 



son. 

751. He is the secretary of the Conservative 
Registration Society ? — Yes ; I seen those gentle- 
men passing. 

752. Were there any other gentlemen that you 
remember? — Not that I remember. 

753. Before you went down there, had Bailey 
said anything about why he had not got the 5 l. 
on the polling day ? — Yes. 

754. What did he say ? — He said that when he 
got the ticket, l asked him “ Where did you get 
the ticket ”? He said “ I got it from a young man 
in Halston-street.” I asked him, “ Did he know 
the young man ”? and he said, “ Not.” Said I, 
“ Why did you not go at once with the ticket ”? 
and he says “ I was drunk.” 

755. Did he say what he lost by that? — £. 5. 

Mr. Butt objected that this evidence being 
a narrative, was not admissible. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objec- 
tion. 



756. Mr. Heron (to the Witness.')^ Did not all 
this occur at the particular time you are speaking 
of ; the day after the polling ? — Yes. 

. '57. Did it all occur at the same time, or was 
it at a subsequent time ? — No ; I met him on the 
evening after, and had another conversation. 

758. I am not asking you about that ; but did 
all that you have now told us occur at the same 
time, at the same interview which you had with 
^—Bailey ?— Yes. 

Mr. Butt renewed his objection. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the objec- 
tion. 

?59. Mr. Heron (to the Witness) 1 Is the num- 

2<T Dame-street 48 or 47 ?— Both. 



760. Did you see Bailey there at the central j, Hopkins. 

committee-rooms ? — I did not walk all the way 

with Bailey from 76, Capel-street to Dame-street; 23 January 
I parted with him. 1869. 

761. Did they get there before you ? — They 
went into a public-house, and 1 walked on my 
way towards Dame-street, and they overtook 
me. 

762. Did you then all go into the committee- 
rooms? — I do not think Bailey came in with 
them ; Walker and I went in with them. 

763. Had you talked, then, with either of them 
about getting the 51. for Bailey? — Not then. 

764. How long were you in the committee- 
rooms ? — It was about an hour. 

765. Will you tell his Lordship what occurred 
there about the ticket? — Well, I went into the 
committee-rooms with Walker; Walker and I 
separated in the committee-rooms. He got into 
conversation with some parties, and 1 got into 
conversation with others ; consequently we sepa- 
rated ; we lost sight of each other ; and I went 
about some private business I had to Brunswick- 
street, and on my way back I dropped again into 
the committee-rooms. 

766. Were you ever in the committee-rooms? 

— I was, 

767. To whom were you talking? — Well, I 
could not mention the names particularly of any 
person I was talking to. 

768. Name the gentlemen there? — I cannot 
name the gentlemen there. 

769. Will you swear that you do not now know 
the name of a single person that was there ? — 

I positively swear that I do not remember any 
particular person that I was speaking to. 

770. What did you say about the ticket ? — 

Where ? 

771. In the committee-rooms? — Nothing. 

772. Who next spoke about the ticket? — I 
spoke. 

773. To whom? — Bailey. 

774. What did you say to him?— I was coming 
out, and I met him standing at the door. “ W ell,” 
said I, “ did you hear anything about this myste- 
rious ticket ”? “ No,” he said, “ I did not” 

,' c Why,” said I, “ were you not over in Capel- 

street since”? At the same time believing that he 
had been there more than once, if what he stated 
in the morning was true. So I said “ You ought 
to go over, and see about it.” So he said he 
though the would. “ So,” said I, “ You had better 
come on now.” I was going home ; it was my 
way directly home where I was going at the 
time, an d we walked together. 

775. Did Bailey give you the ticket? — Not 
then. 

776. Did he give you the ticket between the 
committee-rooms and Capel-street ? — Yes. 

777. Did he promise you any money out of it ? 

-Wen- 

778. Answer my question. Did he promise 
you any money out of it ? — I asked him if he got 
5 l., which I did not believe he would get, what 
would he give me to get it for him. He was too 
drunk and muzzy to go up to the door ; and I 
said, “ What are you going to give me if I get 
it” ? He said, “ I will give you 2 l. if I get 5 
and I will give you 1 Z. if I get 3 Z.” 

779. Did you not know that there was a diffi- 
culty about getting money that day ? — T knew 
nothing, whatsoever about it. 

780. Did you go back to 76, Capel-street, after 

B 4 this 
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J. Hopkins, this occurring ? — I went with Bailey, from Dame- 
street to 76, Capel-street. 

781. Did you go with the ticket yourself to 

1869. 7^ Capel-street? — I did. 

782. Did you knock at the door? — Yes. 

783. Did you ask to see Mr. Forrest? — Yes. 

784. Mr. James Forrest? — Yes; that is the 
name on the door. 

785. What answer was given you ? — That he 
was out. 

786. Did you call back again ? — I did. 

787. On your first visit did you leave the 
ticket at the house? — Yes. 

788. How long did you leave the ticket there ? 
— For an hour; I told Mr. Forrest I should he 
hack in an hour ; so I left the ticket with the 
child, saying, “ Give that to Mr. Forrest when 
he comes in, and I will be back in an hour.” 

789. What did you come back for? — To hear 
the issue. 

7 90. Not for the money ? — Not that I know of. 

791. Was it for the money? — For the ticket, 
or for the money ; I never believed Bailey would 
receive 5 l. for the ticket, but I was anxious 
to see if he would. 

7 92. W ere you anxious to share it yourself ? 
— No, I was not; I asked him how much he 
would give me, and he said he would give me • 
21. if he got 5 l., and 1 1. if he would get 3 /. 

7 93. W hen you came back to Bailey without 
the ticket, did he scold you for having parted 
with it? — No; he did not look pleased; but he 
said nothing; upon which said I, “Do not be 
alarmed, I will stop with you, and if the money 
does not come for the ticket, I am sure to get the 
ticket back.” We walked about for some time, 
and it came on to rain, and I asked Bailey in, 
and I gave him a drink. 

794. You treated him ? — Yes. 

795. Did you go back to 76, Capel-street? — 
Yes. 

796. Did you knock at the door? — Yes. 

797. Did you ask again for Mr. Forrest? — 
Yes. 

798. Did they say he was not at home? — 
Yes. 

799. And then did the little girl give you 
back the ticket ? — Yes. 

800. And did you give it to Bailey ? — Yes. 

801. Did you go back to the committee- 
rooms ? — No ; I went home. 

802. Were you never there since? — I was. 

803. The central committee-rooms ? — Yes. 

804. Bow often have you been there since? — 
I think I was there three or four times. 

805. What was the business on which you 
were there since ? — I went to try to get employ- 
ment on the county elections. 

806. And did you ? — No. 

807. How often were you there ? — Three or 
four times, as well as I can remember. 

808. How many days were you canvassing ? 
— Nine days, as well as I can remember. 

809. And during the whole of that time were 
you off work ? — During the whole of the time I 
was not off work. 

810. Were you a week off work ? — No. 

811. What is your business? — A bootmaker. 

812. Were you canvassing for nine days? — 
Yes, I was. 

813. Did you lose a week by it? — No. 



814. And you did that voluntarily T a\a 

815. And yon did not expect to hltti 
shilling ? — No ; and never expect it ^ 3 

816. How much did you make a week- 51 
or 2 /.10a. a week eaey ?-Yes, not ealv'f* 2 ‘ 
times I may ; I work for myself. ' e 

™ honest industry ?_Oh, 

8 8. H liy did you want work at the ;„ un , T 
election. Yon say yon went three or four Snr 
applying for work ; were yon to he paid f ot 

or were yon to work gratuitously fcr the couUr 
also /—I never heard a word about it, whethpr'r 
was or not. 1 

819. When you went to make an .ppli K ti„ n 
for work for the county, did you expect tele 
paid for it ? — I did. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Butt. 

820. Did you know that if you were paid for 
canvassing, you could not vote at the election ?— 
Yes. 

821. While you were in the committee-room 
that day for an hour, you said nothing on earth 
about the ticket to any person ?— Not a word. 

822. Who first asked you to give evidence here 
on this petition ?— Mr. O’Keefe, I believe, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s clerk. 

823. Did Mr. O’Shaughnessy himself ever ask 
yon ? — No ; but he called upon me. 

824. Did he tell you from whom he came?— 
No. 

825. Were you ever offered money for giving 
your evidence, or for giving information ?— I 
was. 



826. How much ? — I was told I would get 20 1. 
if I went over to Mr. Fitzgerald, and could give 
any information. 

827. Who told you that? — Walker, that as- 
sisted me in canvassing, and a man of the name 
of Bailey. 

828. Were you ever threatened, or ever told 
that anything would happen to you if you did 
not give information ? — I was. 

829. What were you told ? — I was told I would 
be brought direct from my work, and put into 
gaol, and held over as a witness. 

830. Who told you that? — A messenger from 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s office. 

831. Have you not an establishment of your 
own ; a shop ? — I do business for myself. 

832. But you employ other workmen? — I do. 

833. Were you ever canvassed by anyone to 
vote ? — No. 

834. On either side? — Oh, yes; Pim and 
Corrigan. 

835. Who canvassed you to vote for Pim and 
Corrigan ? — A man I knew to be Mr. Mackin, 
of 8, W ellington-street. 

836. What did he say to you?— Mackin came 
to me by saying be was a neighbour of mine, 
and that he hoped I would excuse him for coming 
on Sunday, but “ I want you,” said he, “to vote 
for Pim and Corrigan.” 

837. Did he say anything more ? — I said “fc 
will not vote ” ; “ Well,” he says, “ do you vote, 
and a gentleman will call upon you and mention 
my name and satisfy you well.” 



[The Witness withdrew. 
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23 January 
1869. 



William Beckett, sworn; Examined by Mr. Palles. 

S38 Are you a freeman in the city of Dublin? 866- Had Butler voted? — No, not when he W. Beckett. 

* ‘ came home. 

j)j c | you vote at the last election? — I did. 867. HadHassett voted at the time ? — I really 
fuo’ For 'Guinness and Plunket ?— For Sir don’t know. 

Arthur Guinness and the Hon. Mr. Plunket. 868. Had "Walker voted?— I don’t know. 

* 841 Do you know a man of the name 869. How soon after you saw Butler did you 

f Richard Butler ? — I know two Richard vote ? — I didn’t vote for about an hour I suppose 
Butlers. 1 saw him. 

842 Did you happen to be in court to-day 870. Did you or Butler vote first ? — Butler, so 

when one Richard Butler was examined?— In- far as I could judge ; I couldn’t judge, only I 
deed I did. saw him going in. 

843 And you know him ? — I do. 871. So far as you could judge it was about an 

844* Do you remember seeing Butler any time hour after Butler came back before he voted? — 

before the last election ? Ob, I did ; l see him Yes. 

o £ ten 872. It he voted, do you remember seeing him ? 

845. And you talked with him about the elec- — I seen him, as I said, about an hour after. 

-Oh no. 8 7 3. An hour after he voted? — Yes ; very 



5. Generally ? — N othing of any consequence, neor it. 



847. Did you canvass for Sir Arthur Guinness ? 
—I did not. 

848. Did you sign any document for Sir Arthur 
Guinness ? — X did not. 

849. Did you suggest to Butler in any way 



874. Was his wife with him? — She was. 

875. Was your wife with you? — She was, 

87 6. Where did you go to after that ? — After 
what ? 

877. You told me you met Butler about an 



that he might canvass for Guinness and Plunket? hour after he had voted ; did you and Butler go 
0 to any place together ? — After I voted I went 

850. The day of the election were you talking home, because I lost him in Halston-street. The 
to Butler before Butler voted? — No, we were police was driving them all away, and I lost him 
talking in the morning, because he was up with and I went home. 

me having a bit of breakfast along with me. 878. But when you found him again after you 

851. Do you know a man of the name of had -voted, did you go tc anyplace with him? — 

"Walker ?— Yes. I did. 

852. Did you see him before you voted that 879. Where? 

day ? — Yes ; I saw a good many. street. 



-Into Fitzpatrick’s, in Capel- 



853. Do you know Hassett ? — I know Hassett. 

854. Did you see Hassett before you voted 
that day ? — I see him, but I don’t know whether 
it was before he had voted or no. 

855. Were you in Halston-street when Butler 
andWalker and Hassett voted? — I was in Halston- 

street, but I don’t know whether they had voted _ _ _ 

at the time, because the police was driving them patrick’s where did you go next? I went over 



880. Was anyone else with you except Butler ? 
— My missis, and his missis. 

881. What did you do in Fitzpatrick’s? — We 
had a quart of porter. 

882. Who paid for it? — I think it was my 
missis. 

883. When you had had the porter in Fitz- 



to Morrison’s, in Castle-street, and I bought this 
hat ( tapping his hat upon the cro wn \ 

884. Is that all you bought ? — "Well, afterwards 
tell you any my missis says, “ you have bought that hat 
William, you might as well buy me a bonnet,” 



885. At whose place did you buy it? — It is 
one between Stafford-street and Capel-street. 

886. Mary-street? — Mary-street. 

887. Did anybody else buy a hat at Morrison’s? 
— I didn’t see anybody buy a hat. 

888. What did you pay for the hat? — I paid 
12 s. for the two ; that is for Butler’s and this. 

889. There were two hats bought? — Two hats 



all about, and driving them up and down. The 
police says to young Butler, “ You young vaga- 
bone go along or I’ll lock you up ; thiB is the 
sixth time I’ve told you, and I won’t 

more.” . „ „ 

856. Before Butler voted, you had been talking and I bought her a bonnet, 

to him about the election? — Nothing of any con- nn * A ^ — 1 - 

sequence. 

857. You breakfasted with him? — He break- 
fasted with me. 

808. Did the two of you go down from break- 
fast to Halston-street? — No, we went up to 
Sackville-street first. 

859. And after you went to Sackville-street — w 

did you go down to Halston-Btreet ? — Yes, we together. His missis asked me to get one for 
took' a walk down. _ him, and she says, “ Mr. Beckett will you buy 

860. From the committee rooms into Sackville- one for him,” and I said, I didn’t mind if I 
street ? — I went up that way, but young Butler did ; so I bought the two. 

went in. 8S0. Did you take away your hat that day ?— - 

861. And you waited for young Butler until because there was a crowd outside, and they 

he came out? — Yes. were all roaring, going down Castle-street, and 

862. And you went up to Halston-street?— -I sa y S ^ « if j bring the band-box out, the young 
jjwent up to Halston-street and I lost him in blackguards will smash it.” 

JS? S ryj et ' 1 -d ,, ■ .1 ip T j - 1 891. About how soon after that date did you 

bb3. Did you lose Butler in the crowd r — I did. , , , .1 t n f 

864. "When did you afterwards see Butler f fc back P * 7 

again ?— I suppose about three-quarters of an 1 was m n0 buny abou . ' . . 

hour. 892. "Who brought it back for you ? — A few 

865. Had you voted at the time you saw days afterwards Mrs. Beckett and Mrs. Butler 

Butler ? — No. went over and got it. 

29. C 893. You 
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W. Beckett. 893. You paid 12 s., I think you told me for 
the two hats ? — Yes. 

*3 January 894. In what money did you pay for it? — 
1869. I paid it with a note. 

895. How much was the note ? — A five pound 
note. 

896. Do you remember that they had not 
change in Morrison’s for the five-pound note. ? — 
Perfectly well. 

897. And I believe a boy in Morrison’s went 
out for the purpose of getting change ? — He did. 

898. And gave you 4 7. 8 s. ?— He did, which 
was natural. 

899. Where did you get the 5 l. ? — I got it at 
home in my box. 

900. I suppose there were a great number of 
other five-pound notes where you got that one ? 
— There were not. 

901. How long had it been in that box? — 
I suppose it might have been there about two 
months. 

902. I suppose that there is another five-pound 
note in the box now ? — No. there is not ; there 
may be a few shillings, or the like of that. 

903. When you paid for the hats, where did 
you go to ? — W e went up to Moore-street. 

904. Did you go to any place before that ; it’s 
thirsty thing buying a hat ? — No; we went to 
Moore-street; my missis wanted to get some- 
thing for dinner, and we went into Clarke’s, 
while the women went up to get a bit of steak for 
their dinner. I had half a glass of port wine, 
and so did Butler ; and after mat, we came down 
to Bulger’s, and Butler met a few of his friends, 
and he brought them into Bulger’s to treat them. 

905. Who paid for the treat at Bulger’s? — 
Mr. Butler, I think. 

906. With what money did he pay for it? — 
I didn’t see. 

907. Will you swear that he didn’t pay for it 
with a five-pound note? — I will, for I didn’t see 
him. 

908. Did you go to Mr. Sutton for tire pur- 
pose of giving your evidence ?— I had no evi- 
dence to give Mr. Sutton. 

909. Did you go to Mr. Sutton’s; do you 
know Mr. Sutton ? — Oh, I know the gentleman ; 
yes, I do. 

910. Do you know where he lives? — No, I do 
not. 

911. Do you know the office in Abbey-street? 
— -1 do. 

912.. Did you go there for the purpose of giv- 
ing evidenoe ? — No ; I had no evidence to give. 

913. Do you know his office in Harcourt- 
street? — I do not. 

914 You never went there ?— I never meddle, 
or make 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Answer the ques- 
tions you are asked, and don’t make a 
speech.. 

915. Mr. Palles .] When you went with Butler 
to Halston-street, did you go to 76 Capel-street ? 
—No, I didn’t leave Halston-street with Butler. 

916. When did you see Butler next beforo you 
bought the hat ? — About an hour after I voted, 

I saw him, and I went over then to Morrison’s. 

917. Where did you see him first; an hour after 
you had voted ? — In Capel-street. 

918. In what part of Capel-street? — It was on 
the top of it. 

- - 919. .Did you pass with him by 76 Capel- 
street ? — Yes. 



920. Did Butler go in? Nnt 

ledge. b iNot t0 my know. 

not in my prJsenceTl 

no? go' inl-rS.° f ^ Pa8S 76 C *P W 1Kl 

923. Were your wives with von noon tW 

casion? — Yes. ’ pun unit oe- 

924. Were they walking with vou , 

—They were behind. “ nn you, or behind? , 

925. Why were they behind ?-Oh, I don- 
know: a man might be walking with mSl 
!m “ e -“V ashing to be talking !„ the 

926. When did they join you? — When Wo 

j USt 14 tl,e ' w 

. 927 ' And I suppose from Fitzpatrick’s to hlo-. 
= s.y°u all walked together ?_We all walked 

928. You of course never saw any railway 
tickets on the morning of this election ?>— V„ 

I did not. ' ’ 

929. And Butler never showed vou any rail- 
way ticket ? — He did not. 

930. And you didn’t get any 5 1. ?— No 

wi?hLmL y N“ WCTe n °‘ “ 76 CapeUto '* 

ITT 9 ?. 2, A , n<i y° u kad no conversation with 
Walker about this election? — No. 

923. Did you ever tell Butler you would mve 
him the tip? — No. 

934. Did you know that Butler was inex- 
perienced in voting as a freeman ?— I did not. 

935. Did you know that he had never voted 
before ? — I did. 

936. Knowing he had not voted before, did 
you the evening before the election tell him that 
you would give him the tip, and that you would 
tell him what was to be done ? — Bedad I couldn’t 
tell him that. I couldn’t tell him what I didn't 
know myself. If I had known myself, I might 
have told him. 



937. Then it is quite untrue, that you and 
Walker, aud Hassett and Butler, were together 
immediately before you voted? — Not together. 
I seen them in Halston-street, that’s all. 

938. Did you hear Walker say, “ It’s all right, 
you may go in and vote ” ? — I did not. 

939. You didn’t use the word "tip,” of course, 
upon any occasion at all ? — No ; bedad, I did not. 

940. You wouldn’t take money for a vote ?— 
Well, I would not like to be put in prison; and 
I believe there is an Act of Parliament now for 
putting people in prison for taking money. 

941. Putting aside the Act of Parliament, 
would you take money for your vote, whether 
there was an Act of Parliament or anything else? 
—No. 



Mr. Justice Keogh thought the exami- 
nation was overstepping its proper limits- 

942. Mr. Palles. ] Where did you get that 
5 l. ? — In my box at home. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

943. You say the police said that Butler was 

annoying them, and that they turned him on Brx 
or seven times? — Yes. . . 

944. Did he look as if he had been drinking 
at that time ? — Yes ; and his face was ali^. 
scratched ; and the night'before he was fightings 
with a man they call Paddy Manock. 

945. That was before he voted at all, so tar as 
you know ? — Yes ; he was a disgrace to be along 
with, the state he was in. 

[The Witness withdrew. . 
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Henry Bailey, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



946 ARE you a freeman ? — Tes. after when be turned about, and said he tome, H. Bailey. 

947 Do you remember getting a circular to says he, ,c Bailey”, says he, “ don’t go out of 

•■tend.' at the committee-rooms before the elec- the way,” he says, “till I see you”; with that I 23 January 

tion?— Yes. remained for something less than a quarter of iS6g. 

3 943 Was that the night before the polling ? — an hour, and he walks to me and says to me, says 
Ye; . on the Thursday night. he, “ Now,” says he, “ if I get it you what will 

949 Where were the committee-rooms in your you stand”? ,c You know, “ says I, “ it will be 

r( jj Inns Quay. all right.” So with that he walked over to this 

950'. Did you go there the night before the young lad, and I, being a working carpenter, I 

election ? I went there in the evening, as I am so used to the hospitals that I took him for a 

ca p student, and I went up to him ; at least, he went 

‘ i] Were there a number of gentlemen there to him and spoke to him first; and he went up 
of the committee ? — There were. to him and put his hand upon his shoulder, and 

952. Was Mr. Moore, the attorney, there ? — what he said 1 do not know. This was something 

Mr. Moore was there and other gentleman ; I do like 20 feet from me, and then he says, ** Bailey, 
not know exactly what his name is. go up to him now and your business is done,” 

953. That is Mr. William Moore ? — He was a said he. So I forgot the number, but, however, 

gentleman with a little impediment in his eye ; in going as I took it for number three in place 
there was another solicitor with him. of 76, 1 went to number three a shoemaker’s shop ; 

954. Do you know his name ? — I do not know making my mistake I came back again, and Mr. 

his name. Campbell there represented himself that I should 

955. Did you know a man of the name of Wil- forget myself to make the mistake. “ Go where 

liam Campbell ? — Yes. I told you,” says he ; “ give me the number over 

956. Do you know him now? — I would, if I again,” says I; “76,” says he. I went for to 

saw him ; I met him here this morning. meet my employer Mr. Mackenzie, and I had 

957. Did you see him here this morning ? — got a glass of grog myself and my mate, which he 

y es is here, and myself and my mate which he is here 

958. In this court house ? — No ; not in the in the gallery now. 

courthouse; outside. 971. Do you remember what sort- of a ticket 

959. Was he in the committee-rooms that you got? — A Midland Railway ticket, I think, 

evening ? — No. 972. Did you drink some during the day? — I 

960. Were you there with any other freemen did. 

at the committee-rooms ? — I was. 973. Did you get drunk? — "Well, no, not 



961. Who were the other freemen? — Booth- 
man and Jessman, who is now dead, aud another 
man, who is a painter; I cannot recall these 
things; but, however, the four of us went at 
seven o’clock in the Morning. 

962. Had you been there the evening before? 
— We were there ; and we werd desired to go at 
seven in the morning, and we were therel 

963. Were you at the committee-rooms at seven 
in the morning ? — Yes. 

964. Who told you to be there at seven o’clock 
in the morning ? — Mr. Moore. 

965. Did you go up to Green-street? — De- 
cidedly ; we were all put up there ; myself and 
Butler, and Warren. 

966. Is W arren the name of the painter ?■ — No, 
he was the agent that was tallied up with us. 

967. What is his name ? — I think it is Ben- 
jamin Warren, of Donny brook. 

968. Were'you polled here ? — Yes, where we 
always poll; with the B’s. 

969. After you had polled did you see the man 
named Campbell ? — Y es. 

_ 970, Tell his Lordship now what Campbell 
did? — After I polled at half-past 8 o’clock, I re- 
turned and saw Mr. Campbell, and I turned abont 
and asked him what would be done with Butler. 
This man remains with a broken leg in the hos- 
pital, and I took him out of the hospital and 
polled him, and he turned about from Mr. Camp- 
bell to me, and said he to me, “ Give me your 
,-“«wn name and his together” ; with that a friend 
that was second last on the table described the 
story that he turned about, and he wrote down 
mimes against the panel of the door ; that is 
Hopkins; and doing that he put it into his 
pocket, and then he turned about after that ; I 
should think it was ’ about a quarter of an hour 



drunk. 

974. Did you go back to 76 Capel-street that 
day ? — No ; not till the next morning. 

975. Now, tell his Lordship about the next 

morning? — -Well, the next morning I happened 
to be going down, and just as I turned out of the 
Little Green I just came down, and I met Mr. 
Walker and what is this other man’s name. 

976. Hopkins? — I met Hopkins and Walker, 
and Hopkins turns about, and says he, " Harry, 
can you come home” ? cc Bedad,” says I, “ I have 
made a mistake in the number” ; “ Oh,” says he, 
(that’s Walker), “ there is 5 7. lost.” 

977. Did you show him a ticket? — Yes, I had 
it in my hand. Then Hopkins turned about; 
and he said to me, say he, “ I will give you 2 7. 
for it”; “ I will take it,” says I; with that he 
passed. W e went up to the house, and there 
was no one there to give us any information. 

.978. Do you mean the house number 76? — 
Yes, number 76. Then we went over to Dame- 
street, and in going over to Dame-street, 1 met 
Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Campbell turned about, 
and he brought me into the committee -room; 
and says Mr. Campbell tome, says he,“ All right 
now Bailey,” says he; “ No,” says I; “ I forgot 
myself,” says I, “ and the number.” “ Did not 
I tell you about it,” says he ; with that I told 
him about the ticket. “ Well now,” says he, 
“ You have lost 5 7. ; however," says he, “ I 
think I can maintain it for you.” 

979. Were you upstairs in the committee- 
room when Campbell said that to you ? No. 

980. Where were you ?— In the back parlour. 

981. Was anyone else present ? — No. 

982. Had Campbell brought you into that 



place? — Yes. 
c 2 



983. Where ' 
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H. Bailey . 983. Where had Hopkins and Walker gone 

' to ? — I could not tell you ; they had dispersed. 

23 January 984. Did you see Hopkins after that? — I did. 
i86g. 985. How long did you remain in the com- 

mittee-rooms before you saw Hopkins again ? — I 
think it was closing ; about three o’clock ; be- 
tween two and three o’clock. 

986. Tell his Lordship when you next saw 
Hopkins, and what occurred after going back to 
Capel-street ? — Well, I met Hopkins, and said he 
to me, “Well,” says he, “Bayley”; I said to 
him, “ I am in a bad situation “ Well,” says 
he to me, “ I think,” says he, “ I will be able to 
put it all right, and we will go back ” ; with that 
we went back to 76, Capel-street, and he turned 
about and he took the ticket from me, and he 
took it in, and he was desired then to retire for 
an hour, or an hour and a-half, and we remained ; 
which we went in to the corner of Gervase-street ; 
and I had a pint of porter, and he had a glass of 
porter ; we remained for an hour and a-half, and 
we went back, and the ticket was returned to me 
of no use ; the parties was not there and could 
not be found. 

987. Did Hopkins say anything to you about 
where the man was that was to pay the 5 l. ? — 
No. 

988. Was the name of Forrest mentioned at 
all ; do you mind whether it was or not ? — Upon 
my word I do not. 

989. What happened next ? — After that I went 
to Mr. Campbell backwards and forwards, and I 
could get no result from Mr. Campbell, and he 
turned about and he asked me, “ had I the ticket 
safe,” and I told him, “ I had,” and I was some- 
thing about 10 feet distant from him, when he 
said to me, “ You had better give me the ticket, 
and 1 will see what 1 can do with it for you.” 

_ 990. Did you give him the ticket? — Most de- 
cidedly. 

990. Mr. Justice Keogh. ] To whom? — To Mr. 
■Campbell, who is our Conservative agent. 

Mr. Heron applied that Mr. Campbell 
might be brought forward. 

991. Mr. Heron (to the Witmess).~\ Is that the 
man ( pointing to a person in the court)? — Yes, 
that is the gentleman. 

992. Was that the last you saw of the ticket ? 
— That is the last. 

993. And you never got your money since ? — 
None. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

994. Then you got nothing for your vote ?— 
No. 



995. But I believe you have got something for 
coming and giving evidence ? — Yes. 

996. How long had you been engaged in col- 
lecting evidence in the case ? — F our and two is 
six and two is eight ; eight days. 

937. Is that all ?— To mv knowledge. 

998. When were you first spoken to about 
get tjng evidence in the case?— Well, really I 
couldn t tell you for the first part ; that is to give 
you exactly the day. 

999. About how soon after the election? — I 
will just calculate. 

1000. Was it after Christmas or before? — 
Well, my impression was that it was before it. 

1001. How long before it? — I couldn’t exactly 
sa y> but I think, as near as we can go, it was 
about a week ; either a week or four days ; I am 
not sure which. 



1002. Did you go to anyone about it J_v„ , 

didn t meet a single being, <* 0 od Wl " • °> 1 
ferent, but a newsman. * 0 5 bad ’ or 

1003. What is his name ?— Gavntw 

1004. mere does he live?— He liv* • 

Dorset-street. e lves in 

1005. He came to your house?— Oh im T 

him in a public-house. n ° s * met 

1006. What did he say to you?— H p .l 

if I went over to Mr. Fitzgerald I could U^ N 
cently treated. 0 C0Ul(1 be ^ 

1007. Did you go over?— I did. 

1008. How soon after?— Three days after be 

cause I wasn t satisfied with the thinv at all ’ 

1009. You were not satisfied wlh whV 
I hat was for to go over. 

1010. What were yon not satirfed with!- 
With my mind. 

1011. Is it that you did not think thatyoukd 
any information to give ? — Oh, yes. 

1012.. Or that you hadn’t made up your mM 
about giving it?— That’s right. 

1013. How often have you been with Mr 
Fitzgerald since ? — I believe I conldn’t tell von’ 

1014. So often ?— Five or six times. 7 

. !015. Besides the evidence which you have 
given to-day, have you been ever since employed 
trying to get other evidence ?— No. 

1016. Do you swear that? — I do. 

1017. You have not asked other parties ? I 

have asked them, but I was not obliged to' ask 
them. 

1018. How many have you asked besides 
yourself to come forward ana give evidence?— 
Only one. 

1019. Who was that ? — Mr. Hagarty. 

1020. Did you ever speak to Hopkins? -I 
did. 

1021. Did you ask him? — I did. 

1022. That is two; did you ever speak to 
Bntler ? — No, Butler was gone. 

1023. Gone over before ? — Yes. 

1024. Did you ever speak to Walker?— I did 

1025. That’s three ; you know you said you 
only spoke to one? — He was gone. 

1026. Before then?— Yes. 

1027. Did you ever speak to Smith?— No, I 
don’t know Smith to my knowledge. 

1028. Did you ever tell him that there was 
plenty of money to be got by giving evidence? 

— No. 



1029. Did you ever tell him there was money 
to be got? — I did ; but I didn’t name the plenty. 

1030. How much money have you gotten 
already yourself, or is it so much that you can- 
not count it?— Well, then, indeed- it is not; for 
it wouldn’t be a week’s wages for me. 

1031. How much money have you got from 
Mr. Fitzgerald?— £.6. 

1032. And that would not be a week’s wages? 
— Only a week’s wages. 

1033. Do you get a pound a day for your 
work ? — No, but on my jobs. 

1034. Do you mean to tell his Lordship you 
get a pound a day? — Often I do. 

1035. What are your usual wages? Five 
shillings a day, but on my jobs, as a working 
carpenter, I have earned a pound a day. ^ 

1036. That is one of your best jobs?— De- 
cidedly. 

1037. Then this is one of your best jobs that 

you are doing now ? — Quite so ; I will not m- 
terefere with vou about that. _. , 

J 1038. Did 
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1038. Did you ever hear anything at all about 
a ticket until after you had voted? — No. 

1039. At what time of the day did you say 
you voted ? — At half-past eight o’clock. 

; 1040. Up to that time you had not heard any- 
thin »■ at all ? — No, nor up till one o’clock. 

1041 . When did you make up your mind how 
you would vote? — My mind was made up pre- 
vious to that altogether. 

1042. Had you ever voted before? — Yes. 

1043. When had you your mind made up how 
you would vote; you say long before this? — 
Yes. 

1044. How had you it made up ? — To vote 
for Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. Piuukett. 

1045. Then when you went up- at half-past 
eight o’clock, you had no doubt whatever how 
you would vote ? — Certainly not. 

1046. At that time had you got any promise 
of any money? — Nothing more than that we would 
he decently dealt with; that was the word, 
“decently dealt with.” 

1047. Who told you that ? — Mr. Warren and 
Mr. Moore. 

1048 Do you mean the solicitor? — Yes. 

1049. A Mr. Warren of Donnybrook? — Yes. 

1050. When did they tell you that? — The 
evening previous, 

1051. Where? — In the tally room. 

1052. Where ? — On Essex-quay. 

1053. What were the very words that were 

used ? — W ell, he turned about and told me the 
four of us where to go and vote early in the 
morning and to be there at seven o’clock, and 
then the word was 

1054. What did they. Bay; did they say 



anything more? — That we would be decently 
treated. 

1055. Which of them said that ? — Both. 

1056. Were they both speaking at the same 
time ? — I couldn’t say that. 

1057. Which of them said it? — Mr. Warren 
and Mr. Moore. 

1058. And that was all that passed, and then 
you voted on the next day ? — That was all. 

1059. Had you been promised anything for 
giving your vote ? — No. 

1060. Were you promised anything additional 
for your evidence ? — No. 

1061. Are you to get anything else ? — No ; 
nothing that I know of. 

1062. You were not promised anything more? 
— No. 

1063. Do you recollect being in Beckett’s 
room when Hagarty called up there one day ? — 
Yes. 

1064. Do you recollect asking them whether 
they could give evidence in the case? — Yes. 

1065. Did anybody use those expressions, 
“Well Bailey! Any money ? It is perjury; 
to-day Pirn’s money will get a great pocketing”? 
— No. 

1066. Nothing like it? — No. 

1067. Did you say, “ I do not care for what 
purpose it is circulated ; it is better to have it 
circulated than lying at the bank ” ? — No, I deny 
that altogether, only that I told them this, that I 
understood that Hagarty would be decently 
treated if he gave evidence, but no sums of 
money. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to Monday next, at half-past Ten 
o’clock. 



29. 



C 3 



H. Bailey. 

23 January 
i86g. 
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Monday, 25th January 1869. 



Woodlock and Foley - Petitioners. 



GUINNESS 



AND 



Respondent. 



95 Januaiy 
1869. 



Mr. Butt applied to have the Witnesses, Hagarty and Bailey, recalled. 
Mr. Heron offered no objection. 



Mr. Justice Keogli said that there should be a general understanding on both sides that the 
Witnesses might he recalled, and that some time should he fixed at which there should be a general 
recalling of the Witnesses. 



William Ormsby, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



W. Ormsby 1068. Were you Sub-Sheriff of the City of 
Esq. Dublin last year at the time of this election? — I 
* was. 

1069. Do you produce the various depntations 
which you received from Messrs. Guinness and 
Plunket appointing check-clerks and inspectors 
of booths ; are they lodged in your office ? — I 
got a subpoena to produce certain documents, 
which I brought with me. 

1070. But have you got them, because on 
Saturday we intimated to you that we would 
want them? — 1 cannot tell you exactly what 
I have; I told Mr. Fitzgerald that I would get 
all that was needed. 

1071. Do you produce the account of election 
expenses sent in by the expense agent? — Yes. 

1072. Is this ( handing a document to the Witness ) 
the original document? — Yes. 

10[3. This is “Expenses of the Conservative 
Candidates, Sir A. E. Guinness, Bart., and the 
Hon. David Robert Plunket at the election for 
the city of Dublin, held in November, 1868. 
Sheriff’s account, 519/. 19 s.; J. Julian, Esq., 



solicitor, conducting agent for Hon. D. R. Plun- 
ket, 253 Z. 19 s. 1 d. ; W. F. Darley, Esq., q.c., 
counsel for Sir A. E. Guinness, Bart., 46 1 . 3 s. Id.; 
newspapers, & c., for advertising, 1,425 Z. 15 s.; 
car-hire, 519 Z. 11s. 4c7. ; printing, stationery, 
stamps, &c. &c., 2,449 Z. 17 s. 5 d. ; rent, &c., of 
committee and tally-rooms, &c., 565 Z. 3 s. 9 d . ; 
agents, 195 Z. 6 s.; inspectors, poll, and check- 
clerks, 699 Z. ; furniture, gas, carpentry, &c., 
538 Z. Is. 7 d. ; canvassers, clerks, messengers, 
personation, and tally agents, &c. &c., 2547 Z. 
7 s. 10 d. ; bill-posting, lists of voters, candi- 
dates’ expenses, &c. &c., 414 Z. Is. lid.; total, 
10,174 Z. 6 s.; one moiety for each candidate, 
5,087 /. 3 s.; expense agents for Sir A. E. Guin- 
ness, Bart., and the Hon. David R. Plunket, 
James Creed Meredith, ll.d., 56 Upper Mount- 
street, John Guinness Beatty, Rotundo Hos- 
pital” ; have you the other documents 1 — I have 
sent for the box containing them ; I have the 
list of deputy sheriffs, which the Court ordered 
( producing the same). 

[The Witness withdrew. 



John Wilson, sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



J. Wilson. 1074. What are you by trade ? — A Shoe- 
maker. 

1075. Are you a freeman ? — Yes. 

1076. Is your father a freeman? — He is. 

1077. Do you live together? — No. 

1078. Had you ever voted at any election be- 
fore the last ? — No. 

1079. Do you remember voting at the last 
election ? — I do. 

1080. Before the election did anyone call upon 
you and canvass you? — Several parties can- 
vassed me. 

1081. Do you know the names of any that 
canvassed you for the last election?— I do; must 
I mention his name. 

1082. You must ? — Thomas O’Reilly can- 
vassed me for Pirn and Corrigan. 

1083. Who canvassed you for Guinness and 
Plunket ? — One young man, but I do not know 
his name. 

1084. Did you tell him whom you would vote 
f°r ? — Yes, I told the young man who called on 
me “for Guinness and Plunket” that I would 
vote for them. 



1085. How long before the election was it 
that you Baid you would vote for Guinness and 
Plunket ? — Some time ; O’Reilly, I think, called 
on me on the Saturday previous to the election; 

I think it was the Saturday. 

1086. And when did the other young man 
call upon you ? — The same day. 

1087. Was it on the Saturday before the elec- 
tion that you said you would vote for Guinness 
and Plunket? — Yes. 

1088. Had the young man a book in his hand ? 
— He had a list in his hand. 

1089. Did he make some note on the list when 
he took your name ?— With a pencil he marked 
somethingon the list. 

1090. Was anything said about your father 
between you and that young man ? — No. _ 

1091. Were you ever in any of the committee- 

rooms? — No. _ .. 

1092. Did you go on the morning of the poll- 
ing-day to vote ? — I did. 

1093. Whom did you first see in reference to 
your voting on the morning of the polling-day 
— I went down to Green-street, or to Halston- 
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street rather, between 9 and 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and I seen my father, and I asked him 
had he voted, and he said he had and for me to 
do the same, and which I did do so. 

1094. For whom did you vote ? — Guinness and 
Plunket. 

1095. At what hour was that ? — I think closing 
up to about 10 o’clock, as far as I can judge. 

1396. Did you remain long in the neighbour- 
hood of Halston-street ? — I did. 

1097. Were you here hanging about? — I do 
not understand that word “ hanging about.” X 
was waiting about. 

1098. Do you know a man named Campbell ? — 
Not personally. 

1099. Had you known him before by appear- 
ance? — No. 

1100. Did you see him on that day ? — I did. 

1101. At what hour did you see him ? — I think 
at about one o’clock. 

1102. What did Campbell say to you, or did 
you say to Campbell, which of you spoke first? 
—I did. 

1103. What did you say to him? — I told him 
I had voted, and he asked me for whom, I said 
“ For Guinness and Plunket.” Then he said, 

I was all right. So in a few minutes after, he 
brought me up to the corner of King-street, I 
think it was ; that is King-street that runs at 
the top of Halston-street ; and he asked me if he 
got me 5 l., what I would give him. 

1104. What did you say? — I said, I would 
give him 2 l. out of the 5 l. 

1105. "What next happened? — He introduced 
me to a young man in Halston-street, who gave 
me a ticket. 

1106. Did the young man say anything to 
you? — He directed me to go to 76 Capel-street. 

1107. What did you do? — I knocked at the 
door there. 

1108. Did you go to 76, Capel-street? — Yes. 

1109. Just tell his Lordship what occurred? — 
I went into 76 Capel-street ; I was let in by a lad ; 
I was desired to knock at the front parlour door, 
which I did. There was about a couple of 
clerks inside writing ; they desired me to knock 
at the back parlour-door, and I handed in the 
ticket through a slit, and the moment after a hand 
gave me an envelope. 

1110. Did you go away then? — I went away 
then. 

1111. Which way? — The back way. 

1112. Who told you to go away the back 
way ? — The lad at the door. 

1113. Did you go any where then? — Back to 
Halston-street. 

1114. And did you see Campbell there ? — Yes. 

1115. What occurred between you then? — I 
gave him the envelope. He went away then, 
and came back in a couple of moments. 

1116. Had you opened the envelope before? — 
No. 

1117. Did you see him take anything out of 
it?- Yes. 

1118. What did he take out of it ? — A 51. note. 

1119. Mr. Justice KeoghS] Who took it out 

. °f the envelope? — Campbell. Then he went 

away I suppose to change it, and came back 
again with tour half-sovereigns and one sovereign. 

1120. Is that all thathe gave you ? — That is all. 

1121. Could you identify the young man that 
gave you the ticket?— I could not. 

1122. Did you see your father after that ? — 
After that I did. 

L — 2& 



1123. Where did you see your father ? — I was 
with him the whole day up to the time I got the 
ticket. 

1124. Did you see your father about the 
money ? — Not after. Not after I got my money. 
X got drunk and went home. 

1125. But had you seen your father before 
that ? — I seen him up to the time that I got the 
ticket, but not from the time I got the ticket. 

1126. Did you introduce your father to Camp- 
bell? — I told my father when I was going back 
to Campbell, that I was all right, and then my 
father disappeared. I don’t know what became 
of him after. 

1127. Did you point out Campbell to your 
father ? — Certainly not ; I did not. 

1128. At what hour was it that you told your 
father that you were all right? — I think it was 
about one o’clock when I got the railway ticket, 
and I do not think there elapsed above five 
minutes. 

1129. Had you got the railway ticket when 
you told your father? — ( had not the railway 
ticket, because Mr. Campbell brought me up to 
the corner of the street, separate from my father, 
and he and he asked me then if I got my 5 l. } 
what 1 would give him out of them, and I told 
him I would give him 2 1. 

1130. It was after that you told your father 
you were all right? — Oh, yes ; after that. 



J. Wilson. 

25 January 
1869. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Butt. 

1131. I think you said your father had voted 
before you ? — He did early, previous to me. 

1132. Do you know a man of the name of 
Gilligan-? — I do ; Thomas Gilligan. 

1133. Do you know where he is? — I cannot 
say. 

1134. When did you last see him? — On 
Thursday night ; I parted with him about half- 
past 11. Both of us were drunk. 

1135. Did Gilligan speak to you about giving 
evidence? — He did. 

1136. When did he first speak to you about 
giving evidence ? — On Tuesday last. 

1137. Where did he speak to you? — I first 
met him in Lundy’s public-house in New-street 

1138. Did you drink there ? — I did. 

1139. Did he take you to any place ? — W e had 
a couple of glasses of whiskey there, and then 
on the road down to the town we had a couple 
more. 

1140. One each? — One each. 

1141. What time of the day was this? — I 
think that might be about half-past 12. 

1142. Did you take any more after that? — 
Yes j the last place we took a drink in was Wil- 
liam-street, at the corner of the market. 

1143. How much did you take there? — Half 
a glass. 

1144. That was two glasses and a-half ? — Yes. 

1145. Did Gilligan take you there? — Yes. 

1146. Did you get any money there ? — Yes. 

1147. How much? — £. 2. 

1148. Did Gilligan get anything? — I cannot 
answer that. 

1149. Did you see him get anything ? — No. 

1150. Did you give information then to Mr. 
Fitzgerald? — Not to Mr. Fitzgerald, to Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy. 

1151. Was it written down ?— Yes ; it was. 

1152. Were you sober when you gave it?— 
Well, strictly speaking, I was not sober. 

c 4 1153. Were 
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J. Wilson. 1153. Were you promised anything more by 

any person ?— Coming out of the office during 

25 January the time that I was giving my statement, my 
l86 9' father came into Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s office, 
brought up by another person of the name of 
Byrne, which Mr. Byrne, according to my 
father’s story to me waited there ; and, according 
to my father’s word, he said he forced him to 
come to give evidence. 

1154. Were you yourself promised any more 
money by any person ? — By a stranger, I can- 
not remember his name ; I was told that every 
person I brought up to give evidence I should 
get 1 1. for myself. 

1155. Were you ever promised 50 l. ? — I was, 
by a man of the name of Quin, a shoe-maker. 
I was promised 50 l. reward if I gave information 
on the 30th and 31st of December. 

1156. It was after that that Gilligan brought 
you to Mr. Fitzgerald’s office ? — Yes. 



1157 . And then you got 2 1 ?— Yes • I 9 1 

1158. Who promisee! you the li.’fm era™ 

person that you brought up to give evidence ?!_ A 
stranger ; I have not seen him since. A 

U59. Where did you see him?-In the t»<_ 
sage of Mr. Fitzgerald’s office. ^ 

1160. Were you promised for your own e ,i 

dence any money after the 2 1. ? No. 

1161. Iam rather curious about that Gilligan • 
do you know him well ?— Well, I am acquainted 
with him, no doubt, for these three or four 
years. 



1162. Do you know where he lives?— He 
lives somewhere in Mabbot-atreet, but I cannot 
say the number. 

1163. Were you looking for him on the Thurs- 
day? — I was not. 

1164. Have you seen him since?— I have 
not. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Robert Wilson, sworn; Examined by Mr. Palles. 



R. Wilson. 1165. Are you the father of the last witness ? 
— Yes. 

1166. You are a freeman of the city of Dub- 
lin, I believe ? — I am. 

1167. And you voted at the last election ? — I 
voted at the last election, and at many elections 

...' * before. 

1168. And you voted for Guinness and Plunket, 
I believe ? — I did. 

1169. Do you remember before the election, 
going one evening to Guinness and Plunket’s 
committee-rooms in Dame-street? — I do. 

1170. About how long was that before the 
election ? — I went several times to look for em- 
ployment, for I heard they were giving employ- 
ment. 

1171. When did you go first there to look for 
employment? — About a fortnight or so before 
the election. 

1172. Do you know the names of any of the 

g entlemen that you saw there when you went to 
le committee-rooms ? — Indeed, I do not. 

1173. When you went there, did you ask for 
anything? — I asked for employment, but they 
told me they could give no freeman employment 
as I had a vote. 

1174. Did they ask you to sign any document ? 
— Yes ; he asked me to sign a paper that I 
should go up voluntarily to vote of my own free 

will. 

Mr. Palles applied for the paper signed 
by the Witness. 

Mr. Sutton stated that tho paper should be 
produced as far as possible. 

1175. Mr. Palles (to the Witness').^ Did you 
sign the paper ? — It was given to me to sign. 

1176. Did you sign the paper yourself? — 
Yes. 

1177. Was it at the central committee- 
rooms, or at what committee-rooms did you sign 
the paper ? — In Dame-street. 

1178. Do you remember the number in Dame- 
street ? — No. 

1179. Was it 47 and 48 ? — I think it was. 

. 1180. After you. had signed that paper, did 
they give you any list of men to canvass ?— Not 
a word. 



1181. Did you canvass for them? — No. 

1182. Did you do any work ?— I did no work, 
only on the day of the polling. 

1183. Between that day and the day of the 
polling, were you frequently at the committee- 
rooms ? — I attended two or three meetings. 

1184. Can you tell me the names of any 
persons that you saw at those meetings that you 
remember? — I could not, indeed. 

1185. Do you remember seeing Mr. Erson 
there upon any occasion ? — Never ; I don’t know 
the name at all. 

1186. Do you know a man of the name of 
Campbell ? — Yes. 

1187. Had you known him previous to the 
election ? — I saw him in the committee-rooms. 

1188. When did you see him in the com- 
mittee-rooms ? — When I went to look for em- 
ployment. 

1189. That is in the Conservative committee- 
rooms, when you went first? — Yes. 

1190. What was Campbell doing in the com- 
mittee-rooms when you saw him there ? — I think 
he was filling in papers or giving cards. 

1191. Working there as a clerk, I suppose, 
and assisting in the business ? — I thought so. 

1192. Do you remember seeing in those com- 
mittee-rooms canvassers getting cards or lists of 
people ? — No, I do not. 

1193. Did you see Campbell giving papers to 
various people in that room ? — I did not. 

1194. Did you see Campbell in that room 
more than once when you called there later, 
between then and the election ? — Only once. _ 

1195. Now, we will come down to the morning 
of the polling ; at about what hour did you 
come to Halston-street on that morning? 
About half-past eight. 

1196. About what hour did you vote ?— About 
half-past 10, I think. 

1197. What did you do after you had voted; 

did you remain about the court-house? 1 re " 
mained, and walked from booth to booth, and 
saw the people coming up, looking for their 
letters. . . 

1198. You remained there mixing and talking 
with the other freemen, I suppose? — Yes.. 

1199. Do you remember your son coming up’ 
to vote after you had voted ? — I do. 
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1200. Do you remember telling him to do 
anvthin" ? — I told him to go and vote. 

1201. ° And showed him the place where you 
haA voted? I aid. 

1202. Do you remember, later m tue day, 
vour son saying anything to you ? — I do. 

' 1203. After your son had said anything to 
“ did you go to Campbell?— Well, my son 
told' me what he did do, and ho told me that he 
had done wrong iu giving his envelope up, and 
then he introduced me to Mr. Campbell as his 
father, and that I should just be the same as 
himself ; that is the truth. 

1204. Did Campbell say anything to you 
then ? — He bid me go to the devil one time. 

120 5. Tell us, now, everything that passed 
between you and Campbell, either in conversa- 
tion or action? — My son introduced me to 
Campbell as his father, and he told Campbell 
that I would do the same as he did himself. 

William Campbell having been called, 
came into Court. 

Mr. Justice Keogli directed him not to 
leave the Court. 

1206. Mr. Palles (to the Witness).'] You told 
your son that you would do the same what; 
next happened? — He showed me to 6ome 
little man who was going about, and he put a 
card or something in my hand ; it was a little 
stiff, and I never opened my hand from the time 
I got it till I went to Capel-street. 

1207. Who was it put it into your hand? — I 
could not tell. 

1208. Was that the man that was pointed out 
to you by Campbell? — Of course. 

1209. When you got that card, what did you 
do ? — I was ushered into a parlour. 

1210. Was that in Capel-street? — Yes. 

1211. How did you know where to go to in 
Capel-street ? — W ell, indeed, I was looking for 
the number, and there was a light at the hall 
door, and whether he knew me or not I do not 
know, but he opened the door, and he told me to 
go into the front parlour. 

1212. But who told you to go to Capel-street, 
or the number in Capel-street? — The man that 
gave me the card. 

1213. When you went into Capel-street what 
happened ? — I slipped in the card to a little slit 
in the door. 

1214. You went into the front parlour, I sup- 
pose? — Yes. 

1215. Did you see any persons in the front 
parlour? — I saw two or three clerks writing. 

1216. Did you say anything to them ?— Not a 
word. 

1217. What did you do when you went in ? — 
I knocked at the side door. 

1218. The door between the two parlours ? — 
Yes. 

1219. What happened when you knocked ; did 
you see a hole in the wall? — Yes. 

1220. And then you put in your ticket ? — 
Yes. 

1221. What happened when you put in your 
ticket? — I got an envelope. 

1222. You got the envelope, and before you 
left the room did any of the clerks say anything 
to yon ? — Not a word. 

1223. You went out into the hall ? — Yes. 

1224. And what happened there ? — I was tol£ 
to go out by the back-door. 

1225. Who was it told you to go out by a 
29. 



back door ? — The person that I saw when I came R • 

1226. I suppose you opened the envelope after- 2 5 
wards ? — When I got out of the lane. 

1227. What was in it?— A 5 /. note. 

1228. Look round ; is that the man ( pointing to 
a person in court )? — Yes that is the gentleman. 

1229. Is that the document you signed ( hand- 
ing a paper to the Witness )? — It is the document. 

1230. How long have you known Campbell ? 

— Only a few weeks, I never knew him until the 
election began. 

1231. Do you remember at the time of the 
registration seeing Campbell ? — No. 

1232. Did you give that money to any one? — 

I went home and ate my dinner and my tea and 
went to bed and never went anywhere else, of 
course I gave the 5 l. note to my wife. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonough. 

1233. Where was it that you asked for employ- 
ment ?— Oh, it was in Dame-street. 

1234. Do you know the name of the gentleman 
to whom you applied ? — I do not indeed ; I think 
it was Mr. Sutton but I did not speak to him. 

1235. But you did speak to somebody? — Yes, 
in fact they would not let me upstairs. 

1236. In short they told you distinctly you 
should have no employment if you were a voter ? 
—Yes. 

1237. I believe it is a fact that you were not a 
canvasser at the election at all? — Not at all. 

1238. You do not know either Sir Arthur 
Guinness or Mr. Pluuket? — Never. 

1239. You never went about canvassing with 
them? — No. 

1240. Did the man tell you when you were 
refused employment, if you should be a voter, “II 
you thought fit to give your services for nothing 
you might”? — Yes. 

1241. And it was that that led to the signing 
of the paper? — Yes. 

1242. Were those gratuitous services of yours 
as yon say used at all upon the day of the polling 
by sending you on a message or anythin"?— 
Never, I went for no message only what I did 
freely by myself. 

1243. You made yourself useful, I suppose? — 

I did as far as was in my power. 

1244. That was on the day of polling? — Yes. 

1245. Let me ask you at about what hour of 
the day you voted ? — At about half-past 10 o’clock. 

1246. In the early morning ? — Yes. 

1247. I presume that you voted according to 
your conscience ? — I did. 

1248. And your principles were the same as 
those of Messrs. Guinness and Plunket? — Yes I 
did this year, and in fact all my lifetime. 

1249. And when you so voted at half-past 10 
o’clock in the early morning is it not the fact that 
you had neither received a bribe of money nor a 
promise of money ? — It is ; I did it voluntarily ; 

I done it neither with fee nor anything that way; 

I went voluntarily to vote. 

1250. Is it not the truth and fact that you 

then voted according to the principles of your 
life ? — It is. _ 

1251. Without bribe or promise? — Without 
bribe or promise. 

1252. And when your son came to you, cud 
you not then tell him that you had voted, and 
that he ought to do the same ? — I did. I brought 
him up to vote. 

1253. At about what hour in the evening was 

D 
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it when, as you say, you saw this man who told 
you to go to Capel-street ? — About four or half- 
past four o’clock ; coming to dusk at any rate. 

1254. Had you applied to anybody for any 
sort of compensation for your vote ? — No ; never. 

1255. Before you voted, and when you were 
voting, had you any knowledge at all that you 
would get anything? — I had not ; nor didn’t ex- 
pect it 

1256. Did you know any person in the place 
in Capel-street which you have described? — As 
a freeman ? 

1257. No, not as a freeman ? — No, I didn’t 
know anyone. 

1258. Now, may I ask you when was it that 
they found you out, that Messrs. Fitzgerald 
discovered you ? — A man of the name of Quin 
called to me, and he told me that if I knew any- 
one that got any mouey, that would get me 50 L, 
and he would bring me over to head quarters. 

1259. That is to say, to General Fitzgerald’s ? 
—He did not mention the place, but he told me 
head quarters, and I did not go. I told him I 
knew nothing at all about it, and I remained 
there till last Tuesday, and there was a gentle- 
man called to me two or three times to bring me 
over. 

1260. Who was the gentleman ; what was the 
gentleman called ? — Mr. Byrne. 

1261. Of where ? — He brought me over. He 
told me there were two fresh affidavits lodged 
against me and my son, and that I should go for- 
ward to vindicate my character ; and then he sat 
in the room until I did go. Last Tuesday he 
introduced me to Mr. Fitzgerald’s office, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald took the statement down that I am 
after giving here. I have nothing else to say. 

1262. Did Mr. Fitzgerald give you any 
money ?— ' Well, he did not ; but I got 2 l. 

1263. Who gave the money ?— I think it was 
Mr. West, who is behind my back here. 

1264. Did you ask him for it ? — I think I did. 
I was told I would get the 2 l. 

1265. Who told you you would get 2 Z. ? 

My son, for lie had it in his hand. 

1266. How many days before was it that you 
refused the 50 1. ? — A fortnight. 



1267. Who made that offer ?— Mr 

1268. Is Quin here; have you Teefe , T 

seen him in the street when I was passing 1 

1269. This morning ? — This £*£?*> . 

was coming down here. 0 '' nen 1 

1270. When the offer of 50 1. had faded . 
was the day when they told you that tilers ”e« 
two affidavits against you F-That was last f u ® 

1271. Then did they tell you that it would k, 

a serious thing for you ? — Yes. U be 

id? 7 ?; Am \ tha* you would get into trouble*- 

He told me that if I did not go forward it would 
be a serious thing, and that I would get two yeS 
imprisonment. * eara 

. /a 273 - J h ® offer of “ one 7 having faded, they 
told you that you would get two years’ imprison- 
ment unless you came forward? — Yes. 1 

1274. Did he, at the same time, tell you that 
you would be well rewarded ?— He did not. 

1275. When you got the 2 l. were you told 
that you would get more ? -I was not. " 

. Doy™ expect more?— I do not; I was 

told I would be paid lor my time. 

U V‘ t,iey tel1 you how much?— No. 

1278. Did they say they would deal liberally 
with you?— No; they said I would be paid for 
my two days, whatever time I should lose. 

1279. Who made that promise to you?— 1 
think it was Mr. Byrne. 

• 12 ? 0, he in Mr - Fitzgerald’s office at the 
time ? — No, I don’t think he was. 



1281. Where was it ? — I was told in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s office that I would be paid for my loss 
of time. 

1282. In addition to the 2 l. ?— Yes. 

1283. Were you greatly frightened when they 
told you you would get two years’ imprisonment"? 

He told me there was two fresh affidavits 
against me. 



1284. Did he tell you who had made the two 
affidavits against you ? — That was what brought 
me over ; but I heard nothing about it after- 
wards. 

1285. You went to know who it was that 
swore against you ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



William Henry Moloney, 

1286. Do you know a man of the name of John 
Frederick Kirk? — I do. 

1287. Do you work with him?— I did up to 
two or three days ago. 

128s. Do you remember, on the last day of 
the election, going with him to the shop of a 
grocer named Ryan ? — I dicl not ; I went in after 
him. 

1289. Were you drinking with him ; did he 
treat you ?— He did. 

1290. Who else was with you and him? 

There was Patrick Dunn, Janies Thompson, and 
a young lad, an apprentice named Joseph Doyle 
and myself. 

1291. Can you state the day upon which yon 
were there with him?— The day of the election. 

1292. At what hour in the afternoon? — It was 
about five minutes past three o’clock. 

1293. How long were you drinking there ? — 
About two or three minutes. 

1294. Who paid for the liquor ?- Kirk. 

1295. Did you see him pay ? — I did. 

1296. What did he pay with ?— Half-a-crown. 



sworn ; Examined by Mr. Litton. 

1297. Did he change a note at all that day? — 
No ; that is, not in my presence. I don’t know 
what lie did afterwards. 

1298. Did he show you a note in his possession 
at all that day ? — He did ; I had it in my hand. 

1299. What had he in his hand? — A five- 
pound note. 

1300. Where had you that in your hand?— In 
Mr. O’Toole’s office. 

1301. What time in the day was that? — Just 
three o’clock. I suppose it to be that as far as I 
can recollect. 

1302. Did Kirk show you the note in O’Toole’s 
office? — He showed it me on the stairs. 

_ 1303. When was that? — It must be before my 
dinner-hour ; I asked him, did he get anything, 
and he said he did, and he showed it me. 

1304. He showed you the note ? — Yes. 

1305. Then it was after that that you went to 
Ryan’s public-house, and had the drink ?— Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Patrick Dunn, sworn; Examined bj Mr. O' Shaughnessy. 



1306. Do you know Kirk ? — Yes. 

1307. Do you remember the day of the elec- 
tion'?— I think it was on a Friday. 

1308. Did you see Kirk upon that day? — 

^ *1309. Did you have anything to drink with 
him?— At Mr. Ryan’s public-house. No. 1, 

James’-street. . 

1310. Did you see any money in Kirk’s pos- 
session that day ?— I saw a 51. note. 



1311. At what hour was it that you saw it 
with him? — At about ten minutes to three o’clock. 

1312. Did Kirk say anything to you about the 
51. note? — I asked him what he made by his 
voting, and he produced the 5 l. note, and I saw 
it in his hand. 

1313. Did he say where he got it? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



I‘. Dunn. 

2 5 January 
186&. 



John O’Toole, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill, q.c. 



1314. I believe you have a printing establish- 
ment in Great Brunswiclc-street ? — I have. 

1315. Do you know J. F. Kirk? — He is one 
of my workmen. 

1316. How much does he receive? — Thirty 
shillings a week ; sometimes more, sometimes less. 

1317. Is Dunn one of them? — Not at present ; 
he generally is. 

1318. Did you.see Kirk the day after the elec- 
tion? — Yes ; I heard a sort of row in the office ; I 



asked, “ What is it all about I was told it was J. O’Toole. 

about Kirk. “ What is that,” said I ; he handed 

something out, and seemed to be quite uneasy 
(I heard the men say), at having got it ; he said 
he got it for voting. 

1319. What? — A 51. note. 

1320. When was this? — It was about three 
o’clock, or a few minutes afterwards. 

[The Witness Avas not cross-examined. 



Albert Johnson; Examined by Mr. Heron, q.c. 



1321. Are you in the employment of the last 
witness? — I am, or rather I was. 

1322. Do you know J. F. Kirk, who was ex- 
amined here? — Yes. 

1323. Was he a fellow-AVorkman of yours upon 
the day of the election ? — He Avas. 

1324. Do you remember his coming into the 
Private in Great BrunsAvick-street, upon the day 
of the election ? — Yes, 

1325. Had he anything in his hand ? — Yes, a 
5 1. note. 

1326. Where did he say he got it? — Upon the 
election. 

1327. Did you go with him to Ryan’s public- 
house? — No. 

1328. Did you go drink with him ? — Not till 
late in the evening. 

1329. Did you remain with him that evening 
any time ; had you drink with him ? — I remained 
till a late hour. 

1330. Did you leave him at home ? — I did ; 
about three in the morning. 

1331. The day after the election did you go to 
any public-house in Townsend-street ? — Yes. 

1332. What house? — Carty’s. 

1333. Did you meet Kirk there? — Yes, I re- 
mained there some time. 

1334. You were drinking together? — Yes. 

1335. Did you afterwards go to your own 
residence in Townsend-street? — I did. 

1336. Did Kirk say anything about getting 
more money? — He said there could be more 
money got. 

1337. Did he give you anything? — A card. 

1338. Had you a name upon it? — Yes. 

1339. What did he say to you ? — He told me 
__to go up to Westland-row, the School House, 

* Guinness and Plunket’s committee-room. 

1340. Did you go there ? — I did. 

1341. What did you do? — I gave it to a 
gentleman, and I told him that Kirk sent me up 
with it. 

1342. Do you know his name ? — I do not. 

29. 



1343. Who Avere there ? — SeA r eral people. A. Johnson. 

1344. Do you remember the name of any one ? 

— I do not. 

1345. Were they gentlemen? — Apparently. 

1346. Did you get anyihing there in return 
for the card ? — I got another card. 

1347. What was it like? — It was something 
like a railway card, but it Avas rather Avorn. 

1348. Was anything written on the card? — 

He told me to go to Byrne’s office, in Lombard- 
street. 

1349. Is that the town councillor? — I think 
it is. 

1350. Do you knoAv the number? — No. 

1351. It is a pawnbroking office ? — Yes. 

1352. Did you go there? — I did. 

1353. Did you go into the office, or knock at 
the private door? — At the private door; it was 
open. 

1354. Was any one standing at the door ? — A 
young man. 

1355. Did you speak to him? — I told him that 
Kirk sent me down with the card. 

1356. Whom did you get it from ? — I got it in 
Westland-row. 

1357. Show it to me ; what did he say ?— He 
told me to wait in the hall; he gave me an 
envelope, and upon opening it there ay as a 3 l. 
note in it. 

1358. Did you see any one else at Lombard- 

street ? — Several people ; two or three were inside 
in the room. , 

1359. Did you remain in the hall ? — I glanced 
into the room, but remained in the hall. 

1360. How many were there besides ? — Four 

or five ; there might be more. . , 

1361. What were they doing ? — Sitting about 

a table. . . _ 

1362. Were there any papers upon itr l 
cannot recollect. 

1363. Did you see the messenger ayIao gave the 
message to the people unseen?—! did,. 

D°o 1364. How 
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1364. How far were you from him ? — About 
as far as from here to his Lordship. 

1365. Where were the gentlemen, sitting or 
standing, when he gave it ? — In the centre of the 
room. 

1366. Would you know any of the gentlemen 
if you saw them ? — I do not think I would ; I did 
not see them long enough. 

1367. Was there a young gentleman there? — 
There was. 

1368. Describe him ? — He was a fair-com- 
plcxioned good-looking young gentleman. 

1369. Look around and see whether you can 
see him ? — I do not. 

1370. Do you know how any of the gentlemen 
were dressed; what sort of a coat did any of 
them wear ? — I do not. 

1371. Do you know whether any one had any 
peculiar coat upon him ? — I do not. 

1372. You said there was one young gentle 
man ? — Yes. 

1373. You remember him as being younger 
and fair complexioned ? — Yes. 

1374. Do you remember an elderly gentleman ? 
— Yes. 

1375. What kind was he ? — A low-sized gen- 
tleman. 

1376. Was he stout or thin ? — I think he was 
stout. 

1377. What was his complexion, fair or dark ? 
— I do not recollect. 

1378. Had any of the gentlemen a moustache, 
or were all of them shaved ? — I do not know. 

1379. What did you do with the 3 1. ? — I gave 
it to Kirk. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exhan, Q.c. 

1380. What day was it you went to Lombard- 
street? — The day after the election. 

1381. What hour was it? — It might be 11 
o’clock in the morning. 

1382. You know Byrne? — Yes; I know the 
house. 

1383. Do you know himself? — I do not. 

1384. Did you ever see him? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

1385. Where do you live? — In Townsend- 
street. 

1386. And though you live in Townsend- 
street you do not know him ? — 

Mr. J ustice Keogh J He has already stated 
that he did live in Townsend-street, and I 
shall not allow a question, once answered, to 
be put a second time. 

1387. Mr. Exhan. ~\ Did you ever see the young- 
man standing there before? — I often saw him 
before, but not since. I often saw him walking 
about through town. I did not know his name. 

1388. What kind of person was he ; dark com- 
plexioned ; he was not tall ? — No. 

_ 1389. Was that the only time you ever saw 
him at Byrne’s door? — I never saw him about 
the door before. 

1390. Did he shut the door when he let you 
in ? — No ; he left the hall door open. 

1391. How far did you go into the hall? — I 
went in a good distance. 

1392. Y here was the door; in what part of 
the hall, right or left ? — I do not know which. 

1393. The door going into the room where 
you saw the people ? — I cannot tell ; I forget it. 



1394 Did you tell anybody about it ?_I ail , 
not make any remark at the time U U 

1395. Was it far down in the hall, or near tl. 
ball door ? — It was a good bit down 

1396. Did you walk down to 'the doom, 
stand near it?— I stood near the hall door 

.l, 1 ? 9 !; , Do y° u that, standing near 

the hall door, you could see into the room 
when it was open. ’ 

1398. Did the door open at the side of the 
passage ?— It opened at the side. 

1399. Were they all sitting at the table 
No ; a couple were standing up. 

1400. What sort of a table was it?— It was a 
desk or a table. 

. 140 v Was it a high desk ; was any one stand- 
ing at it writing?— I do not think that any one 
was writing. J 

1402. Were there any papers upon the table ’ 
— There might have been. 

1403. Did you notice it? — No. 

1404. Was there a cloth upon it?— There was 
something like it. 

1405. How many were sitting down?— Five 
or six ; the might have been only three ; there 
might be several more standing up. 

1406. What did you see ? — I might have seen 
three or four. 

1407. Will you swear that you saw three or 
four sitting ? — I will. 

1408. How many were standing up ?— A few. 

1409. Did you see more than three or four?— 

I might ; I do not recollect. . 

1410. How long were you kept waiting?— 
Not long; about a quarter of an hour or ten 
minutes. 

1411. When did you tell this story to the other 
side ? — When ? 

1412. Yes, when? — I do not remember. 

1413. Was it ten days ago, about? — Yes. 

1414. Did he tell you you should get money? 
— No. 

1415. Did he tell you to go to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
office ?— He did. 

1416. Did you go there? — I did. 

1417. Did you get any money there ? — I did. 

1418. How much? — £.1. 

1419. Were you there more than once? — I 
was there a second time. 

1420. Did you get anything then ? — Yes, 1 L 

1421. Were you there more frequently? — Yes, 

I was there three or four times. 

1422. Did you get any more ? — No. 

1423. How much more are you to get?— I do 
not know. 

1424. Were you promised any more?— No. 

1425. Were you told you would he recom- 
mended ? — No. 

1426. Were you told you were not to get more 
than 2 7.? — I do not know. 

1427. What do you expect? — Nothing move 

than 2 7. .. 

1428. Did you look to the card that Carroll 

gave you ? — Yes. . . 

1429. Was there anything on it ; was it p n ot«- 
or written? — There was something on it; 1 dKl 
read it, but I have a bad memory for names; 
read the name of Carroll, Dolan, and some otner^. 
names. 

1430. What else was on it ; was there any- 
thing on it but printing ? — There was writing. 

1431. What was the writing?— Ido not know. 

1432. Were there names? — I do not know. 

1433. Not before nor since?— No. 
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1434. Did you look at the card he gave you ? 
Yes. 

1435 Was there anything on it?— Yes. 

143g[ Did you read it?— No, I did not. 

1437! Had you not the curiosity to read it? — 
I did- not understand the writing. 



1438. What hour was it when you took the 
card to the committee-room l — About 10 or half- 
past 10. 

1439. The morning after the election ? — Yes. 



A. Johnson. 

25 January 
1869. 



[Witness withdrew. 



Benjamin Cathrens, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Palles, Q.c. 



1440. Where do you live ? — I live at 19, North 
Anne-street. 

1441. Are you a freeman ? — 1 es. 

1442. For whom did you vote ? — I voted for 
Guinness and Plunket. 

1443. Were you canvassed before the election 
to vote? — Yes. 

1444. By whom ? — By some gentleman three 
or four times ; I saw one man twice. 

1445. Do vou know the name of any man who 
canvassedyou ? — I do not. 

1446. What answer did you give ? — 1 said 1 
would not premise anything ; I went to Green- 
street between 11 and 12 o’clock. 

1447. Had you received the usual polling- 
card?— There was a card left at home; I never 



got it. 

1448. Did you lose it ? — I could not lose it, as 
I never got it. 

1449. Where did you go after you got the 
polling-card?. — I went to Green-street; I went 
up ancl voted. 

1450. After you voted, did you remain about 
the court-house ? — Yes. 

1451. After you had waited there for some 
time, did anything happen? — I got a book. 

1452. What else happened? — I was desired to 
go to Capel-street, and I found there the same as 
the others did. 

1453. Did you get anything to bring with you 



there ? — A card. 

1454. What sort of a card ? — Something like a 
railway ticket. 

1455. What, then, did you do?— I went to 
Capel-street. 

1456. What is the number of the house? — 76. 



1457. What place is that ; Espy’s ? — Yes. 

1458. Was the door open or shut? — A man 
opened the door. 



1459. Did he say anything to you, or you to B.Cathrens. 
him ? — He desired me to go to the front parlour. — 

1460. Did you? — I went in. 

1461. Did you see any people there? — Two or 
three. 

1462. What were they apparently doing ? — 

Writing. 

1463. Did they say anything to you? — To 
knock at the door. 

1464. That was the door between the parlours? 

— Yes. 

1465. Was there anything peculiar in that 
door ? — A kind of hole. 

1466. What did you do? — I handed in my 
ticket. 

1467. It was taken from you by a hand inside? 

—Yes. 

1468. Did you get anything? — I got an en- 
velope. 

1469. Was anything said when you got the 
envelope before you left the room? — No; I 
walked out. 

1470. Did you meet that young man when you 
walked out? — He told me to go out backwards. 

1471. And when clear of observation you 
opened that envelope ? — Yes. 

1472. What was in it? — A 5 1. note. 

1473. Of what bank?— I cannot say, but I 
think it was Bank of Ireland. 

1474. Did you change that note afterwards? — 

Yes. . 

1475. Was that upon the day of election? — 

Yes. 

1476. Where was that ? — In Bolger’s, the 
corner of Cole3-lane. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butt, Q.c. 

1477. You had voted early in the morning 
before you had got that ? — I did, sir. 



Thomas Brady, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Litton. 



1478. In whose employment are you? — In 
that of Bolger & Co., 53, Henry street, corner 
of Coles-lane. 

1479. Yow know the last witness? — Yes. 

1480. Did you see him that day ? — Yes. 

1481. About what hour? — Between two and 

1482. Had he any drink? — He called lor 
drink, and changed the 5 l . Bank of Ireland 
note ; I took the amount, and gave him tire 
balance. 

' 1483. Do you know Butler ? — Yes. 

1484. Did you see him upon that day ? — I did; 
Richard Butler, I knew him personally by name. 

1485. Had you seen him before ; had you seen 
him in the public-house ? — Yes, he called for the 
drink ; he changed the 5 1. note ; I asked him 
did he vote, and he said, “Yes,” smiling; I 
shook my head in return. 

1486. Did you know Hagarty? — Yes; I had 
known him before, but I did not know his Chris- 
tian name ; I knew him to be Hagarty. 

29. 



1487. Did you see him examined ? — Yes. T. Brady. 

1488. Did he come into the establishment on 

the day of the election ? — He did. 

1489. Had he drink ?-- He had. 

1490. How did he pay for it ? — He tendered 
me a 5 Z. Bank of Ireland note, which I changed, 
and I gave him the balance. 

1491. How many notes did you change? — 

Three; I took count, knowing the three men, 
and I suspected — 

Mr. Justice Keogh. j You must not say 
what you suspected. 

1492. Did you know that they were freemen? 

—No. 

1493. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Do you recollect 
Butler being with any other person there ?— His 
wife, another female, and a male ; I recollect 
seeing the male upon Saturday. 

1494. What was his name ?— I think he gave 

his name as Beckett. 

D 3 1495. Was 
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7'. Brady. 1495. Was he the same person who was with 
Butler when lie changed the 5 /. note ? — Yes. 

25 January. 1496. Are you able to say who paid for the 
lS0 9- drink ; that is, Butler or Beckett? — I had stated 
that already; I have stated that Butler changed 
the 5 l. note ; I stopt the amount for drink, and 
gave the balance. 



1497. Who paid for Beckett’s drink ? r„ 

treated the whole. -—Butler 

1498. Are you able to say (do not , 

or suspect), but say, ,f you calwhether H*!! 
had an opportunity of seeing Butler nrnrln a 
5 note ?- 1 cannot say ,h?t h“ Kl ' 5 
produce the note. see Sutler 



Francis Ryan, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O'Shaughnessy. 



1499. You are an assistant in the public- 
house ? — Yes. 

1500. You remember the day of election? — 
Yes. 



1501. What occurred?— Eik came in took 
drink, and offered a 51. note. * 

J5SJ- ^ ho gave you the 5 l. note ?— Kirk 
o’clock A k° Ut w hat hour was this? — Three 



Francis Winter, sworn; Examined by Mr. Hemphill, Q.c. 



F. Winte r. 1504. Where do you live ?— In 43, Great Bri- 
tain-street. 

1505. .Are you a clerk of Keegan’s ? — Yes. 

1506. Do you know Walker? — Yes. 

1507. Had you known him before the elec- 
tion ? — I saw him. 

1508. Do you recollect Walker coming into 
jmur employer’s house upon the day of the elec- 
tion ? — I do. 

1509. Was anyone with him? — Yes. 

1510. How many? — Two men. 

1511. Did Walker treat those men? — Yes. 

1512. Is it a public-house ? — Yes. 

.1513. Who paid for the treat?— To the best 
of my belief, it was Walker. 

1514. He gave you a 5 l. note ?— Yes, and I 
gave the change. 

1515. Was there any talk about the election? 



—Yes ; he did not say anything about it in mv 
presence; they stopped in the shop about 10 
minutes. 1 

1516. Did anyone else change a 51. note?- 
x es, one of the men. 

1517. Can you say his name ?— Hassett. 

1518. Were any mere 51. notes changed?— 
Not to my knowledge. 

Joseph Hassett was in court, and Witness 
was asked 



1519. Whether he was one of the three men 
who went in with Walker to change the second 
5 l. note ? — He was one of the three. 

1520. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Was he one of the 
men who were with Walker when the two 57. 
notes were changed? — Yes. 



J. 



J oseph Hassett, sworn. 



Witness.] I have been here for four days 
who is to pay me for my time ? 

Mr. Justice Ki(ighr\ You had better b< 
sworn. 

Examined by Mr. Heron , Q.c. 

1521. Did you change a 5 7. note at Keegan’s 
°“ th , e , r 7 ^ the election ?— No ; I was there 
with Walker. 

1522. Who else was there ? — Hopkins. 

1523. He that was examined ? — Yes. 

1524. You are a freeman ? — I am. 

1525. At what hour did you go there with the 
other two men?— I think about 12. 

1526. Had you drink ?— There was. 

1527. How much did you drink ?— I had two 
glasses of whisky ; each had two glasses of 
whisky and water. 

1528. How was this- paid for ?— Walker paid 
tor the first “ round.” 

1529. And he changed a note; a 5 7. note 
upon your oath ?— Upon my solemn oath, I can- 
not tell what note. 

1530. Do you believe it was a 1 1 . note ?— I 
made no remark. 

1531. Did you see him get change ? — I did, 
but 1 cannot tell what. 

1532. Was the change in silver or copper ? I 

cannot say, but I do not think it was coppers. 

? av . e * 3een a 10 note for aught I know. 

1533. Seeing him get the change, do vou 
swear that it was a 10 l. note ? — I caSnot say. 



1534. Who paid for the second round? — I did. 

1535. What did you change? — I cannot say 
whether it was silver or coppers ; I had both in 
my pocket. 

1536. Had you no note ?— I had not. 

1537. Did you see a second note ? — I did not. 

1538. Who paid for the third round? — There 
was not any third round. 

1539. And you saw no second note ? — I did not. 

1540. And you swear there was none there? — 
How could I swear that ; I saw Walker tender- 
ing a note, but what it was I cannot tell. 

1541. Did Walker tell you he had voted? — 
He did. 

1542. And you had voted ? — Yea. 

1543. How long were you at Green-street or 

Halston-street before you voted ? — Well, I left 
the house after my breakfast, at nine ; I went 
round Capel-street, and came in through Green- 
street, through the court, and it was in some 
one of the windows in the building that 

1544. Do you know William Campbell ?— No. 

1545. Upon your oath, do you know the man 
I mean ? — I know many Campbells. 

Mr. Heron.] I can tell you the Camp- 
bells are coming. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Where is Camp- 
bell? 

His Lordship was informed that he was 
absent. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I cannot help re- 
marking, 
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marking, that Campbell is absent or disap- 1571. Did you see him before you voted? — J. Bassett. 

nears upon every occasion that we require No ; upon my solemn oath. 

him in court. 1572. Did you see him before you went to get 2 5 January 

Mr. McDonogh, Q.C.] My Lord, I gave th ® , , , „ „ , T 

orders, as I have already said, to make him 1573. Did yon go back to the poll ?-No 

° . 5 1574. Did you see him upon the day of the 

rema,n - poll 9 I did. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] I gave orders that he 15 ' 75 . "What was he doing?— He was very 

should remain here. actively engaged running from one booth to the 



Mr. Exham.'] And he has been here my other; that is all I know. 



Lord, for upwards of an hour. 



1576. Did you see the young man with the 



Campbell here made his appearance in court, eyeglass ?— What young man with the eyeglass ; 
T „„„ I did not. 



i with sandy complexion 



Mr. Justice Keogh.-] Where have you 'i57°° A young man with sandy completion 
been, sir. . and eyeglass? — No. 

Campbell.] I went to get a sandwich, my 1578. Did you sign the voluntary declara- 
Lord. tion ? — 1 did not. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Do not leave court 1579. You would scorn such an action ? — Yes; 
again, sir, without the permission of it ; if but I was working outside, and they knew very 
you do, I shall take very strong measures to well from my principles there was not any ocea- 
enforce your presence. sion to sign the declaration. I did not canvass, 

(Witness looking at Campbell.) but I was willing to give any information I could 
__ , . . „ T i give for Mr. Guinness and Mr. Pim. 

1546. Have you seen him before . -I have. • ^ggo. Were you in the committee-rooms in 

1547. Did you see him before the election . Dame-street? — Not twice, from beginning to 

I did. . end. 

1548. "VV hy did you take such time to consider 1581. Were you iu the ward-rooms ? — I was ; 
the question ? — I was considering whether it ever y day J was there, three times a week with 

mnimlni, Ko-fm-o nfillinfr nr flftpr it. if 1 _ . ... . i._rr I. 



was the morning before the polling or after it. my work, for one hour or a half each time. 

1549- Did you see him the day of the polling ? 1582. To give information about the freemen? 

—Often. — Anything I knew that would assist the return 

1550. And were often speaking to him ?— No. of Guinness and Plunket. 

1551. Where did you see him ?— Actively en- 1583 . What was the name of the gentleman 

gaged at the town council election. who was assisting? — Mr. Lawder was there. 

1552. Did you see him actively engaged at ]/584. who was the attorney?— I do not 
the registration of voters in the Four Courts be- know ; U or the name of the gentleman. 

fore Mr. Exliam and Mr. Purcell ? I did not. 1585. Did you get any money? — I did not. 

1553. Were you there at all? — No. . 1586. Had you 5 l. iu your possession on the 

1554. What did you mean by the revision ?— d ay 0 f t i ie p 0 Ui n g ?_I l ia d not. I had not, upon 

The election for town council, I mean. my oat | 1 . b ut J cou ld have had five, or six, or 



1555. Where, the last time ? In Abbey-street, seven, if I went and voted for Pim and Corrigan. 



1556. Whose election was it? — Mr. Redmond’s 
and someone else ; I forget the other. 

1557. What month was it ? — It was last week 
or the week before. 

1558. Was he upon the Conservative side? — 
No ; it was just concluded. 

1559. Had you ever seen him before? — Yes, 
frequently. 

1560. You did not see him at the Four Courts ? 
— No; I was there, of course. 

1561. Where did you see him before ? — 
Through the streets. 

1562. And at these town council elections, 
constantly ? — No. 

1563. When there was an election, did you see 
him ? — No. 



1587. Was it up to 7 1.1 — Five, or six, or 
seven pounds. 

1588. Did you speak to Campbell on the day 
of polling ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh, Q.C. 

1589. I believe you were not in any shape or 
way agent at the election ? — Not in the slightest. 

1590. Did you vote according to your prin- 
ciples ? — Y es. 

1591. Without any offer of bribe or promise ? 
Yes. 

1592. Who offered you 5 l, 6 1, or 7 l. to vote 
for Pim and Corregan? — A man of the name of 



1564. Mr. Heron (to Campbell).} I heard Barke, oi .South Anne-street; he met my wife, 
what you have .aid, and I advise you not to he 1593. What .a he ?-He is something m the 
.peaking 7 — I know him 12 mouths by eyesight. law way ; he was active at the deotton. 

1565 By what name did von know him ?-I 1594. You saw him active ?-For the Libend 

h T4%“Ty™ you not tell me 'Tdk What did he do ?-H= learns it. roe about 

you did not know his name was Campbell?-! the petition He knocked .t th e .tori myvrfe 
told yon I knew many Campbells. opened it; he walked m; he saluted me, I want 

1567. And I asked you if yon knew Mr. to speak to you, he Midi What do 
Campbell ? — I told you I knew many Campbells, said I; "You wll get 100 l if you pw any >ub 
and yon said, “ The'campbella are coming.” stanhal information about the ds'h™ 

1566. Did yon know whom I meant?— I did and I will give yon 10 l. m hand if, you come 
not; and upon my solemn oath I do not know with me and tell me anything .you know about 
what his Christian name is, except William. it" "I don’t know anything about it . said I , 

1569. Did you know he was Campbell with “lean give you no information , I am sorry 1 
the red nose and the sunken ey es ?— I knew that, did not embrace that offer yon made : my ^wife^ 

1570. Did you see him upon the polling day ? “ Oh you d-d fool,” said he, why did you not 

“'“n’a 1596. Was 
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J. H asset t. 

25 January 
lS«g. 



1596. "Was that the same person to whom she 
referred ? — Yes. 

1597. When you refused the 100 l. and the 
10 1. ? — I did. 

1598. Were you afterwards induced to go to 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s office ?— Gay nor, a newsvendor, 
called upon me ; he said that he was Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s messenger, and he had sent him to me ; 
“Is it Mr. Charles Fitzgerald, of Stafford- 
street,” said I; “No,” said he, “of 20, St. 
Andre w-street;” “ What is his business,” said I; 
“I have not the honour of knowing him.” “ He 
wants you over,” said he ; “ What is his business 
with me,” said I ; “ About the ticket you got 
after you voted ; we know whom you voted for, 
but the Conservative agent has given another 
man your polling ticket to personate you.” “ Did 
he do so,” said I ; *• No,” said he; “ So much the 
better for himself,” said I ; “ I had two tickets, 
and I left my polling ticket when I voted for 
Guinness and Pirn when I polled in the booth. 
How is it that the other party could get it, 
the Conservative agent, if he had such a thing 
in his possession ; must have stolen it, or it must 
be a forgery “ Oh ” ! said he, “ if you do not 
come over under the new Act, Mr. Fitzgerald 
has the power, and will put it into execution, to 
place you in gaol and keep you there till the day 
upon which your examination takes place ; after 
that you will be handsomely renumerated, and 
get money the moment you go with me.” “ At 



ivliat time does Mr. Fitzgerald leave his „<s„ . 
Gxl4 six o’clock," said he; « It is half 

“S! 

bhall I call in the morning”? “N 0 ”° 'it 
I went the following morning to Mr. 

himself; I saw him, I mentioned my namf-k 

wan for along time before he could underload 
me. I told him that I had received a mesiam 
from him through Gaynor. He said he did n°„ 
authorise him to come to me; “Well ’’said he « 
you are here here, I recollect the circumstance” 
you are a voter ”? “ Yes,” said I; « How is it*’ 
Conservative agent had got your polling ticket 
arid wanted a man to personate you”? “W e li 
if it is the case,” said I, “it must be stolen, or a 
forgery ” So with that, Mr. Fitzgerald a*ked 
me could I give him any information what hour 
I had voted, and what I had done with the ticket- 
1 told him I had not any ticket. 

• 15 2 9 ' v?* 4 ke ask 3’ 0U Aether you got a nro- 
mise ?— He asked had I a ticket, or had I received 
a promise? "No,” said I ; “Blessed arc those 
who expect nothing, they will never be disan. 
pointed.” Mr. Fitzgerald thanked me for my 
kindness m calling upon him; he handed me 3s 
to get a ear or a drink, and lie said he would not 
trouble me any more. 

Mr. Heron.] Did you give your evidence 

to Mr. Sutton?— I did not; I do not know the 
gentleman. 



John Carroll, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Halles. 



J. Carroll. 1601. I BELIEVE you are in tlie employment 
of Mr. O’Toole, of Great Brunswick-strect? — Y es. 

1602. For whom did you vote at the election? 
— For Pim and Corrigan. 

1603. Do you know Johnson? — Yes. 

1604. What is he ? — I do not know. 

1605. Would you know him again ? — I dare 
say I might. 

1606. Do you remember his calling upon you 
some few days before the election ?— I do. 

1607. Did he canvass you for Guinness and 
Plunket ? — Yes, I did not see him, my wife sent 
him down to me. 

1608. When he came down, what conversation 
had you with him ? — I think the Friday before 
the election a man called upon me with a printed 
form, and asked me would I sign it. I asked him 
to give me a night to consider it. 

1609. That was to vote gratuitously for Guin- 
ness and Plunket? — The following morning I 
walked to Kirk, handed him the form, and said I 
w.ould not sign it. 

1610. Did William Johnson say anything to 
you about voting, or what you were to get for 
voting ? — I do not know the man who first gave 
me tlie paper ; he called upon me, asked mo had 
I signed it? “No,” said I ; he asked me to go up 
to South Anne-sl.reet committee- rooms; I said I 
would go ; he came shortly afterwards, and 
brought me into the room, where there were 25 
men sitting; he asked me, “Was I a Roman 
Catholic? ” I said, “I was ”; he asked me « Was 
I going to vote for Guinness and Pim”? “ No,” 
said I, “I do not care for voting for P im ” ; I was 
bound to vote for Corrigan ; they said a split vote 
was of no use, so I parted with them. 

1611. Tell me the names of any others but the 
name of J ohnson ? — Not one upon that occasion. 

1612. Was anything said upon occasion about 



your being paid to vote for Guinness and Plun- 
ket? — He told me if I signed the paper, “Mr. 
Guinness was a very liberal man.” That was all 
he said. 

1613. You said you afterwards went to Kirk ? 
— Yes. 

1614. Did you see any canvassing list in Kirk’s 
hand? — I did. 

1615. Did you read it? — I did not. 

1616. How many names were on it? — Four or 
five. 

1617. Do you recollect upon the day of elec- 
tion, when Kirk returned from polling, his having 
shown you anything ? — No. 

1618. Did you see anything with him after he 
voted ?— No. 

1619. You were not present at the treating? — 
No. 

1620. You voted for Pim and Corrigan?— 
Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogli. 

1621. Tell me what was on the ticket?— I was 
to tender my services for Guinness and Plunket 
gratuitously. 

1622. To act without fee or reward? — Yes. 

1623. And you properly desired to vote for 
Dormick Corrigan, a Roman Catholic?— Yes. 

1624. But you also liked Guinness? — I did. 

1625. And would be willing to vote for both. 
— Yes. 

1626. And without fee or reward ? — Yes. 

1627. And you were not offered anything ? 

I was told that Guinness was liberal. 

1628. A liberally-minded man? — That he was 
liberal. 

1629. You would haye voted for Guinness, and 

you 
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vou would have thought he would have made a 
pood representative ?— Yes ; and I do. 
b 1630. Tell me the first place you were brought 
to 5>__To No- 4 > South Anne- street _ 

1631- Mr. Justice Keogh .] What business was 
carried on there ?— The ward committee-rooms. 

1632. It was placarded? — Yes. 

1633. And you said you were willing to sign 
the paper, and vote for Guinness and Corrigan, 
but Johnson said that would not do ?— I think it 
was a gentleman in the chair, but it was in the 
presence of Mr. Johnson. 



1634. Who said, "If you sign the paper, J - 
Guinness is a liberal man”? — Mr. Johnson, to n . 
the best of my opinion. 

1635. Was that after the person said that would 
not do ? — I think it was. 

1636. But you are sure Mr. Johnson said, 

"If you sign the paper, Mr. Guinness will be 
liberal ” ?— -Yes. 

1637. Did you sign the paper ? — I did not. 

1638. You left without signing? — I did. 



Elizabeth Butler, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Litton. 



1639. You are the wife of Bichard Butler?— 



Yes. 

1640. You remember the day of the last city 
election? — Yes. 

1641. "Where did you go that day? — Upon the 
morning of that day I went with my husband 
to Bolger’s. 

1642. Where did you breakfast that morning ? 
—At Becket’s. 

1643. Did you, your husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Becket, breakfast together ?— Yes ; after break- 
fast I remained there ; my husband went out ; 
Becket went with him ; they left me and Mrs. 
Becket behind ; we followed after them ; then 
we went to Halston-street to meet my husband ; 

I did meet him. 

1644. Before you went to meet him did any one 
call at Becket’s house ? — Yes. 

1645. What did he say?— He spoke to Mrs. 
Becket in my presence ; he was asking was it 
there Mr. Becket and my husband lived ; he left 
a small card he said he understood he was to get 
for Guinness and Plunkett. 

1646. Who said that?— I do not know the 
gentleman. 

1647. But it was the gentleman who called? — 
Yes. 

1648. Did he leave the card behind ? — Yes. 

1649. Where did you go, then? — I went to 
Halston-street ; Mrs. Becket carried the card. 

1650. Where did you find your husband? — I 
found him in Green-street. 

1651. Before you went to Halston-street. or 
Green-street, was there any further conversation 
between you ? — We were speaking. 

1652. What did they say? — He said ho al- 
ways understood he always voted for one party. 

1653. Well, what then?— He seemed to be 
satisfied. 

1654. Was anything said about your being 
poor? — They said the man was poor, and ex- 
pected to be paid. 

1655. Who said that? — Mrs. Becket. 

1656. What reply did the gentleman give to 
that? — That it would be made all right. 

1657. Anything more ?- — That was all. 

1658. Then you went to Green-street? — Yes. 

1659. And met your husband there ? — Yes. 

1660. Had they voted ? — No. 

1661. Did they afterwards vote? — Yes. 

1662. Did you state to your husband what 
" had taken place in Becket’s house? — Yes. 

1663. Did they state the conversation ? — -I did 
not state it, but I believe Mrs. Becket did ; I 
saw her telling about the gentleman’s calling. 

1664. Did you hear her say what he said? — I 
cannot say, but I saw her give the card to her 
husband. 

29. 



1665. After that did you see them go to vote ? E. 
— Yes. 

1666. And you saw them coming out?— I met 
them after they came out. 

1667. Where did they go to ? — To Capel-street. 

1668. Did you and Mrs. Becket accompany 
them ? — Yes. 

1669. Were you walking with or behind them ? 

— Behind. 

1670. Where did you see them go to? — To 
the hall door. 

1671. Did Mrs. Becket make any statement to 
you ? — She did not. 

1672. She made no statement while following 
after? — I do not think so. 

1673. You saw them going into a house? — 
Yes. 

1674. Do you know the number? — I do not. 

1675. Did you see any name upon the door? 

— There was a name, but I do not mind what it 
was. 

1676. Did you see them coming out? — Not at 
the same door. 

1677. Did they afterwards join you ? — Yes, in 
the street ; further down in Capel-street. 

1678. Where did you go then? — We went to 
Judge’s, on Cork-hill. 

1679. Had you refreshment there ? — Yes. 

1680. Where did you go then? — To Morris- 
son’s, the hatter’s, in Castle-street ; they bought 
two hats ; Becket paid ; I saw him. 

1681. What did he pay?— He paid it with a 
note. 

1682. Did you see the amount! — No. 

1683. Did you see him get the change?— I 
did, but I could not say how much. 

1684. Did you take the hats away ? — No, they 
remained there for two or three days. 

1685. Did you afterwards go for the hats ? — 
Yes. 

1686. After they left Morrisson’s, where did 
the party go? — We went to Bolger’s, in Henry- 

Str i687. After you had been there what did you 
d 0 ? — We got refreshment there. 

1688. Did your husband change any note 
there ? — Yes. 

1689. What was the amount? — A 5 l. note. 

16.90. Where did you go? — We went to 

Henry-street, Mary’s-street, and in that street, 
the shop I don’t know, we bought bonnets ; we 
gave 8 s. 6 «Z. for them. 

1691. Who paid for the bonnets? — My hus- 

band, but I cannot say whether it was out of the 
change of the 5 Z. ; Mrs. Becket and her husband 
were with me at the time. . 

1692. Did you go to Judge’s or Momssons 

fast|-To Judge', ‘f 169 3. What 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE TAKEN AT THE 



E. Butler. 1693. What is he ? — He keeps a public-house* 

35 J o a £ Uaiy Cross-examined by Mr. Butt , Q.c. 

uiog. 

1694. Were you at Fitzgerald’s office before 
you came there as you state ? — My husband 
brought me there; he told me I would be sub- 
poenaed ; I asked what was that. 

1695. He took you there ? — Yes. 

1696. When were you there first? — I think 
about a week ago ; my husband took me there ; 



that was the first time; I refused , 
casions to go. u pon two oe- 

1697. Did your husband threaten if 

did rot go ? — No. r “ “ you 

1698. Did you ever tell any nerson h. 

you to tell lies? — No ; never 1 lc ’™W 

1699. You swear that? — Ido. 

1700. Did you ever say to any one your hm 

band wanted you to tell lies ?— No * tu -' 

gotTl 1 ' D ‘ d y °“ gSt husband 



John Burke, sworn; Examined by Mr. O' Shaughnessu. 




1702. You remember people coming into your 
shop and buying bonnets ? — I remember the last 
witness, another woman and two men coming in 
and buying two bonnets. 

1703. What did they pay ? — I think they paid 
8 s., they seemed to be in partnership; one man 
paid for the bonnets ; he gave me a 1 l. note to 
change. 



1704. Would you know the womau’— Yes- I 
saw her here, there was an elder womaa don, 
with her. & 

Mrs. Beckett was called, but did 
answer. 

The Witness was not cross-examined. 



George MacDonnel, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



G. 1705. What are you? — Glass-founder and 

MacDonnel. plumber. 

1706. Are you a freeman of the city of Dub- 
lin ? — 5T es. 

1707. Is there amongst the freemen a guild 
of St. Loy? — Yes. 

1708. Are you a member of that guild? — 
I am. 

1709. About how many members are there? — 
I cannot tell. 

1710. Are there 25?— I do not know. 

1711. Are there 20? — I do not believe I 
know a dozen of them. 

1712. Whom do you know? — I know James 
Copeland, of 42, Middle Abbey-street. 

1713. Did he call upon you at any time before 
the election? — He called several times. 

1714. Did he call a week or ten days before 
the election? — Yes. 

1715. Did he tell what he called for? — There 
was not one that had not a soliciting card ; he 
had not one, but the man who was with him 
had. 

1716. Did you see anyone’s name upon the 
card ? — Yes ; Guinness and Plunket. 

1717. Did Copeland or the young man ask you 
to vote for Guinness or Plunket? — He wanted a 
promise from me to vote. The freemen brothers 
said they expected to be paid for our time. 

1718. Did he speak about the guilds? — He 
asked me to what guild I belonged ; and I said to 
a very ancient guild. 

1719. Did you say anything about your con- 
nection with the guild?— He told me I should 
know a good deal about the guilds, and I said I 
did not. 

1720. Did he ask whether you could get any 
of them to vote ? He asked me where they lived, 
and I told him I could not tell, but if I saw any 
of them, I would do my best to get them to vote 
tor Gumness and Plunket. 

No 7^1' WaS anytllin & said about a promise ?— 

1722. What passed ? — A hand was raised, a 
lot of them, and they said, “ You are sure of 
that. 



1723. Did they spread their fingers wide in 
this form (showing the Jive fingers) ?— Yes. 

1724. What did you understand by that?— I 
understood it to mean 5 l. 

1725. Was that when they were canvassing 
for votes? — Yes; and when coming home that 
night. 

1726. Was it Copeland or the man who was 
with him ? — Not Copeland, but the man who was 
with him. 

1727. Would you know the names of the men 
if you saw them ? — I don’t doubt but I would. 

1728. Was Campbell amongst them ? — No. 

1729. Were any of the gentlemen you saw in 
court amongst them ? — No. 

1730. Did you attend in the committee-room? 

— Yes; in Sackville-street. 

1731. Did you see any of the gentlemen with 
Copeland in the committee-room in Sackville- 
street ? — I did not ; I did not see a soul of them 
to-dav. 

1732. Did you see any in the committee-rooms 
afterwards ? — No. 

1733. Are you sure? — I am sure, as far as 
my eyesight serves. 

1734. When the five fingers were held up, did 
any one speak about getting the other men to 
vote for Guinness and Plunket? — They said 
some would get 5 l., that was the general thing. 

1735. Did they say anything about making 
you an agent, to get the other men of the guild 
to vote ; did any one say they should make you 
an agent, to get the guildsmen to vote?— 
There were a couple of strange men, who asked 
me would I be anything of an agent; I am not 
an agent, said I ; they would not allow me. 

1736. Did any of the party say you were to 
be an agent? — No, but that I might be one.. 

1737. What did the party say ? — That I might, 

if I would be active. £* 

1738. Was there anything at that time said 
about your being well treated if you voted for 
Guinness and Plunket? — Oh, yes, we thought 
that amongst ourselves. 

1739. Did Copeland call upon you afterwards/ 

— I believe he did ; I was not at home. 

1740. Did 
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1740 Did he make an appointment to meet 1771. And you followed ? — Yea. . 

ou ?_JNo. 1772. Had you any conversation on the way; Ma cUonn e ■ 

^ 1741. Did he make an appointment that you had you any talk on the way among you guilds- j anuar y 

nd the <mildsmen were to go in the evening? men as you were going up from the post-office? i85g. 

_v 0 it was another man. — I could not recollect any great conversation. 

1742. Where were you to meet first? — We 1773. Was there any talk amongst you? — Not 

ere to "o to the committee-room; we were to to my knowledge. 

meet first°at the post-office, I believe about eight 1774. Was anything said about what you were 
, c l oc k to get for your vote? — That was among our- 

1743. Was that on the evening before the selves. 

.jj n0 .v Yes. 1775. Was that understood among yourselves? 

1744- Was it Copeland that was to meet you ; — I heard from the freemen that we expected 5 l. 

who were you? — No, they were strangers. 1776. Was there anything said about the way 

1745. Would you know them if yousaw them ? in which it was to be paid ? — There was not. 

—One was a big man, with a hat on. 1777. Was anything said among you as to the 

1746 Was that Copeland? — We understood way in which that 5 l. was to be paid ? — No. 

. 1 * „ Swift’s-rnw. . . , 



that he kept a loan-office in Swift’s-row. 

1747. Was his name Robinson? — Yes. 

1748. Is the gentleman in the gallery ( pointing ) 
that gentleman ? — I believe he is. 

1749. Did he appoint you all to meet at the 
post-office ? — He appointed with others, not with 



Mr. McDonogh objected to the question. 
Mr. Justice Keo»h remarked that as the 
question was answered in the negative it 
was necessary to discuss the point. 



post-office ?— He appointed witn otners, not witn l778 . Mr _ Hemphill (to the Witness).] Did you 
me. hear any of the guildsmen, or did you yourself 

1750. You went . 1 went. sa y to that gentleman or any one with him, that 

Mr. Butt objected to hearsay evidence you hoped it would be all right this time, and 

bein'* received. that you would not be treated as you were 

JPifMK.1 I went with the rest of the be f" 6 „ ? ^ at w “ a “b 

-* 1779. Did you say that? — I did ; I said to the 

men ' „ . other freemen that Pim used us badly the last 

1751. Mr. Hemphill ] Did you, before going time _ 

there yourself, see that Mr. Robinson? I did i 7 80. And that you hoped you would be 



1752. Did you, at all events, go to the post- 
office at eight o’clock ? — 1 did. 

1753. Did the other guildsmen go with you ? 

— Many of them. je< 

1754. How many of them ? — I don’t know. 

1755. Do you know then- names? — I don’t 1781 

know a dozen of them now. 7 on ^ 

1756. Were there 20 of the guild there at the street r- 

post-office that evening ? — There were not, for it 1782 

was a very cold evening. 

1757. Was there a dozen there ? — Very nigh 17 



treated all right this time? 

Mr. McDonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh overruled the ob- 
jection. 

1781. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness).] Did 
yon all go im to the committee-rooms in Sackviile- 
street? — We did. 

1782. Did you see Robinson in the room? — I 
told you that. 

1783. Were any others with him? — There was 



a good deal of people there. 

1758. Did yon meet Bobinson at the poet- 1784. Was Copeland there Hi was 

office? — I wis on before them; I seen him 1785. Did that gentleman there (pomting to a 

nassino- me bv person in court ) take down your names in the 

P 1759. Did yon see Bobinson that evening at committee rooms ? Did you give him your 
the postoffice? — If that is Mr. Eobinsom he names ?-There was a hst; he knew all our 
went up before me ; I would not know him if I na ™® 8 P a ™J- , . w ... ,1 pm 

seen him • I heard there was a man of the name 1786. Did you see him writing them down on 
of Bobinson to meet, and then I. topped. a book or a paper?— There were several people 

1760. Did yon meet him there ?45-es. wntmg there; my name was well known, I 



went np before me ; I would not know him if I naoms pardy. 

seen him- I heard there was a man of the name 1786. Did you see him writing them down on 
of Bobinson to meet, and then I stopped. a book or a paper ?— There were ^several people 



1760. Did von meet him there ?-Yes. writing there; my name was well known, I 

1761. Yon' had better answer my question, suppose ; he wrote my name down too. 

because if not you will not get your protection ; 1787 Were yonr names odM ^nt?-N o. 

was that gentleman at the post-office ?-To the ^1788. Did ym^ee him write do™ 

l7l m iheny°S and the other guildsmen were -Well, only one ; when I ^v what he was 
there?— Yes J writing down l didn’t stay long aitei that, x 

1763. Did yon see Copeland at the post-office? got no promise at all from any one. 
rTi ~r J 1 r 1789. I am not asking you that at present 

x uia not. at,- riftTi woe Vinci in reference ti 



1764. That evening? — No. 

1765. Were you all assen: 



-vr- when this conversation was had in reference to 

assembled under the big Mr. Pim not having treated you well, 'vas . there 



anything said about Robertson’s or Robinson’s 
loan office in Swift’s-row? — They said that we 



clock there?— Yes. anything MiaMMrax j», 

1766. After meeting there, where did you go loan office m Swittfr-row 

to ? — Up to the committee-room. P “ d i gentleman had 

1767. In Sackville-street ? — In Sackville- 1790. Did yon know that that g“«“^ h * d 

RtTppt a loan office in Switt’s-row t — 1 aid not Know . 

1768. Did that gentleman there accompany 1791. Did yon know ■ ffiat_th£ gentleman had 

7 mI H ^e" y r?-He was with the “ W92? itTaid'among you 

rest of them ; he was not with me. ?_That we would be apt to be there, and 

1770. But yon saw him there?— I saw him that we would be paid. .... 
t h ere _ J 1793. At Robinson s m bwilt s-row r— j^es. ^ ^ 
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G. 

MacDonnel. 

25 January 
1869. 



1794. At the committee-room did that gentle- 
man or any one else say that it would be all 
right ? — There was plenty of them saying that, 
and saying that it would be wrong, and I could 
not name any of them. 

1795. I ask you this question, did that gentle- 
man there {pointing to a person in court), when 
you all went up to the committee-room, say it 
would be all right generally to all the guilds- 
men? — I didn’t hear him say anything; they 
were saying they hoped it would be all right. 

1796. When they said they hoped it would be 
all right, did you hear any of the gentlemen who 
were acting in the committee-room say it would 
he all right ? — I did not, indeed. 

1797. What did they say when the freemen 
said they hoped it would be all right ? — I didn’t 
hear them say any more. 

1798. Did they say it would not be all right? 

— I heard them say there would be no money, 
and that it would be all over ; hut there was a 
gentlemen 

Mr. Butt objected to this line of evidence. 

1799. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness).') Who 
was it that then said you would not be paid 
anything until after the election was over, or 
words to that effect ? — Indeed, I could not tell 
you who he was, for there were more than a 
dozen freemen, and free tailors, and free every- 
thing there. 

1800. But did you hear that from any of the 
gentlemen in the committee-room ? — Not a word. 

1801. Did you hear it from Mr. Robinson? — 
No, nor never spoke to Robinson. 

1802. But did you hear it from him? — I did 
not. 

1803. Did you hear it from Copeland ? — Cope- 
land had a suspicion of it, too, as well as another ; 
we all suspected it. 

1804. Mr. Justice Keogh.) You were .asked 
the question, did you hear Copeland say so ? — I 
did not. 

1805. Mi’. Hemphill.) Did you ever state that 
Robinson had said in the committee-room that it 
would be all right ? — I never did ; certainly not. 

1806. Are you sure of that ? — Certainly not. 

1807. Did you ever state that to any one in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s office ? — I know Mr. Fitzgerald 
very well. If I did say it to any 011 c it must be 
to Copeland. 

1808. Did you ever state to Copeland that 
Mr. Robinson said in the committee-room that 
it would be all right ? — I heard so. 

1809. What do you mean by saying, “ I heard 
so ?” — I heard so from several. 

1810. Of the freemen ? — Yes. 

1811. That Mr. Robinson said that? — No; 
that we would have to be there, and that we 
would be all paid. 

1812. But did you hear from any one there 
that Mr. Robinson said you would be all right ? 
— We heard it among all the freemen. 

1813. Did you hear from any one there that 
Mr. Robinson would take care of you all ? — In- 
deed we all suspected that 

1814. It was given you to understand that 
Mr. Robinson would take care of' you all ? — Yes. 

1815. Was it given to you to understand by 
the gentleman there ( pointing to a person in court) 
that you would all hear from Mr. Robinson after 
the election was over? — Either there or some- 
where else. 



SauHs'deadf ^ *■«!*« 

SI- He ,te «; I 

1820. Was William Booth there?— He m, 
not; he was at home. ~ 

182 -' £ id J° u eT , er P re ''Till™ Booth's 
name m Mr. Fitzgerald's office as one of the men 
that were there ?-I gave the name of a man of 

the name of Hagarty as being there; we were 
called to put down my name, and I thouo-ht T 
might as well put down my name and SiUv 
Booth s name. } 



1822. Was Booth there that night?— I don’t 
think he was. 

1823 . Was Archibald Tucker there?— He was 

but he left before we went down. 

1824. Was James Tucker there?— I do not 
doubt but he was. 

1825. Was Richard Tucker there?— He mio-ht 

be. e 

1826. Was he?— He might, I think; that is 
my opinion. 

1827. Was George Hagarty there? — I don’t 
know really. 

1828. Now did Copeland tell those men whom 
I have mentioned that they would all get 5 1. for 
their votes ? — He did not ; I didn’t get a fraction. 

1829. But did you not expect the 5 l. ?— Oh 
laws, aye! 

1830. Did they not all expect the 5 1 . ?— That 
is the truth. 

1831. Did you afterwards vote the next day 
for Guinness and Plunlcet ? — I did decidedly. 

1832. Did the other guildsmen of Saint Loy 
vote ? — They voted which way they liked. 

1833. Plow many altogether did you induce to 
vote of the freemen of your guild, yon being an 
old and influential member ? — A few. 

1834. How many did you bring up to the poll? 
— None at all. 

1835. But how many did you get to vote ? — 
Says I, “ You may as well vote for Guinness and 
Plunket ;” and some of them did, and some of 
them did not. There was no one with me only 
myself and George White that voted. 

1836. About what time iu the day did you all 
vote ? — About 10 in the morning. I went off to 
work afterwai’ds. 

1837. Did you get the tip ? — No. 

1838. Did you get nothing ? — Not a fraction. 

1839. You have not got it yet? — I have not; 
not a fraction. 

1840. Did you tell your guildsmen that they 
would get 5 l. for their votes ? — Oh, we all under- 
stood that. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

1841. You were talking amongst yourselves, 
as I understand ? — That is surmising. 

1842. And you were surmising that Mr. Pun 
behaved badly the last time? — Yes, we took 

1843. Did you know this Mr. Copeland before? 
— I saw him several times. 

1844. And he came there to ask you to vote 

for Guinness and Plunket? -I do not know; he 
asked for that, but he wanted to know who 1 
would vote for. . , 
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1845. And you told him you had not made up 
TO ur mind?— Yes, I was pestered with him. 

3 1846 . And there were ever so many coming to 

yOU ? 6®' - . 

' 1847 . And plenty of them coming from the 
other side, too '! Plenty. 

1848. And you told him you had not made up 
your mind?— Yes; that I would vote whichever 
wav I liked on the day. 

1849- When you spoke to the other guildmen 
(you say you used to speak amongst yourselves), 
did vou ever tell them that you had authority to 
promise them anything?— I had no authority, 
nor they themselves ; we used to ask one another 
if there was any news. 

1850. Is not that the evidence that you have 
been giving here ? — Yes. 

1851. But did any of the gentlemen, as you 

sa y ? — Any of them that did get it did not 

tell me. 

1852. Did any of the gentlemen ever say any- 
thing to you about it ?— The freemen amongst 
themselves. 

1853. Did Mr. Copeland ever promise you a 
farthing ? — Not a farthing. 

1854. Nor Mr. Robinson either ? — Not at all. 

1855. Did you hear either Copeland or Robin- 
son promise anyone anything? — No, I did not. 

1856. You say some of them in the morning, 
under the Post Office, voted for Guinness and 
Plunket, and some voted the other way ? — Not a 
doubt of it. 

1857. And some that were in the rooms the 
night before, did they vote for Pim and Corrigan, 
too ? — I do not know which way they voted. 

1858. Did anyone go up with you to vote ? — 
Not one. 



1859. And did you go away after you had 
voted ? — I did ; I went off to my work. 

1860. Did you go back again ? — I did not. 

1861. Who was it brought you to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s? — A man of the name of Quin. 

1862. What did Quin tell you you were to get 
for going down there? — Some pounds. 

1863. Where does Quin live? — He lives in 
Mabbot-street. 

1864. What is he? — A shoemaker, I be- 
lieve. 

1865. And you went over to Mr. Fitzgerald’s ? 
— He brought me there. 

1866. How much did you get for going there ? 
— £1, that was all I got. 

1867. They did not like, I suppose, what you 
told them ; was that it ; did you go a second time 
there ? — I did not ; if I had thought I was to get 
another pound I would go. 

1868. Did they ask you to go back a second 
time ? — They did not. 

1869. How long were you in the committee- 
rooms the night before? — I suppose about an 
hour ; I was there in the day time, when I was 
going to put a chandelier in it. 

1870. Were there many going in and out 
during the evening while you were there? — 
There were not many at all. 

1871. A good many ? — Sometimes there were 
•about 20, I believe, in that side of the room. 

1872. Were there many persons writing at a 
table there ? — I did not go into that room at all ; 
there was not one writing. 

1873. There was a desk there, but you did not 
see anyone writing at it ? — No. 

1874. Nor taking down any names there? — 

No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



a. 

MacDonnel. 



25 January 
1869. ' 



Alexander Ferguson, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



1875. Were you an elector at the last elec- ing? — About 10 days, I think, before the elec- A ' Fer 9 utvn 

tion?— Yes. tion, and they addressed the meeting. 

1876. And a rated occupier ? — Yes. 1892. Was Mr. Harkins there? I dont 

1877. Audi believe you acted for Guinness know; he might be. 

and Plunket ?— I did. ' 1893. Was Mr. Hoskins there?— He is an 

1878. Do you remember, a few days before agent. 

the election, attending a meeting at No. 6, 1894. Was he acting as agent there . 

Sandymount-avenue ?— I do. Murphy and Harkins, or Arkms, were both 

1879. Was that a meeting for Guinness and agents at the committee meeting. _ 

Plunket ?— It was. 1895. And you say that Sir Arthur Guinness 

1880. Was Mr. Askins there ?— He was. and Mr. Plunket were present at Haddington- 

1881. Captain Gordon ?— Yes, he was. road ?— They were ; they addressed the meeting. 

1882. Mr. Murphy?— Yes, he was. 1896. Do yon remember the names ot any 

1883. Mr. Adair?— Yes, that was the secre- other gentlemen present at the Haddington-road 

tary. meeting ? — I do not; there was a great crowd. 

1884. Was the meeting at Sandymount- 18 97. Did the gentlemen that you have named, 
avenue at the committee-rooms, or only a board j^ r> Askins and Mr. Murphy, canvass you at any 



meeting ? — The committee-rooms. 

1885. And Mr. Adair was secretary ? — Yes. 

1886. Do you remember the evening before 
the polling day, that is, the 17th of November, 
attendinga meeting at Haddington-road ?— No. 

1887. Where did you attend the meeting ? — 
At 6, Sandymount-avenue. 

1888. The same place ? — Yes, the same place. 

1889. Was that called by circular ? — The pre- 
vious meeting was. They were separate. 

1890. The evening before the polling, were 
Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. Plunket there ? — 
No ; at the Haddington-road meeting they were 
both. 

1891. When was the Haddington-road meet- 
29. 



time ? — They did. 

1898. Were they the first people that can- 
vassed you for Guinness and Plunket? — Yes, 
they were. 

1899. Was any money spoken of then? — JNo. 

1900. I believe Mr. Peter Clarke is your 
landlord ? — He is. 

1901. Had you a conversation with Mr. Peter 
Clarke shortly before the election as to your 
voting ? — The night before. 

1902. What occurred then? — 

Mr. Butt objected to this question. 

Mr. Hemphill stated that he was not 
E 3 g oiD S 
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going to prove an act of bribery by Mr. 
Peter Clarke. 

Witness .] There was a general conversation of 
the electors. 

1903. Did you tell him how you were going 
to vote? — Yes; I told him I was going to vote 
for Guinness and Plunket. 

1904. On the evening before the election were 
you at any meeting? — On the evening before the 
election, as I told you already, I was there; on 
the 17 th; that was before the election, at 6, 
Sandymount-avenue. 

1905. On the day of the election, that is, the 
18th of November, up to half past one o’clock, had 
you voted? — Yes, I voted at, I think, about a 
quarter to one o’clock. 

1906. Before you voted, did young Mr. Yance 
call on you? — He did. 

1907. You live, I believe, at 22, Temple-lane ? 
— I work there. 

1908. You work at your business as ajeweller ? 
— Yes ; a goldsmith. 

1909. When Yance called upon you, did he 
ask you if you were going to vote for Guinness 
and Plunket? — He did; he first asked me if I 
was Mr. Perguson, and I said, "Yes”; and 
then he said, “Are you going to vote for 
Guinness and Plunkett? ” “ Well,” I said, “ on 
conditions I would vote for Guinness and 
Plunket ; ” that in the locality where I lived 
there were a few Conservatives, and I was 
frightened. But, besides, I owed some rent to 
the landlord that I would like paid, and he asked 
me how much I owed, and I said, “ A trifle, 
only 3 l. 5 s.” “ Well,” he said, “it was all right, 
was I willing to work for it,” and I said I was. 

1910. Did you mention any other sum besides 
3 Z. 5 s. ; did you say you wanted anything else ? 
— I said if I went to vote he would have to pay 
me for my time ; a pound for that if I was taken 
out, and he said it was all right. 

1911. Was anything said between you about 
keeping that secret? — Yes, he said I should keep 
it very secret. 

1912. Did you say you would, or what did 
you say to that ? — I said I would, of course. 

1913. What did Vance, after that, do with 
you; what did he say to you? — We went down- 
stairs together, aud entered a cab. 

1914. Did he bring you to 48, Dame-street, to 
the central committee- rooms ? — He said I was to 
come along with him in a cab to 7.9, Dame-street, 
that is opposite No. 3, the registration. There 
is Murray, a publisher or bookseller there, at 79, 
Dame-street. 

1915. At 79, Dame-street, were there ward 
committee- rooms ? — I believe a private office. 

1916. Was it placarded for Guinness and 
Plunket? — It was not. 

1917. When you went with Yance in the cab, 
were you brought upstairs ? — I was. 

1918. Were you brought into a room? — I was. 

1919. Was there anyone in the room when 
you went in? — Oh, yes, several gentlemen; some 
of them very respectable gentlemen. 

1120. Did Vance say anything to the gentle- 
men that were there when he brought you in ? — 
He introduced me to a gentleman. 

1921. Have you since ascertained who that 
gentleman is ? — Yes. 

1922. Who is he ? — Alderman Manning. 

1923. Is he here in court? — He is; I have 
seen him here on Saturday. 



h! k 4 ' HaT<! you seen Ym00 “ c0 “ rt . W- 

1925. Which of them ?— The you no- 
standing up in a gray coat [polling 
in court). J Person 

. 192 ®- introduced you to Ham 

mg, what did Manning cM-He went into ^ 
nner office, and I went a part of the wav 4* 
him, I believe to put down my name in 
or a book I don’t know which; bnt aftej thk 
was done, he asked mo my address in town, aS 
I said, 22, Temple-lane. 

1927. Was this Alderman Manning »_r„ . 
I gave him my address 22, Temple-lanl; and hi 
clapped me or. the shoulder ani said it was all 
light; and I left Alderman Manning then. 

1928. Did Alderman Manning say anythin* 
else to you about voting ? — I was to go and vote 

1928*. Was that what he said?— No. 

1929. Was what he said, “ All ri^ht”?— All 
right. 

1930. Did anyone then, bring you up to the 
poll ? — Yes, a gentleman came in the cab with 
me to the poll. 

1931. Do you know who he is?— No, I have not 
seen him here ; he brought me up to the polling- 
place, 56, Baggot-street. 

1932. Did you then poll? — I did. 

1933. For Guinness and Plunket? — I did. 

1934. Did you do that in consequence of a 
promise of payment which you had received ?— I 

1935. Had you signed any papers in the com- 
mittee-rooms for them ? — I did not. 

Mr. Heron called for the book in which the 
witness’s name was entered. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ordered that the boob 
kept at all the committee-rooms should be 
placed on the table ol the court to-morrow 
morning. 

1936. Mr. Ileron (to the Witness.).] Do you 
remember going to your work after voting?— 
I do. 

1937. After you went to your work, did the 
same Mr. Vance call upon you again, at about 
half-past two o’clock ? — He did. 

1938. Did he say anything to you then about 
your going with him ? — He aid. 

1939. What did he say ? — He said I was to 
come with him in a car ; he wanted me for some 
purpose to go somewhere with him ; he didn’t 
tell me what it was for ; I got downstairs and 
went into the cab, and went with him. 

1940. Before you went into the cab, had you 
any conversation then with him about being paid 
for your time, or about working for him ? — Yes. 

1941. What did he say? — He said that as I 
was polled that I was their agent, and he wished 
me to go with him. I told him, that if I did, I 
would have to be paid. 

1942. What did he say to that? — He said 
“ All right.” 

1943. Did you then go back with Vance in the 
cab to 79, Dame-street? — I did. 

1944. Did you see Alderman Manning there 

again ? — I did. , 

1945. Did you talk to him again? — Vance and 
Alderman Manning were speaking; they wanted 
me, I think, as a witness to go with them some- 
where. 

1946. Did you know where you were to go 
to? — No. 

1947. Did 
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1947. Did you hear Alderman Manning say 
anythin", that you were to go anywhere with 
Vance ?— No ; Vance said to Alderman Manning, 
that he wanted me to go with him to some place, 

I think it was Crow-street or Eglington street ; 

I didn’t know which, but Alderman Manning 
seemed to object io going for some voters or 

948. After that, did you and V ance go to the cab 

alTa j n y M o. I remained there about 20 minutes, 

or lialf-an-bour, perhaps; and then I asked him 
whether he requited me any longer. I had not 
had my dinner at this time. 

1949. Where did you go to then? — I left the 

°*1950. Where, then, did you go to ? — I went 
hack to business. 

1951. Did you go back again that day to 79, 
Dame-street '.'—I did not. 

1952. Then did you see Alderman Manning 
on l v on the two occasions ?— Yes, on two occasions. 

1953. Did you go back in the cab to your 
place of work, or did you walk there ? — I walked 
there. 

1954. Did you see Vance finally on that day ; 
did he say anything to you about what he would 
do for you; when you left Vance finally did he 
make any arrangement with you about calling 
upon you ? — No, I told him if he wanted me he 
could call upon me. 

1955. Up to what hour ? — Up to four o’clock. 

1956. Did he call upon you up to four o’clock ? 
— No, he did not. 

1957. On the 19th November, the day after 
the polling, did you call at 79, Dame-street? — I 
did. 

1958. Before you went to 3, Dame-street, did 
you see anybody at all ? — No ; there was a 
number of young gentlemen there, perhaps 
about six. 

1959. Did you then call at 3, Dame-street? — 
Yes, on the 14th of December, I did. 

1960. On the 19th of December, did you call 
on anyone ? — I called to see V ance at 7 9, Dame- 
street. 

1961. Did you meet Vance, shortly after the 
election ; where did you meet him ? — I met him 
in Dame-street on the 14tli of December. 

1962. Is that a note that you then put down 
on the envelope that you have in your hand ? — 
No, it is to-day that I put it down, and just for 
the date, for fear I might forget. 

1963. You must not look at it any more, then ; 
was that the day you saw Vance next? — Yes. 

1964. Where did you meet him? — In Dame- 
street. 

1965. What did you say to him? — I asked 
him if I would be paid for the day, as I was pro- 
mised to be paid. 

1966. Did you call at 3, Dame-street that day ? 

-I did. 

1967. Where were you told to go to? — 47, 
Dame-street. 

1968. And to ask for any person ? — I was told 
to ask for some person, but I forget his name. 

1969. Was he -described as a committee-man 
t or secretary ? — I could not say. 

1970. When you met Vance in the street, did 
you make any complaint to him ? — I did. 

1971. What did you tell him? — I told him I 
was annoyed at not being paid for my time. 

1972. What did Vance say to you? — He said 
I should go and call on these gentlemen at 47, 
and that I was justly entitled to it. 



1973. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Forty-seven, where? a. 

— 47, Dame-street; that is the central committee- 
rooms. 8 

1974. Mr. Heron .] Did you call? — I did. 

1975. Do you remember the name that Vance 
gave you to mention ? — No. 

1976. At all events, did you ask for some one 
there that Vance directed you to; did you give 
the message that Vance directed you to give ? — 

I did; I do not recollect that day. 

1977. Did you see a gentleman ? — I did not. 

1978. Did you see anyone there ? — I saw Mr. 
Hudson, the secretary, there ; I spoke to him as 
I could not see the other gentlemen ; I said I 
was Mr. Ferguson, and that I came to be paid 
for the day of the election that I was promised 
to be paid for by young Vance ; and Mr. Hud- 
son said he did not know me, and asked me “ who 
engaged me’’; l said, “Mr. Vance”; then he 
said, “ Go to Mr. Vance.” 

1979. Was that the last time you called at 47 ? 

— It was. 

1980. Did you speak to Vance since on the 
subject? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDonogh. 

1981. What you demanded was payment for 
your day’s work, was not it ? — It was. 

1982. You demanded that from Mr. Vance? 

— Well, I said I was annoyed I did not get it. 

1983. After you had polled he employed yon 
as the agent, did he ? — As their agent. 

1984. And it was for payment for that agency 
that yon applied, was it not ? — It was for the 
day, for the loss of time. 

1985. But you certainly were not asked to be 
engaged in any way as agent until after you had 
polled ; is not that the fact? — Certainly not. 

1986. Did you mention the sum to the gentle 
man in Dame-street that you expected to he paid 
for your L:ss of time? — Which gentleman ? 

1987. The person whoin you have stated you 
saw when you went to Dame-street? — I did not. 

1988. You did not mention the sum ? — No. 

1989. Did you mention the sum which you 
expected to be paid when you spoke to Mr. 
Vance ? — Not that day. 

1990. Did you on any day? — Yes; on the 

election day I told him I should have 1 1. for the 
day. . 

1991. Then when you applied afterwards, it 
was for that 1 1. that you made the application ?— 

It was. 

1992. You told Mr. Clarke, the night before 
the election, that you intended to vote for Guin- 
ness and Plunket? — I did. 

1993. Was it time what you told Mr. Clarke 
that you did intend to vote for Guinness and 
Plunket?— True? 

1994. Yes ? — Yes, of course it was. 

1995. Then the night before the polling you 
had intended to vote for Guinness and Plunket; 
that is certain, is it; if anything be certain?— 
Yes. 

1996. And did you really and truly mean to 
carry out that intention ? — Oh, I would not say. 

1997. But you did intend it. Then you were 
bribed, were you not? — No. 

1998. You were not bribed? — No. 

1999. You would not take a bribe? — No. 

2000. And you- did not understand you were 

bribed?— No ; I got no money. _ . 

2001. And let me ask you this: Did you say 
E 4 
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A- Ferguson, to anybody (for I did not catch the end of the 

sentence) that there were very few Conservatives 

25 January in that neighbourhood, and that you therefore 
1869, wished to have a car; that you were afraid ? — I 
said it to young Vance. 

2002. Did you say you were afraid ? — I said 
there were very few Conservatives in the locality 
I lived in, and I was afraid in one sense to vote 
for Guinness and Plunket. 

2003. Unless you were protected, I suppose ? — 
No ; I did not say whether I was protected. 

2004. But was it after your saying that, that 
that cab was gotten to take you ? — The cab was 
at the door ; I do not know who brought it. 

2005. Did you know young Mr. Vance at all 
times ; did you know him before that day ? — No; 
not to speak to. 

2006. But you had seen him ? — I might have 
seen him. 

2007. Did you see him ? — No. 

2008. Then do not answer me in that way 
again. I asked you the facts; did you know 
his personal appearance, and that he was Mr. 
Vance ? — No. 

2009. Did you know on the day of polling, 
when he took you in the cab, that he was Mr. 
Vance by name ? — Yes, I was told so. 

2010. And did you hear Alderman Manning 
address him as Mr. Vance ? — I could not say. 

2011. Now, upon your oath did you not ask 
Alderman Manning to lend you money ? — No, I 
did not. 

2012. Did not Alderman Manning say to you, 
“ Why should I lend you money ” ? — No. 

2013. Did you not then say to Alderman 
Manning that you had been promised money at 
the election ? — No ; I never had such a conver- 
sation with anyone. 

2014. Did not Alderman Manning ask you 
who it was that promised you ? — He did not. 

2015. Did not you say that it was a youncr 
man, but you did not know who he was ; upon 
your oath ? — I said young Vance. 

2016. Then you did tell Alderman Manning that 
young Vance had promised you ? — No, I did not. 

2017. What do you mean by saying " you said 
young Vance”? — Speaking of the young man 
that brought me there; X say young Vance was 
the one. 

2018. That is not my question. My question 



was on the conversation with Aldermin M. • 
and I have followed you mSv e”"r 
different steps of it; that you ask Id hhn to\i' 
you money; that he refused; tbatyorJht 
had been promised money as a lion it ' 1” 
should lend it ; and that lie asked you by wkrn' 
and that you said by a youno- man wW» ’ 
you did not know, i that trSe?-I t £ Zl '*** 
How much money have you eottenfrnm 
Mr. Fitzgerald ?— Not a shilling/ S * 0m 

2020 . What had you been°promised ?— No- 
thing, that I know of. 

2021. Were you at his office?— I was 

2022. Who brought yon there ?_a' man of 

the name of Hickey. ‘ 

2°23. Did Hickey tell you you would . e t 
money ? — tie did not. 0 

2024. Did lie say you would be taken are of'- 
— He did not. 

2025. Now I ask you, did you apply to Alder- 
man Manning after the election, as a brotker 
Mason, to lend you money?— Not to lend me 
money, certainly not. 

2026. Did yon apply to him as a brother 
Mason lor assistance ? — Certainly not. 

2027. For what did you apply to him ns a 
brother Mason ? — I did not apply to him as a 
brother Mason ; I called upon him. 

2028. What did you call upon him for?— To 
know if I was to be paid the 1 1. for that day, or 
if he heard anything about it. 

2029. Was that the only time?— Only once 
I was in Alderman Manning’s shop. 



[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Heron asked for the Minute Book of 
the committee-room at 79, Dame-street, and 
stated that lie proposed by that hook to 
show that Alderman Manning and Mr. 
Vance who had been mentioned, were named 
in that book as having been the agents of 
the candidates. 

The hook was handed to Mr. Heron, and 
he stated that at the meetings on Monday 
the 3rd of August 1868, and on Friday the 
13th of November 1868, Alderman Manning 
took tlie chair, and that amongst the names 
of the canvassers was that of William 
Vance. 



John Kelly, sworn; Examined by Mr. Palles. 



■J. Kelly. 



2030. I believe youresideat37, Exchequer- 
street ? — Yes. 

2031. And you are a barber ? — Yes. 

2032. You are a voter for the City of Dub- 
lin ? — Yes. 

2033. Are you a voter as a freemen or as a 
lodger ? — As a lodger. 

2034. You voted on the last election for Sir 
Arthur Guinness and the Hon. N. S. Plunket? 
— Yes. 

2035. Do you remember some time previous to 
the election, a person calling upon you for the 
purpose of soliciting your vote ?— Yes ; a week 
previous to the election. 

2036. Are you able to state the name of that 
gentleman ? — X don’t know his name, and I have 
not seen him since ; I have seen him, I believe, 
once since, but then I do not know his name. 

2037. When he came to canvass you, what did 
he say to you ?— He said, " Well, Kelly, are you 



going to vote?” "Yes,” says I. "Well,” he 
said, “ who are you going to vote for? ” “Well,” 
says I (I was just in the act of saying “who- 
ever will give the largest cheque,” and he took 
the words out of my mouth and he said it); 

“ W ell,” said I, “ that is right.” 

2038. What did he say next? — He said, “I 
will send some one to call on you ; I will send 
Alderman Manning.” 

2039. Is that practically everything that 
passed upon that occasion ? — Oh, yes. 

2040. Did Alderman Manning call upon you 
before the polling day ? — He did not. 

2041. But do you remember the gentleman 
who first came calling upon you a second time . 
— Yes ; he called upon me a second time, and 1 
was busy in the shop, and I went outside the 
door. 

2042. When was that?— On the Monday pre- 
vious to the polling day. . 

1 0 2043. What 
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2043- What passed between you then? — He 
"iked me had any one called, and 1 said not, but 
I expected that Alderman Manning would. 
Then he said, “ I have your name taken down. 

I wonder some one did not call upon you.” Then 
savs he, “ I will see about it.” 

2044- And then he left you ? — Yes. 

2045. Do you remember any person upon the 
Wednesday before the polling calling upon you ? 

Xo; but on the polling-day, I saw a man of 

the name of Mr. Coles, of Wicklnw-street, a 
tailor. 

2046. What did he say to you? — He asked 
me if I had seen anybody yet, “No,” says I. 

« Well,” says he, “ I think I can do something 
for you, but be over at my place at 11.” So I 
was” over at Mr. Coles’ place at 11 o’clock, and I 
was not long there when Mr. Yance came in. 

2047. Had you known Mr. Yanee before ? — 
His face was quite familiar to me, but then I 
had not seen him for some time. I see the 
gentleman above there (pointing to a person in 
court ). 

2048. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] "What is Mr. 
Vance’s name ? — William. 

2049. Mr. Pallas .] Is that the gentleman 
(pointing to a person in court)? — That is the 
gentleman. 

2050. Where was it yon saw Vance on that 
day ? — In Mr. Coles’. 

2051. Vance came in there ? — Vance came in 
there. 

2052. Did Vance say anything to you in re- 
ference to the election ? — Yes ; he asked me was 
I going to vote, and he said something like 
“ Would it be for Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. 
Plnnket.” “ Well,” says I, “ I don’t mind,” says 
1, “but I must have an understanding.” Then 
lie says, “ the understanding will be that you 
get between 3 l. and 4 7.” 

2053. When he said the understanding was 
that you should get between 3 l. or 4 l., did 
you say anything ? — I said where would we go, 
or who would pay this 3 l. or 4 1. So he said he 
would introduce me to a gentleman. 

2054. Did he name the gentleman? — Aider- 
man Manning. 

2055. Mr. Justice Keogh J Who said he 
would introduce you ? — Mr. Vance. 

2056. Mr. Pallas.] Did you agree to that? — 
I was quite satisfied. 

2057. During that conversation do you re- 
member another person coming in ? — There was 
another person came in. I waited for a little 
time while Mr. Vance, I think, went out for 
awhile, and then another party, a second party, 
came in. 

2058. Was there any conversation then with 
that other gentleman ? — There was ; but it was 
private. 

2059. Was there conversation which you 
heard then, or not? — There was conversation, 
but I did not hear it. 

2060. Who was it spoke to that other gentle- 
man who came in? — Mr. Vance. 

2061. Do you know the name of that gentle- 
;-3ttan ? — I do. 

2062. What is it ? — His name is Mr. Godwin. 

2063. When the conversation was over, did 
they bring you to any place ? — Yes ; we went to 
the cab. 

.2064. There was a cab at the door at the 
time?— Yes. 

29. 



2065. And where did you go to ?— We went 
to the committee-rooms, at 79, Dame-street. 

2066. Who accompanied you in the cab ? — 2 
Mr. Godwin, and me, and another gentleman, 
whose name I don’t know, and I have not seen 
him since. 

2067 . TV as Mr. V ance with you ? — No : Mr. 
Vance said he would walk down before us, and 
would meet us there. 

2068. Shortly after you arrived at the com- 
mittee-rooms, do you remember Mr. Yance 
coming up ? — Yes ; he was waiting till we got 
out of the cab. 

2069. Was he there before you? — He was 
there before us. 

2070. What happened as soon as you and Mr. 
Vance went up together to the committee-rooms? 

— Me and Mr. Vance and Mr. Godwin went up, 
and we were introduced to Alderman Marinin" 
by Mr. Vance. 

2071. Did he introduce you as a voter? — Of 
course. 

2072. Did you know Alderman Manning be- 
fore ? — I did not. 

2073 Do you know him now? — I know him 
now. 

2074. Do you sec the gentleman here (point- 
ing to a person in court)? — I do. 

2075. When you were introduced to Alderman 
Manning, did he say anything, or what took 
place ? — Well, he said “ Are you going to work 
for us to-day?” “Well,” said I, “I don’t 
mind.” “Well,” said he, “sign this paper.” 
And I put my signature to a paper. 

Mr. Pallas requested Mr. Sutton to pro- 
duce the paper, or one like it. ( The paper 
uias handed to the learned Counsel.) 

2076. Mr. Pallas (to the Witness).] Was it a 
paper like that ( handing a paper to the Witness), 
or was it in ordinary printing ? — It alluded to 
something; I saw something on it: “Not ex- 
pected to be paid,” or something like that. I did 
not read it, but I know there was some printing 
on it like this, and several other signatures. 

2077. About how many signatures were there 
on it ? — I cannot say. 

2078. When Alderman Manning told you to 
sign that paper, did he say anything else? — After 
I had put my signature to the paper, “Well,” 
says he, “ you know we must try to evade the 
law in this matter.” 

2079. Did you then sign the paper? — Yes. 

2080. Was Alderman Manning present when 
you signed it ? — He was. 

2081. And Mr. Vance? — And Mr. Vance. 

2082. And the gentleman that came in the 
cab ? — Yes. 

2083. Did the gentleman who came in the cab 
also sig n the paper at the same time ? — He did. 

2084. As soon as the paper had been signed 
by you and the other gentleman in the cab, what 
next took place? — The gentleman that signed 
the paper along with me went up with another 
gentleman in the cab to whatsoever polling place 
he had to go to, and Mr. Vance accompanied me 
down to Suffollc-street, where I polled. 

2085. And you polled of coarse for Guinness 
and Plunket? — For Guinness and Plunkct. 

2086. Where did yon go to after you were 
polled?— Back again to the committee-rooms, in 
Dame-street. 

2087. Were you accompanied by Vance? — 

p Yes, 



J. Kelly. 

5 Jarmarv 
i8Cxj. ' 
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‘i 5 January 
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Yes, and he brought me, and said to Alderman 
Manning, “ That is all right, sir* ; but I was 
after polling. 

2088. When Alderman Maiming was told that 
you had polled, what did he say to you ? — He 
said, “ Do you know any one, or can you do any- 
thing” ? “ Well,” says I, “ I do not know, but I 
will try if I know any one.” “ Well,” he says, 
“ come back in an hour.” So I went away and 
took a walk, and walked about for an hour, or 
two hours ; me and Godwin walked back again. 

2089. When you went back, did you see 
Alderman Manning? — Yes, he asked me if I 
brought up any one, or knew any one, and I 
said I did not. 

2090. Then when you went up, did you ask 
Alderman Manning about a voucher or a card ? 
— That was iu the evening. 

2091. Not at that time? — Not at that time. 

2092. How many times did you see Alderman 
Manning, from the time that you voted until the 
close of the poll at five o’clock ? — A second time ; 
that is the first time I was brought and intro- 
duced to him ; I seen him twice after that. 

2093. The first time was before you polled ? — 
And then the second time was about an hour and 
a half afterwards, in the evening. 

2094. W as that before the close of the poll ? 
— I seen him before the close of the poll, in the 
evening. 

2095. Upon any of those occasions was there 
any conversation between you and Alderman Man- 
ning about your requiring a card or a voucher ? 
— That was the last time that I seen him in the 
evening. 

2096. Tell me what that conversation was ? — I 
Avent over to the table where Alderman Manning 
was sitting, and I asked him was it requisite for 
me to have a card or a voucher, or something in 
that way, and he told me to wait for half an hour ; 
and then I seen Ihe place so full and they so 
busy that I went away, and did not call any 
more that evening. 

2097. Did he say anything to you upon that 
occasion as^ to whether you would ‘hear from him 
afterwards ? — That happened afterwards ; that 
was some time afterwards. 

2098. Before I leave the day of the polling, 
was it in consequence of the promises that had 
been made to you, as you have stated, that you 
voted for Guinness and Plunket ? — Why the fact 
of it is, I would have voted for Corrigan and 
Pim, any more than I was promised this money 
for voting for Guinness and Plunket. 

2099. When did you next see Alderman Man- 
nmg, and where ? — I seen him on the Saturday 
following. 

2100. On the Saturday following the Wed- 
nesday where did you see him?— In College 
Green, and he was going up from the committee- 
room. 

2101. Which committee-room ? — In College 
Green, for Sir Arthur Guinness and the Honour- 
ble Mr. Plunket. 

2102. What did you say to Alderman Man- 
mng ? I spoke to him on the stairs ; I said it 
was a nice way my place had been broken and 
smashed, that I had been doing nothing ever 
since ; he said he had heard something of it, and 
did I wish that be should go down and look at 
it;jaid I, I thought it was better not; but said 
1= “ f thought I would have had a settlement 
before this.” “Well,” said he, “of course you 



will be looked after, and beinn- „ 

not be forgotten.” 0 voter, you will 

2103. Did ha upon that or upon anv ... 
occasion say anything to you to th. 17 ."t" 
you could not be settfed with at present? ■£“ 

KT ed 0,1 the 4a; ' of tlle 

2104. When was that?— That was 

ednesday after the Dublin election. * Tei7 

2105. Where did you see him unnn ,1 . 
-I^an him in Suf/olk-street. auispot^ 

2106. What did you sav when „ 1 
him ? -I told Mm I had no? beendomg anvihhifi 
or earning a All mg all the time; thft my sfi 
and place was broken; “Well,” he said ‘-2 
can do nothing; at present” ; “Well,” said I «f 
have seen people getting paid in the committee- 
100ms ; he said, “ Those were polling clerks 
and canvassing clerks, but you, being a voter 
you mil have to wait for a few days.”^ 

2107. Did you see Alderman Manning again 1 ' 
—1 seen him m his own place afterwards. 

2108. Before you saw Alderman Manning in 
his own place had you written a letter to him?— 
Yes, I wrote a letter to him, which I— 



Mr. Pallas applied for this letter. 

Alderman Manning stated that he had re- 
ceived from this witness several letters of 
that class, which he had destroyed, because 
they were worthless to him, and that he had 
not the letter. 



2108*. Mr. Pallas (to the fPitness What was 
it you wrote in the letter that you sent to Alder- 
man Manning?— I alluded to the loss of my time, 
and the way in which my place had been broken, 
and I had had nothing but being ill all the time, 
and I would like to hear from him ; at the same 
time I wrote an address iu Abbey-street, where 
I was stopping, if he wanted to send anything, 
or that I would hear from him to write over to 
Abbey-street. That is what I stated in the 
letter. 

2109. Did you receive any reply to that letter? 
— I did not. 

2110. Then it was after that letter was written 
that you called at Alderman Manning’s, in 
Grafton-street ? — Y es. 

2111. I suppose you first saw some of the as- 
sistants iu his establishment? — Yes. 

2112. And ultimately were you brought up to 
Alderman Manning’s room ? — The last time I 
seen him I sent him my card, and he sent back a 
reply that I would he heard of in due time. 

2113. W as that reply sent to you by Alderman 
Manning ? — No. 

2114. Was it sent to you by a messenger when 
you sent up your card ? — Yes. 

2115. After that do you remember calling at 
Mr. Coles’ in Wicklow-street ? — Yes. 

2116. Will you state what took place between 
you and Coles? — We were often speaking about 
this thing, not getting paid, and then upon one 
occasion Mr. Coles said, “ If we could get at the^ 
money in some way, no matter what money, ancof 
you bring me a pint of whiskey if I bring you 
the money, that will be all the same.” 

2117. Did you go after that to Mr. Vance?— 
Mr. Vance, of Suffolk-street. 

2118. Either the young gentleman that has 
been referred to, or Mr. Vance’s father? — I went 

in 
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in and spoke to Mr. Vance’s father. I told him 
the wav that I was situated. 

2 11 9 . What did he say and do; what was it 
that vou said to him when you went in ? — I told 
him how I was situated in the way 1 was doing 
nothing, and the place not being ready, and that 
I expected I would hear through Alderman 
Manning. 

2120. For what? — To get payment lor voting. 

2121. Did they say anything to you then? — 
Mr. Vance said he knew there was a great deal 
of business going on, and that he thought- I 
should wait for a few days, or something in that 

W 2122. Do you remember his saying whose fault 
it was that you were not paid ; did he say who 
was the man to look up after that? — Sure that 
was Alderman Manning. 

2123. But did Vance tell you that? — He 
alluded to that, that Alderman Manning was the 
proper person. 

2124. As I understand, this was Mr. Vance, 
senior ? — An elderly gentleman. 

2125. Do you see him there ( •pointing to a 
person in court)? — It is young Mr. Vance’s father 
that I am speaking of. 

2126. I know that. Did you know him before? 
— Oh, very intimately. 

2127. After that occasion do you remember 
again going to Coles’, in Wicklow-street, when 
there was a reference made to the adverse agents 
being on the look out for cases of bribery ? — Mr. 
Coles said all he knew about it was that he knew 
when Mr. Pirn was up the last time be heard he 
offered money ; he alluded to something in the 
way of money for voting. 

2128. But did Coles allude in any way to 
persons looking out for proof of bribery as a 
reason why you should not be paid at present ; 
do you remember anything of that nature ? — 
Well, we had several conversations.. 

2129. Do you remember his telling you that 
our name, Kelly, from Exchequer-street, had 
een mentioned, and that they should be very 

careful ? Did Coles tell you anything like that 
when you went to be paid: “ They are looking 
out now on the other side for cases of bribery, 
and you must be cautious and wait ? ” — Yes ; 
something of that kind. Me and Mr. Coles had 
several conversations about the affair on that 
occasion, but I could not altogether say. 

2130. Had you frequent conversations with 
Mr. Coles upon the subject of your being paid 
for your vote after you had voted ? — Yes. 

2131. Did Coles state upon more than one of 
those occasions that the agents of the Liberal 
party were looking out for cases of bribery ? — 
Yes. 

2132. Did he tell you that your name, Kelly, 
of Exchequer-street, had been mentioned by some 
of them as a person who was thought to have 
been bribed ? — Y es. 

2133. Did he tell you that for that reason they 
should be very cautious in dealing with you ? — 
That I should mind what I should be saying if I 
was called upon. 

^ 2134. Did any other person except Coles 
speak to you upon that subject, to “ mind your 
eye” when the Liberal agents came to you? — 
I do not know ; there was nobody bad any con- 
versation with me and Mr. Coles and Mr. Godwin 
about it. 

2135. Did you talk to Mr. Godwin about it ? — 
Yes ; we had frequent conversations on other 
29. 



matters at Mr. Coles’, and we used to be talking 
there and joking about not getting our money. 

2136. You were both disappointed, I suppose? ** 
— Yes : something very near it. 

2137. Do you remember calling upon Aider- 
man Manning upon another occasion? Upon the 
last occasion, you know, you told me you were 
sent down a message by the person to whom you 
sent up your card. — Yes. 

2138. Upon a future occasion did you call 
upon Alderman Manning and see him ? — Yes ; 
that was the last time I saw Alderman Man- 
ning. 

2139. Can you fix the date of that ? — I dare- 
say it might be a fortnight after the polling. 

2140. Did you call at his own establishment? 

—I did. 

2141. And you saw him? — Yes, and spoke to 
him. 

2142. Tell me exactly, as well as you re- 
member, what passed between you and Aider- 
man Manning? — I saw an advertisement in the 
paper for anyone that has anything to do in the 
way of being bribed or promised money to go 
forth, as there was a petition lodged. This was 
the day after the petition was lodged, I believe. 

2143. A notice from M r. Fitzgerald, I believe ? 

— It was from no particular person, I believe ; 
an article was in the paper. So I went down to 
Alderman Manning and I spoke to him. Said I, 

“ I see an article in the paper ; if any one gives 
you my name,” says I, " how am I to act ? ” 
“Well, I cannot say,” he says; “what can I 
do?” “Well,” says I, “I know I am very 
badly treated, ever since doing nothing ; in fact,” 
says I, “ I might have been starving” says I, 

“ for that matter, for not getting settled with for 
voting.” “Well,” says he, “I have nothing to 
do with it ; I might be starving myself,” he says. 

“ So,” says he, “ mention my name ; and,” he 
says, “ you should be cautious how you mention 
my name ; and it would be better for you,” he 
says, “if you kept your tongue more quiet.” 

“ Oh, all right, sir,” says I ; something like 
that. 

2144. Do you remember the Alderman refer- 
ring upon that occasion to any period of im- 
prisonment ? — Oh, yes : he said, “ Why if I gave 
you to the value of a bit of paper,” he says, “ I 
might get two years’ imprisonment myself.” 

2145. Did Alderman Manning, upon that 
occasion which you are now referring to, refer to 
that paper which you had signed ?— -Yes ; he did 
refer to it. 

2146. What did he say ? — He said, “ You 
have signed a paper that you are not to expect 
anything.” That is what he said. 

2147. What did you say when the Alderman 
said, “Why, you know, Kelly, that you signed a 
paper that you were to act for nothing” ? — W ell, 

I said, “ Of course that is right,” says I, “ that is 
an understood thing.” 

2148. What was the “understood thing”? — 
The getting of between 3 l. and 4 l. for the vote. 

2149. And it was a mere joke your signing 
this ? — Certainly, it was only just an understood, 
thing, as the alderman said. 

2150. To obey the law?— To obey the law. 

2151. Do you remember being served with a 
subpeena to attend to give evidence upon this 
election petition; do you remember that you 
were served with a subpeena? — I were served 
with a subpeena. 

2152. After you were served with a subpeena, 

r2 do 



T. Kelly. 

j January 
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J. Kelly, do you remember going to Coles’ ? — Yes, I did 
' go to Coles’. 

^ , 2"“* 2153. Did you see Godwin or Goodwin upon 

that occasion ? — I did. 

2154. Do you remember, after you got the 
subpoena, having any conversation with Good- 
win and Coles about going to Mr. Julian’s office? 
— Yes, I do ; aud Mr. Coles brought me in 
Abbey-street. 

2155. Did anyone except Coles go with you? 
— No ; there was a little girl of my own. 

2156. Before Coles brought you to Mr. Ju- 
lian’s office did he tell you auything aoout what 
you ought to do ; had he any conversation with 
you about the election ? — I went over along with 
him to see this place ; it was more from curiosity 
than anything else that I went over with him ; he 
said, “ Of course what you have to say is that 
you expect a day’s pay.” “ No,” said I, “ I ex- 
pect between 3 l. and 4 1., what was promised. 
So I went up and saw the gentleman there. I 
presume this is the gentleman here, I think 
( pointing to a person in court). 

2157. Da you only presume it, or do you be- 
lieve it ? — Yes ; I am not sure, it is something 
like it ; I would not swear. I know there was a 
gentleman there. 

2158. Which gentleman are you referring to ? 
— This gentleman here (pointing to Mr. Byrne). 
Perhaps it is a mistake. 

2159. Tell his Lordship now everything that 
passed between you and that gentleman when 
youwenttoMr. Julian’s? — Mr. Coles brought me 
up to tell him what he had to say, and I told him, 
and he wrote it down in a book, that “ Young Mr. 
V ance called upon me, and I went with him and 
was promised between 3 l. and 4 Said Mi-. 
Coles, “ a day’s wages ? ” No ; between 3 l. 
and 4 Z.,” said I. “ Did you say that? ” said this 
gentleman who was writing in the room. “ Yes,” 
says I. “ What else ? ” says he. “ I was intro- 
duced to Alderman Manning,” says I. So then 
he asked me had I any more to say, and I said 
“ not” So then he asked me what was the gentle- 
man’s name that had called upon me. I told him 
I had been called upon by one of the Liberal 
party, and 1 told him I did" not know his name. 
So he said “ If you. can find his name out, let 
me know.” So I said I would, and I did not 
call afterwards. 

Mr. Heron stated that at the meeting of 
the 6th of August 1868, Alderman Manning 
took the chair; that on the 17th of August 
and the 4th of September, Dr. Yance took 
the chair ; that on the 5th September Alder- 
menning to the chair; that on the 6th of 
October, the 13th of October, the 16th of 
October, the 22nd of October, the 27th of 
October, and the 3rd of November, Dr. 
Yance took the chair. That on the 10th of 
November, the 11th of November, and the 
13th of November, Alderman Manning took 
the chair; and canvassers were appointed, 
amongst whom were William and James 
Vance. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogli. 

2160. I suppose that you were a Liberal ? — Yes. 

2161. And you are ? — Yes. 

2162. And when you were first canvassed, you 
were about to say you would vote for the man 
■who would give the largest cheque ? — Yes. 

2163. And when you were about to say this, 
you were stopped in the act? — The canvasser 



W mS eIf said it „ well, both „f U5 rae s „ in „ 

2164. You were in the act of telW 

you would vote for the man that gave tl^T hat 
cheque ?— Yes. S e the lar ge st 

2165. And he said that you would , 

Tl I" 6 cheque ?~Yes * 

tut' STi" f 1 “V 0 ” l«s. Sir? 

216/. 1/.H the fact, that you would hare vni.,1 
for any man that would give you the W, 
sum of money ?-Ye S ; I fc saia wl.oev r Si 
give the largest sum. uu 

2168. Well, but it is true? — Yes. 

2169. That if the old gentleman from below 

eame up and asked you to vote for him, you 
would, if he gave you the largest sum 
sure I would. 1 

2170. Everything that you have said is true 
what you have stated, that that gentleman A\ 
derman Manning, said as to evading the law''- 
Yes. 



2171. And you remember that remarkable ex- 
pression ? — Oh, I do. 

2172. “ You know, Kelly, we must try to 
evade the law in this matter ?” — Yes. 

2173. Are you quite sure he said those words’ 
— Yes. 

2174. And was that when you signed the 
paper that you were to give your services without 
payment ? — I did not read the paper, but there 
was some writing in this copper-plate, somethin* 
like this here ( handing a paper to the learned 
Counsel). I did not read it. 



2175. “ We beg to place at your disposal our 
gratuitous services ?’’ — Something like that. 

2176. And you perfectly understood it?— I 
perfectly understood it. 

2177. And you quite understood that that was 
to evade the law ? — -Yes ; that was what Aider- 
man Manning said. 

2178. And you were determined to evade the 
law ? — I were. 

2179. Are you a lodger ? — Yes. 

2180. You were determined to evade the new 
law that gave you birth, politically, and brought 
you into existence. You knew it was against 
the law to be bribed ? — I did. 

2181. But you were determined to be bribed, 
notwithstanding ? — Yes. 

2182. The fact is, you thought the franchise 
was a fine thing, did you not ? — Well, I did not 
look upon it, as any very fine thing to have. 

2183. Except for what you would make by it? 
— Except for what I would make by it. 

2184. Now, who was the person (lest I should 
he under any mistake hereafter) who was canvass- 
ing you, and to whom you wei-e about to say, 
and, indeed, were in the act of saying, that you 
would vote for the person who would give you 
the largest cheque ? — I do not know his name ; I 
seen him afterwards ; I would know him n 1 
saw him, but I do not know his name. 



2185. You cannot tell me where he is, or who 

fie is ? — I cannot ; and I could not find him out 
since. T . 

2186. You have tried to do so?— bo, I have 

not ; but I have not seen him since, 

2187. Mr. Coles is a tailor, in Wicklow-street, 
if I am not mistaken ? — Yes. 

2188. Up to this you had not seen Alderman 

Manning ? — Up to which ? , 

2189. Up to the time T am speaking oi. 

Whiolitime? 2mUf 
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0190 Up to the time vou saw Coles in Wick- that you should be paid to vote ? — On my oath j. Kelly, 

low street?— I seen Mr. 'Coles nearly every day. I never alluded to it. . 

* 0191. But you had not seen Alderman Man- 2218. And you never suggested it to him? 25 January 
•" UT) to the time when Coles came to you — No. 1869. 

ij\t ?—No. 2219. Did not Alderman Manuing refuse to 

9192/ When you saw Alderman Manning, have anything at all to say to money ; and when 
as it"upon the very first occasion that he said, you were urging to get the money, did he not 
K You know we must evade the law ?” — Yes. insist upon turning you out of the committee- 

0193. Had you ever spoken to Alderman rooms? — On my oath I never mentioned the like. 

Manning before ? — No. I thought, after being introduced to Alderman 

2194. 0 Then he and you were complete Manning, and signing the paper, and Alderman 

strangers ? Yes. Manning saying it was to evade the law, it was 

S 2195. At the time he announced to you that an understanding. 

vou should evade the law ? — Mr. Yance was 2220. Did you, at any time, ask Alderman 
often introducing me to him as Alderman Man- Manning that you should be paid for your vote ? 

. 0 — I never alluded to money ; but then he knew, 

2T96. And I perceive that you and Coles after- of course, the purpose I was coming to him for. 
wa'rds 'differed as to what you had a right to 2221. Did he turn you out of the office ?— No, 
claim • Coles insisted that what you had a right never. 

to claim was your day’s work ?— Yes ; but the 2222. Did he threaten to turn you out of the 
understanding between me and Mr. Vance was office?— No, 

between 3 1. and 4 l. 2223. Not a word of the kind occurred ?— No. 

2197. Which of the Vances do you say agreed 2224. I believe that your furniture was broken 

for that order, the father or the son ’—This gen- by the 1110b ? — Yes. 

tleman her appointing to a person in court 1. 2225. By your friends ; that is to say, the per- 

2198. That is the young gentleman ? — Yes. sons that sympathise - with you in politics l — I 
2199*. Then, you agreed to sell your vote for would not say about friends, because I seen none 

3 or 4 1. ? Yes. ° of them. I do not know of any of them. 

2200. And you knew at the time that you were 2226. Did you afterwards apply to Alderman 

committing an indictable crime that you could Manning for compensation for the injury done to 
be put into that dock for ? — I did. your house and furniture ? — I applied to him for 

2201. You were very poor, I suppose ? — Well, paying me for voting. I had no one else to look 

not very rich. to, on account of being introduced to him. 

2202. I think the expression of Mr. Alderman 2227. Did he not utterly deny your right to 

Manning was, “ Are you going to work for us to- one penny for voting ? — No. 

day?”— Yes; I said so. _ _ 2228. Did he not deny it at the time that 

2203. And it was then that you signed this he sa y that if he paid you a single sixpence he 

paper? — Yes. _ _ might be sent to goal for two years ? — Yes; but 

2204. Now, I come to the time when Mr. that was on the last occasion that I spoke to him. 

Manning asked you, did you know any one that 2229. Did he not say, when you applied, in 
could vote for them, it appears that, you were relation to your furniture being broken, that the 
told to come back in half-an-hour ? — Or an hour. wa y to be compensated was by application to the 

2205. That was when yon asked whether it coan ty ? — When I spoke to him about the way 

was necessary to have a voucher? — Not at that m y pi ace was broken, he said, “ Well, of course 
time. the city will see about that.” 

2206. You called three times on Alderman 2230. In all your conversations with Alderman 

Manning in the course of that day ? — Yes. Manning, except the one I mentioned about the 

2207. But it was on the last occasion of those mon ey, were not the grounds of your application 

three that the conversation occurred about the always your loss of the da.y’s time, and 

voucher? — Yes. your house being broken and furniture injured. 

2208. You were told to come hack in lialf-an- Were not those the two grounds of claim against 

hour? — Yes. Alderman Manning? — On the occasion I was 

2209. But you were so busy that you did not speaking to him, what I alluded to was, that I 

come back? — No, not that night. w as badly treated for voting, and not getting a 

2210. And you got no voucher?— No. settlement. That is what I said. 

2211. And you got no ticket?— No. 2231. That is to say, badly treated by your 

2212. Did you not come to the committee- party? — By voting for Guinness and Plunket, 
rooms in the morning ; take your time to answer ? an( j D0 ^ getting a settlement. 

—Which morning ? . . 2232. Then, did you ever apply to Alderman 

2213. We will say on the morning after the M qTITI - for having voted?— Of course, that is 

election? — No. . . what I alluded to. 

2214. On the morning of the election, did you 2233. That is what you meant? — Yes ; I said 

come to the committee-rooms? — Yes. _ f or vot j no . in Suffolk-street. I told him I was 

2215. Did you suggest to Alderman Manning; treated for voting, and got no settlement, 

that you should be paid for your vote? — I ^ flaid j wou ld have to wait a few days. 
tWht there was no occasion lor that. When d;a to hi m to' he paid 

, Mr. Vance introduced me to him, me and Mi. 2234. , j would I apply to him 

Vance had an understanding before that, and for your vote ?— V hat else would apply 

then he said, “If you evade the law, X do not for would have to wait a 

want to say anything more about it. £ 7 , Y am f that he would see me 

2216. Did you not, as a positive fact, go to the few days l— I es, 

committee-rooms on the morning of the polling ? settled ^ en you were describing the letters 

2217. And did you not ask Alderman Manning that you wrote to him, I ask you did ^that 
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letter, or did not those letters ? — There was 

only one letter. 

2237. In that letter did you not complain of 
your not having been paid the day’s wages and 
for the breaking the furniture ? — No, on my oath, 
I said nothing about my day’s wages, but about 
not being settled with ever since I voted. 

2238. Did you use the words “ Not being set- 
tled with 5 '? — “Not being settled with,” and [ 
wanting money and doing nothing for five or six 
weeks ; that is what I alluded to. 

2239. And it was a claim for loss of time during 
five or six weeks ? — For voting ; he knew that 
it was an understanding well enough. 

2240. Was your claim for compensation for the 
five or six weeks ? — No, for voting. 

2241. And did you in the letter ask for the 
money for the voting ? — Of course ; it was allud- 
ing to that. 

2242. But did you write it ? — Of course it was 
for voting ; I said for voting. 

2243. But you complained of the injury for 
having voted and being kept out of business 7 — 
For not having been settled with for voting. 

2244. Do you mean not getting the 3 7. or 4 7. ? 
— Yes. 

2245. Did you tell him that in the letter ? — I 
stated that in the letter, or alluded to it. 

2246. But did you state it? — Somehow or the 
other I cannot swear which, but it was for votino-. 

2247. The day you sent in your card, what 
was on the card ? — “ John Kelly, hairdresser.” 

2248. Printed, I suppose ?— A printed card. 

2249. You did not see Mr. Manning that day ? 

I seen him speaking to a gentleman at the 

lower end of the room. 

2250. When you saw an advertisement, did you 
see a reference to Messrs. Fitzgerald’s office ?— 
Not in that advertisement, but I did in another 
one. 

2251. Then you know where to go? — I knew 
where the office is. 

2252. Did you go to it ? — No. 

2253. You never went to it?— I was in it on 
two occasions. 

2254. What did you mean by saying you did 
not go to it ?— Not at the first. 



??*!■ 7 ° u got mme y there ? — No 

mfgLmtlZ set al,y 

04haugh H n 0 e; 7 “ UCl ' ? - 1 g °‘ 51 Mr. 

22 , 6 , 0 '. T f e is the P e tson who acts for M r R., 
gerald, la lie not? Ye?, that is the gent'lem™ 
{pointing to a person in court). X went t« l; 

and I told hit, m 7 shop was ./ear 

and if he would oblige me with a few pound, f 
would feel obliged to him, and he obliged me with 

tt 22 j^V m ake you a present or not’— 

oo* “tt Say whether was a present or no. 

2262. Upon your oath do you believe that you 
will ever have to return it to him?— Well in- 
deed, I do not expect I shall. 

2263. Did he promise you any more ?— No. 

2264. Look at his honest face ; tell me, on your 
oath, how much more he promised you ?— Upon 
my oath he promised me no more ; we had no 
understanding except that I asked him for the 
money. 

2265. Was anything said about what would be 
done if you succeeded in putting out the man 
you voted for ?-No ; I asked him for 5 7. and he 
gave me it at once, as I was doing nothing and 
wanted to get the place straight. 

2266. Did you threaten any person that you 
would bring many to grief if you were not paid 
for your vote ? — No. 

2267. On the day that you saw that article in 
the newspaper and saw the reference to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, were you not delighted to see that 
there was money going ? — Indeed I was not. 

2268. You were not delighted to see that 
money was to be got for your evidence? — No. 

2269. When you could not get it for your 
vote?- No. 

2270. Did you not, after seeing that advertise- 
ment, threaten that you would bring many to 
grief if you were not settled with for your vote ? 
— No ; I never said that. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mi’. John Andrew Huish, sworn; Examined by Mr. O'Skaughnessy. 



Mr. 2271. Are you an Assistant in Morrison’s 

J. A, Huish. shop ? — A Manager. 

2272. Do you remember the 18th of No- 
vember la«t, the day of the election ? — I do. 

2273. Did you sell two hats to any people on 
that day ? — Yes. 

2274. How many people came into the shop to 
buy them? — Four. 

2275. What was the price of the hats ? — The 
price of the hats was 6 s. 6d. each. 

2276. What was given to you in payment for 
them ? — A 5 7. note, I believe. 

2277. Did you change the 5 7. note ? — Not in 
the shop. 



2278. Did you send out any one for change? 
— I did. 

2279. Whom did you send out?— A young 
man of the name of Lawler, whom I had in the 
shop. 

2280. The change was brought back, and you 
gave it, I suppose ? — Yes. 

228 1 . W ere the hats taken away that morn- 
ing ? — Not that morning. 

Mr. Justice Kcogli said that these facts 
were not controverted. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



H. Halim. 



Henry Dalton, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



2282. I believe you live in No. 6, D’Olier- 
street, in this City ? — Yes, I live there. 

2283. Have you any calling ? — I am what 
they call a “ grinder,” a college tutor, and a civil 
service tutor. 



2284. Are you a voter? — I was a freeman 
always. 

2285. But you were not on the list? — There 
was an irregularity in it, and I lost my vote. 

2286. Have you a brother called William 

Dalton ? — I have. ^ 

228-7. Do 
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2287. Do you know a gentleman of tlie name 
of Mr. Alexander McNeill ?— I am not person- 
ally acquainted with that gentleman. 

2283- Do you know his appearance ? — I might 
or I might not. 

2289. Is that the gentleman there ( pointing to 
a person, in court) ?— -No, I have no recollection 
of him. 

2290. Had you a brother before the late elec- 
tion of the name of William Dalton? — Yes; he 
was in the M arshalsea. 

2291. A prisoner for debt? — Yes. 

2292. How long had he been in the Marshal- 
sea at this time ? — I think about 15 months. 

2293. At whose suit was he arrested ? — I think 
he was arrested at the suit of a Mrs. Moran, 
32, Dominick-street. 

2294. Was she a Miss or Mrs. Moran? — A 
Mrs. 

2295. Do you remember some days before the 
city election having a conversation about your 
brother’s case at the Sackville-street committee- 
rooms ? — Y es ; I went to two committee-rooms in 
Dame- street and in Sackville-street in reference 
to my own vote first, and then I stated to a gen- 
tleman that I was told was the Conservative 
avent, that a brother of mine was in the Mar- 
shalsea for debt, and that he was a freeman and 
a Conservative. ' 

2296. Do yon recollect was it in Sackville- 
street that you mentioned this to the gentleman? 
—It was. 

2297. Have you any recollection of the gen- 
tleman to whom you made the statement? — I 
mentioned it to several persons, and they directed 
me to go to the agent, and they stated to me that 
the agent was a Mr. O’Neill or Macneill, and 
that he would enter into the case. 

2298. Would you tell us the entire conversa- 
tion you had with the gentlemen in Sackville- 
street when you mentioned about your brother 
being in the Marshalsea ? — I told him it was a 
pitiable case to have a man who would give 
his vote (I knew it of my own knowledge) to Sir 
Arthur Guinness and Mr. Plunket confined 
there for a few pounds ; and I added, moreover, 
that he could be got out by a single application. 

2299. What did the gentleman say to you 
when you said that? — He asked me if T knew 
any of the particulars, and I stated to him that 
my brother communicated to me some ; I will 
mention them if you wish. 

2300. Jnst mention everything that passed ? — 
The particulars that my brother mentioned to 
me were that the party to whom be owed the 
money was dead, and that there was no claim for 
debt upon him whatever. 

2301. When you said a single application 
would suffice to get him out, did you explain 
what you meant ? — I did ; I told him it would 
not cost a shilling to get him out of the Marshal- 
sea; that they would only have to make an ap- 
plication to the governor, and that the party to 
whom he was in debt being dead my brother 
stated he could be got out by an application. 

2302. Did he say to you that anything would 
^ be “all right;” or anything to that- effect ? — He 

said he would inquire into the particulars, and 
if those things were true, he would look to it. 

2303. Did you give him to understand that he 
might be got out if the debt was paid ? — No, I 
gave him to understand that he could be got out 
if an application was made by virtue of the old 
lady that had imprisoned him being dead ; that 

29. 



was both through myself and an attorney, Mr. 
O’Malley. I told him that nothing whatever was 
to be paid, for my brother told me so in the Mar- 
shalsea. 

2304. What did you tell these gentlemen in 
Sackville-street ? — That it was not a difficult case 
at all ; that it would only need a little exertion. 

2305. And that if he was got out he would vote 
for Guinness and Plunket V — I told him he was 
always a Conservative, and that they could cal- 
culate on his vote. 

2306. Did you afterwards see that gentleman ? 
— I did ; I called about my own vote again. 

2307. Was this all before the election? — It 
was in Sackville-street. 

2308. Did you have any talk with him about 
your brother? — I had; he told me he had made 
inquiry into the particulars and found what I 
had stated to be true, and that he had sent a man 
for him, and that he would be out in time to vote 
at the election. 

2309. Did he tell you that your brother’s vote 
was secured, or anything to that effect? — He 
did ; and he told me that he actually did vote. 

2310. What was the second time you went 
to him before the election? — It was the day 
before. 

2311. Did he on that occasion tell you it was 
all right, and that your brother’s vote was se- 
cured ? — Yes, he told me it would be all right, 
if what I told him was found to be true. 

2312. Did he tell you that your brother’s vote 
was secured ? — He told me it would be. 

2313. Did you ever state to any one that you 
had ever called on Mr. Alexander McNeill at 
the Conservative-rooms in Sackville-street? — 

I did by accident to one of my pupils. 

2314. To whom did you state it ? — I stated it 
to the eon of Mr. Mead, the builder, who was 
reading with me for the Surgeons’ Hall. 

2315. And you stated to him that you had 
called at the Conservative-rooms in Sackville- 
street ? — I did not state that ; I stated the case 
of my brother. 

2316- But did you not state that you had called 
at the Conservative-rooms in Sackville-street V — 

I do not think I stated to him, but I con- 
veyed to him that my brother was a voter, and 
in the Marshalsea. 

2317. Do you know Mr. "William Campbell ? 
—I do. 

2318. Is that the gentleman there [pointing to 
a person in court\ ? — Yes, that is the gentleman. 

2319. Did you ever speak to Mr. Campbell 
about your brother being in custody ? — I did ; I 
recollect at the Dame-street election committee- 
rooms also. 

2320. When was this?— It was before the 
election. 

2321. And was Mr. Campbell acting there for 
Guinness and Plunket?— Yes, I believe he was. 

2322. AY hat did you tell Campbell about your 
brother being in custody? — I stated to him that 
I had a vote, and that it was mismanaged, and 
that the Conservatives had mismanaged it, and I 
said my brother was a Conservative elector, and 
that his vote was a perfect vote and could be 
got, and that he ought to be looked to. 

2323. Did you explain to him that he was m 
custody ?— I did, in the Marshalsea. 

2324. What did Campbell say, then ?— He told 
me he had a great deal too much business to at- 
tend to, and that he could not attend to it at all. 

2325. Did you tell him at any time that he and 
F 4 



H. Dalton. 

2 5 January 
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II. Ballon, those wlio were with him knew how to act in the 

case ? — No, he did not say anything of the kind 

25 January that I remember. 

l8tig. 2326. At any time? — No. 

2327. Did you ever tell any one that Campbell, 
when you spoke about your brother being in 
custody, said to you that he knew how to act in 
the case? — I have no recollection of ever having 
stated that. 

2328. Nor anything to that effect? — No; what 
Campbell stated to me was, that he had a great 
deal to do, and to attend to, and that he knew 
the fact of his being a debtor in the Marshalsea, 
and he directed me to another place in Sackville- 
street, to which he said I might go. 

2329. Did Campbell or any one say to you 
at any time that he knew how to act in 'the 
matter? — Yes, I think that expression was used, 
that they knew how to act in the matter. 

2330. "Was it in the Dame-street committee- 
room that you had the conversation with Camp- 
bell ? — It was in Sackville-street. 

2331. Do you recollect being in the Dame- 
street committee-rooms before the election? — I 
was there. 

2332. Were you talking about your brother’s 
case there ?• — I was talking about it there. 

2333. Did any of the gentlemen present state 
that the sheriff could send him over to vote, or 
anything to that effect?— No, not there. 

2334. Where ? — I think it was in No. 3, Dame- 
street. 

2335. When was this ?— I think it was some 
time before the election, in a house where I was 



I could identify Mm^I thin{ I^the 1 'Y 

“See? -W* - ‘he SSWSS 

name 36 ' ^ ^ do not W hi 3 

2337. Is he in court now?— I do nnt v 

2339. What did he tell you?— He said l, Q 
thought ho might bo sent in charge 5 one of 
warders, and he, as an elector, might hare , he 
pr,v,Iege of gomg to vote and returning' lad 

2340. Was that long before the election ’-It 
was about four or five days that they actually 
called at the Marshalsea to know whether that 
was the case. 

•5 41 - t P° 7°tt know a gentleman of the name 
of Mr. Lindsay Bucknell ?— I do. 

2342 Was he acting on the committee in 
Dean-street ?— He gave me to understand that he 
was employed on the committee of the Corner- 
vative agency. 

2343. Did you mention to Mr. Lindsay Buck- 
neit before the election your brother’s case ?— I 
think I mentioned it to him, and to several. ’ 

2344. Do not mind the * several,” but did you 
mention it to him?— Well, I think I did ; bit I 
cannot say positively. 

2345. How soon before the election was it that 
you mentioned your brother’s case to him?— A 
day or two. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Edwabd Hotjseton CATOFEILD, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



E. II 2346. Are you the Marshal of the Marshal- 
Cmtlfeild, sea?— Yes. 

Esq. 2347. Had you in your custody a prisoner 
named Dalton? — I had. 

2348. Have you brought the original book, 
with the date of his committal and the entry of 
his discharge ? — I have brought the original com- 
mittal ; the book is always required in the Mar- 
shalsea, but the book has only reference to the 
committals and discharges, and is a short epitome 
of them. 

2349. Have you brought the documents?— 
I have. 

2350. How much was he committed for? — 
He was committed for 11?. 4 s. 4 d. 

2351. On what day? — It was the 7th of Au- 
gmst 1867, I think. I could not possibly bring 
the book, biit I brought the documents; I be° - to 
state that this is the original committal {producing 
a document)', this is a copy from the book of the 
14th of August 1867, when lie was committed. 

2352. A record was decreed?— Yes, I. think so. 

2353. On what day was lie discharged ?— He 
was discharged. on the 18th November 1868. 

. 2354. That is the day of the polling ? — That 
is the day of the polling. 

2355. You knew that that was the day of the 
polling?— Yes. 

2356. At what hour was he discharged ?— I 
should think about half-past three, or between 
three and four o’clock. 

2357. Do you produce the order of discharge ? 

I have the discharge written by myself (pro- 
ducing a document ). r 

.. * authorise you to discharge Wil- 

liam Daltou for Mrs. Moran, on his handing you 



4 7. To the Marshal of the Four Courts, Mar- 
shalsea; Dublin, November 17th, 1868.” Was 
that document written in the Four Courts, Mar- 
shalsea ? — Yea. 

2359. By whom? — By myself, in Mrs. Moran’s 
presence. 

2360. Is the whole of the document, then, in 
your handwriting ? — That is the whole of the 
discharge. That is my authority for discharging 
him.' I generally write them myself when the 
parties come without a discharge. They gene- 
rally bring a discharge with them, hut if they 
come without a discharge and ask me to write it, 
I write it for them. 

2361. Who gave you the 47. ?— No one. 

2362. You never got the 4 7.? — Never. 

2363. Then you discharged him without re- 
ceiving any money ? — Yes; the man had been 
15 months in my custody, and I was not afraid 
of trusting him. 

2364. Then you let him out to vote ?— I let 

him out to do what he liked. * 

2365. Did you let him out without receiving 
any discharge ? — I received that discharge. 

2366. Is it signed by anybody ? — It is signed 
by Agnes Moran. 

2367. What is on the other side of it ? — I shall 
tell you that. 

2368. Where is it signed (handing the document 
to the /Fitness')' 1 . — There ( handing bach the docu- 
ment to the learned counsel). 

2369. Do you know Waller? — Yes. 

2370. Did Dalton go off on a car with Waller, 
on his promise to come back ? — Not on his pro- 
mise to come back. 

2371. Did 
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he come back? — I could not take -whom I asked for on one occasion, but he was E.H. 

' ‘ back. not there. Caulfeild , 

hl ™372 Whose handwriting is that? — That is 2394. Do you mean to say that you do not ■“*!• 

’ne " Mrs. Moran, of 32, Dorainick-street, know that Waller is in Sir Arthur Guinness’s “ 

Dover crave me her address in order to forward establishment? — I believe he does work for Sir 25 |j?“ ary 
her the money. I said, “ If he pays it in a few Arthur Guinness, but whether he is connected 
days I 'will forward it to you.” I expected he with the establishment or not I have never asked, 
would pay it, and then he said he could not pay and I do not know. 

it for some time, would I trust him ; ” and I said 2395. Did you discuss this matter, and tell the 
T would; and in accordance with this I paid it, whole of your evidence to Mr. Cecil Guinness 
and hereis the discharge. on Saturday ? — I did not ; I do not recollect 

2373. “ Received from E. H. Caulfeild the sum having any conversation with him except in 
of 4/. sterling, dated 2 1st November 1868. Agnes there, and I could not have much; I said, " If 
Moran.” Dia you pay her that money then? — Yes. that is the case they depend on they will not 
2374- Where did you get that money? — I got make much of it.” That was my observation, 
it from my own pocket. that was all I said. 

2375. Did you put it into your own pocket?— 2396, Did you give any money in this way to 
I did not : I have not got it to put it there yet ; pay for the release of prisoners between the 
I have not been paid, and I was not the slightest election of 1865 and the election of 1868 ? — 

afraid of trusting the man. Mr. McDonoc/h objected to the question. 

2376. Who asked you to pay the 4 l. ? — laid . 

it of my own will. , 2397. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).] For what 

2377. Did you ever consult Sir Arthur Guin- purpose did you give the 4/. to Miss Moran on 
ness on this subject? — I never spoke to Sir the 21st? — She was the creditor of Dalton. 

Arthur Guinness on the subject until I was sum- 2398. Do you mean that it was from an honest 
moned here. I saw him here by accident, and wish to pay another man’s debts ?— Fr m an 

he said something about my being troubled. honest wish to assist a man that I believe® to be 

2378. Do you mean to say that you yourself, honest, and that I was not afraid to trust. 

out of your own money, paid the 4 L ?— I did, 2399. Did he ever pay you since? — He did 
distinctly. not, nor did I expect him. He honestly stated, 

2379. Who came with Mrs. Moran to the when he asked me to trust him with the money, 

„ ao l ? X do not know that anyone came with that he would not be able to pay me for some 

her • if there was anyone came I did not know, time ; since that he has called on me once or 

2380. Do you know Alexander McNeil? — No. twice, and I was out every time. 

2381. You do not know his appearance? — If 2400. Do you mean to say that you did not • 

I saw him now, I might know him, but I do not want to see him? — I was out by accident at the 
know him by that name. I had seen him before, hour he happened to call. 

but I do not know that he ever was with me on 2401. In this transaction was not Dalton 



business. I do not recollect. 

2382. Do you know the Mr. Waller to whom 
I refer? — Ido. 

2383. Who is he ?— I know nothing about him, - 
save and except that I never saw the gentleman 
to my knowledge but twice. I saw him on the 
day that he came to the Marshalsea for a prisoner. 

2384. And on what other day did you see 
him ? — I met him afterwards. 

2385. Where? — I met him afterwards at 
dinner. 

2386. Tell his Lordship who Mr. Waller is; 
do you know who he is ? — I do not ; he is a gen- 
tlemanlike good looking man. 

2387. Where did you meet him ; at dinner ?— 

I met him afterwards at Sir Guinness’s. That was 
the second time that I ever recollect seeing him. 

2388. Did he come with Miss Moran on that 
day ? — Indeed he did not. 

2389. Did he come to the Marshalsea on 
that day ? — He did not. 

2390. Did you see him in the Marshalsea 
about the release of Dalton ? — I never saw him 
in the Marshalsea in my life up to the present 
moment. 

2391. Did you see him outside the Marshalsea, 
and did not Dalton go away with him to vote ? — 
I suppose he did ; I did not see him travelling 
away. 

s, 2392. Do you know and believe that he did ? 
— I am certain he did, and I do not deny it. 

2393. Is not Mr. Waller one of the principal 
managers, if not the principal one, in Sir 
Arthur Guinness’s establishment ? — I believe 
not ; I do not know so much ; the only man I 
know in the establishment is a Mr. Harford, for 



Mr. McDonogh objected to Mr. Heron’s 
cross-examining the witness without leave of 
the Court. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that Mr. Heron 
was entitled to cross-examine the witness as 
to every transaction relating to the payment 
of money by the witness out of his own 
pocket for the discharge of a voter, who was 
released, as he stated, for the purpose of 
going up to vote on that day. 

Witness.'] There is a note I got, asking 
me to send him down with an officer ; I said 
I had no power of taking him down with an 
officer. 

2402. Mr. Heron.] Did any officer from the 
Marshalsea go with him ? — Certainly not. 

2403. Did anybody go with him except W alter. 

— I did not see him start. . . . 

2404. To your knowledge and belie! did any- 

body go with him except Waller ?— Certainly 
no Marshalsea person, no officer; I could not 
have allowed him outside the gate, even with 
myself, without becoming responsible for his 
debt; and I could not take him back as a prisoner, 
of course, after he went out _. 

2405. We all know that perfectly well. W as 
Miss Moran there at the same time that Mr. 
Waller was there ?— I should think not ; I should 
think it. was a considerable time afterwards; 1 
saw Miss Moran, and I think she was in the 
act of going out, and I suppose it was an hour 

be 2°406. Did Miss Moran come there before Mr . 
Waller came tliere, or not until after Mr. W aller 

G had 
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E. H. had taken away the voter ? — She came there long 
Caulfeild, before, in the morning, about two o’clock. 

Esq. 2407. "Will you swear that there was no per- 
son with her ? — I would not swear that. There 
25 1 86 Uary Were tw0 ort ^ ree P eo pl e i n the office at the time 
9 ' I happened to go in, and I do not know whether 
they came with Miss Moran or not I think 
there was a person with Miss Moran now I recol- 
lect. 

2408. Who was he ? — I do not know. 

2409. What sort of a man was he ? — He was 
rather a stoutish man, and I think he was dark. 

2410. Do you know who he was ? — I do not. 

2411. Could you identify him? — I could not 
identify him now, nor could I identify Miss 
Moran ; I do not think 1 could. If I saw them, 
perhaps I might. 

2412. Did not the voter come back into the 
Marshalsea to sleep that night? — Certainly he 
did. No prisoner is ever required to go away 
from the Marshalsea the same day as his dis- 
charge comes out, unless he is a very trouble- 
some character. He generally likes remaining 
in till the next morning, and going early. They 
like to have time to look for lodgings, and to go 
away early. 

2413. Did he go away next day ? — He did. 

2414. Why did you not pay the 47. to Miss 
Moran on that day? — I was not asked at the 
time. I supposed that he would have got the 
money. Then, after a considerable time, she 
went away. When I got this note I went out to 
him ; and when I got this note he then asked me 
for the loan of 4 l, and said he would not be able 
to get the 4 l. from Miss Moran for some time. 

2415. And you have never asked him since 
for it? — No ; I never saw him till to-day that I 
remember. 

2416. And never made the slightest inquiry 
after him ? — I never did. 

2417. Do you expect the 4/. to be paid to you 
by any human being?— I do; I told you all 
along that I was not in the slightest afraid of 
trusting him ; I would as soon trust him, per- 
haps, as yourself. 

2418. Mr: Justice Keogh.] You are a public 
officer, in the rank of a gentleman, and you 
ought to know that you have made a very im- 
proper observation to the learned counsel ? — I did 
not mean it as an improper observation. I meant, 
by that, that I would trust him as soon as any 
man that I was acquainted with. 

2419. Mr. Heron.'] Did you pay any other 
money for any man on this election?— Certainly 
not ; I did not see any money to pay. 

2420. Did you speak to Mr. Waller since the 
18th of November ?— He asked me how I did 
when he came up. I was not aware of his name, 
and he shook hands with me, and he then said, 

“ you not recollect seeing me on one occasion 
before?” And that was the only occasion on 
which I recollect seeing Mr. Waller. 

2421. Mr. Waller said to you, “Do you not 

recollect seeing me on one occasion before ? ” 

He said somelhing of that sort; I could not tell 
you what, with a lot of people speaking. 

2422. Did you say, “Yes, I do remember”? 
— We had no conversation further than that. 

2423. Did you remember that you had seen 
him ? — I recollected that I had seen him before. 

2424. Where did you see him ? — I saw him at 
the brewery on one occassion, and on the other 
occasion, at or near a brewery. 

2425. How do you know he was at the Mar- 



shalsea on the car?— Becausp T 1. 

door coming up. 6 1 saw at the 

I knew i t T °" kMW Wha ‘ he ™ »mi„g for?- 

2427. Who told you he was tn * ▼ 
told me himself. ce was to eome.'_He 

2428. For the voter? — For the vote,. 

2429. When did he tell 7 ou ?_H?Wd me .1 

same day. e T01(i the 

-fid. Theny0US “ wilm bofe c on that da,? 

till’ TV 1 ! 616 1 ,lim at *0 brewer, 

?***■ y0U i S°, t0 the brewery ?_I dy ' 
-433. About this business of the voter ?— 
exactly. 1 1 e *> 

2434 Whom did you see there?- 1 aatK , 
whom I could see, and I was told there were 

wards, and he said, “Mr. Caulfeild, I am sorrv 
to say that they are all at Green-street” (I think 
he said) or “ at the hustings.” “ If it i 8 any _ 
thing of great importance I will go down and 
take the message, if you will trust me with it” 
I said, “Well, possibly it is not of any very »reat 
importance ; it is only a voter who is with me 
and all I have him in for, is 4 l, and I know the 
man to be a highly respectable man. I have 
had lnm with me for 12 or 14 months; he is a 
very respectable man, and I am not afraid of 
trusting him with 4 1. « If you like,” says I, “you 
may take him.” « Well,” says he, “ I will take 
him. ‘‘But,” says I, “If you take him, re- 
member,’] says I, “ you must drive him down. I 
do not think he is stout enough to walk down by 
himself. You had better take him down.” So 
he said, “ Oh, very well, I will take him. Am 
I to bring him back ?” “ Oh, certainly,” said L 
What I meant by that was, that be would have 
some little matters to settle when he came back 
to the Marshalsea ; and I did not want him to 
walk back. 



2435. At what hour of the day was that?— 
Y ell, I should think it was about three or four 
o’clock. It was about this hour I should say; it was 
not dark ; the days are longernow than they were 
then, and it was before it was dark ; a very short 
time before. 

2436. Did you drive on a car from the brewery? 
— Certainly not ; it is only a few yards. 

2437. You went up to the brewery? — Yes, I 
did. 

2438. How did you know that Mrs. Moran 
was willing to take 4 l for a debt of 11 /. ?-A 
few days before this occurred, this m’n wrote me 
a most urgent request that I would allow him to 
come down with an officer to vote, and be pledged 
me bis honour that he would come back. I sent 
for him upon that occasion. That was two or 
three days before the 18th; and I said to him, 
“ You know I could not by any possibility allow 
you to go down to the court to vote ; but you 
bad better send for your creditor; you are in for 
a very small amount, and perhaps your creditor 
will settle with you.” “ Well, sir,” says he, “ as 
you cannot allow me to go, I will take your 
advice,” and I thought no more of it; and in a 
couple of days afterwards (I cannot exactly say 
whether it was two or three days afterwards), I 
happened to go into the office upon my business, 
and I found those parties there. 

2439. When did you first communicate to any 

of 
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of Fir Arthur Guinness’s friends that you had 
a voter in custody ? — Not until after I got the 
discharge in my pocket ; not in my pocket, hut 

m 2440. That was on the clay of the polling ? — 



Yes, I should think it was ; about an hour after ; 
but I cannot exactly say the time. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



E.H. 

Caulfeild. 

Esq. 

25 January- 
1869. 



William Dalton, sworn; Examined by Mr. Palles. 



2441. You are a freeman ? — I am. 

2442. And you voted at the last election ? — 
Yes. 

2443. For Guinness and Plunket? — Yes. 

2444. Before the election you had been in the 
Marshalsea? — Yes. 

2445. For about 14 months I believe ? — Yes, 
with Mr. Caulfeild. 

2446. Do you remember some short time before 



2462. At what hour? — Near two o’clock, be- jjr Dalton . 

fore two; she called and remained there half an . 

hour waiting; we were waiting for Mr. Caulfeild ; 

he was out at the time, and I kept them waiting 
there because he requested 

2463. Never mind that; with whom did you 
go to vote ? — I went with a gentleman of the 
name of Mr. Waller. 

2464. Who told you that you were to go out 



the election having a conversation with your to vote ? — The gentleman called for me. 

brother with a view to your being released? — 2465. Who told you that you were to go out 

Well ; one day before the election I mentioned to vote ? — I was called for, and Mi-. Caulfeild sent 
to my brother about the death of Mrs. Moran, for me by one of the officers, and I called down, 
and I considered I should be released on that and then Mr. Waller was there; I went off with 
account. Mr. Waller. 

2447. Did you ask your brother to go to any 2466. Who told you to go with Mr. Waller? — 
place to see about your release ? — I did not ask Mr. Caulfeild. 

him. 2467. What did he tell you to go with Waller 

2448. Did he say he would go to any place to for? — He did not say, but I might go where I 

see about your release? — He did; he mentioned chose. 

lie would go and explain it to the Conservative 2468. When were you to come back ? — Of 
gentlemen to mention about the death of that course in the evening. 

2469. And you went and voted, and then you 
came back? — Yes, certainly; I requested Mr. 
Caulfeild, in consequence of the sharpness of the 



person. 

2449. How long was that before the day of the 
election, the 18th of November? — I cannot 
exactly recollect the day but a few days before ; 
I also mentioned it to him at the time that she 
was buried on the 10th day of October, on a 
Sunday morning, and the first time he called I 
mentioned that to him. 

2450. It was on the 10th of October that you 
heard that the lady had died ? — Sometime after. 



evening, to let me remain there that night. 

2470. How many letters did you write to the 
Conservative Registration Society in Dame-street, 
before you went out ? — I never applied to them 
for anything. In the first place 1 wrote to see 
that my vote was all right some time before. 

2471. Is it not a very simple question to an- 



but I inquired. 1 called at the cemetery office swer ; how many letters altogether did you write 



on the quay to know the time she died. 

2451. You called ? — I called. 

2452. That was after you got out? — That was 
after I got out. 

2453. When did you first hear in prison that 
the lady was dead? — A man of the name of 
Webb called some time after and he informed me 
of her death. 

2454. About when was that ? — It was several 
weeks after. 

2455. After what? — After her death; I did 
not hear it at the time. 

2456. You told that to your brother ; when did 

you see Miss Moran after that? — When she 
called first on me and informed me 

2457. Answer my question ; when did you see 
Miss Moran first? — About a week before the 
election ; she called in company with another 
lady. 

2458. W as Mr. Caulfeild there when you saw 
her? — He was not. 

2459. Did you make any arrangement with 
Miss Moran upon that occasion ? — No, not at that 
time ; a man of the name of Mr. Mead, accom- 
panied her from the corner house of Dominick- 

' street to the Marshalsea. 

2460. At what hour did you leave the Marshal- 
sea on the day of the polling ? — Well, I did not 
take particular notice of the hour, but it was just 



from the Marshalsea to any of the Conservative - 
rooms, ward-rooms, or committee-rooms? — Not 
more than two. 

Mr. Palles applied for the two letters to 
be given to him. 

2472. Mr. Pal/es (to the Witness).'] Where did 

you go with Waller from the Marshalsea? — I 
was taken to Halston-street, and an accident 
occurred there with a child 

2473. Nevermind the accident? — Then Mr. 
Waller remained with the police, and he desired 
another gentleman to take me into the proper 
place ana to see all was right. 

2474. Do you know the name of that other 
gentleman ? — I do not. 

2475. Do you see him here to-day ? — No, I do 
not. 

2476. Is it that man ( pointing to a person in 
court)?— No; it was a young lad. 

2477. From voting, where did you go? — I 
walked to the Marshalsea afterwards, straight. 

2478. With whom? — By myself. 

2479. Was no one with you? — No one with 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

2480. Did you vote according to your princi- 



'before dark, and in the month of November. _ „ 

2461. Had you seen Miss Moran upon that pies? — I did. • , 

day?— I had. 2481. For Guinness and Plunket?— CertamLy. 

29. G 2 2482. Were 
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2483. Did anyone to your knowledge pay any 
money for you for the purpose of releasing you 
from prison ? — They did not. 

2484. When did Miss Moran agree to take the 
sum of 4 l ? — On that day, the 18th day of No- 
vember. 

2485. Was that arranged between you and her 
before Mr. Caulfeild? — He consented to it. I 
paid that debt by small sums, and the balance re- 
mained of only 4 l. 

2486. Did she give you credit for payments 
you had made to her from time to time ? — She 
did. 

2487. And the balance remained 4Z.? — The 
balance remained 4 1. 

2488. And that finally liquidated the whole 
claim ? — It fairly covered all. 

2489. And then did you borrow the money 



2490. Are you liable to him for it ?__Ye 
t0 w 14 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Heron stated that of the Sandy™,,,,, 
permanent staff. Mr. Henry Boss IX 

was the secretary, and that under the nZ 
of the 20th of October, 1868, a letter t 

S d n fr0m t, j0 X H ' A8kiM ' Esq., dated 
October the 21st, 1868, stating that he 
would be unable to attend the meeting „f 
the ward committee, but that he had not 
neglected his duty to Sir A. E. 8uinness a od 
the Honourable David Plunket. 

[Adjourned to to-morrow, at Half- 
past Ten o’Clock. 



/ 
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Tuesday, 2 6th January 1869. 



Woodlook. AND Foley Petitioners. 

AND 

Guinness -------- Respondent. 



Mr. Thoslas Henry Sanger, farther Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



Witness .] My Lord, before I produce 
these telegrams on the part of the Telegraph 
Company, I must object to their production. 
We have always looked upon a telegram as 
sacred, and as though a seal were attached 
to it, and we think this decision of your 
Lordship will shake the confidence of the 
public in the telegraph. 

2492. Mr. Justice Keogh.] I do not want to 
hear anything of what you think ; you have the 
documents in your hand, that is all we want ? — 
Of course your Lordship will understand that I 
only do this as a matter of duty. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Of course, but I do 
not want to hear whether or not the com- 
pany think it will shake the confidence of 
the public. 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated that he had 
received a medical certificate to the effect 
that Mr. William W. D. Freeman was not 
in a fit state of health to attend the court 
from day to day. 

2493. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness').] You are 
the principal officer, I believe, in Dublin, of the 
Telegraph Company? — I am, of the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company. 

2494. Do you produce the telegrams which 
were sent in last November during the progress 
of the election through your office ? — I do. 

2495. Those are they in your hand ? — They 
are. 

2496. How many have you in your hand, have 
you counted them? — Yes, 70, 1 believe. 

2497. Can you state whether those 70 which 
you hold in your hand all purport to come from 
the same party ? — I have not inspected them. 

2498. From whom does the first come ? — The 
first purports to come from J. Wilson Johnstone. 

2499. I will read one of them. 

Mr. McDonogh objected to these telegrams 
being read until agency should have been 
established. 

Mr. Hemphill was heard against the objec- 
tion on the ground that the telegrams were 
acts of bribery. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the evidence 
was admissible in this inquiry. 

2500. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness).] This is 
one of them, of the 16th of November: — “ Station 
1621. From John Wilson Johnstone, 24, Dame- 
street, Dublin, to H. George Campbell, Thomp- 
son’s Lodging, Bridge-street, Bristol. Letter 
received. Please be in Dublin on 18th, morning. 



and forward accounts of expenses to me. Not Mr. 
time for remittance. Signature of the sender, J. T. H. 
Wilson Johnstone.” This telegram was trans- Sanger. 

mitted through your office in due course ? — It 

was. 26 January 

2501. Was there any telegram back?— I can- l 86 9- 



not tell you that. 

2502. Have you any books which’ would give 
that information ? — No. 

2503. Do you keep any record of the answers 
to telegrams ? — Only for a short time. We keep 
duplicates of them for a short time. 

2504. How long do you keep the duplicates ? 
— Three months. 

2505. Do you destroy them, or do you send them 
to any clearing-house? — We destroy them, and I 
think we shall destroy them much earlier in 
future. 

2506. We are not dealing now with the con- 
duct of your office ; since the 18th of November 
three months have not elapsed, have they ? — No. 

2507. Have you looked for the duplicates? — 
No, I was only subpoenaed to produce these. 

2508. I ask you whether all the telegrams 
which you hold in your hand are in the name of 
J. Wilson J ohnstone ? — I have not searched them 
through, but they all purport to be in the name 
of J. Wilson Johnstone or J. W. Johnstone. 

2509. And all from 24, Dame-street, I believe? 

. — No, some from Dublin. 

2510. Are they all to the same effect that I 
have read out ? — Well, I have not read the con- 
tents, but I believe they are. 

2511. Do you know whether those were duly 
transmitted to the different parties named here ? 
— They purport to have been so. 

2512. And received by them ? — That I cannot 
tell you. 

2513. Have you no means? — We can trace 
them, and they are traced. The messages are 
sent in once a fortnight to a clearing-house that 
we have, and the forwarded copies of the messages 
are attached to the received copies, so that if you 
give notice for the production of the received 
copies we can produce them. 

2514. What was the name of the clerk who 
took down these telegrams in Dublin? — The 
clerk in the Counter. 

2515. What is his name? — We have two or 
three there. 

2516. Will you give the names of those two or 
three ? — William Nolan, Richard Lennigan. 

2517. Have you only the two clerks? — The 
two clerks. 

2518. Then must it have been either William 
Nolan or Richard Lennigan who received those 
telegrams? — I dare say I can tell you which 
it was by the signatures (the Witness looked 

G3 at 
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(yf r> at the telegrams) ; I cannot say exactly, they 
T. H. write so much alike. 

Sanger. 2519. At all events, it must have been either 
„ the one or the other of them? — Yes. 

2 i«fi Uar ^ 2520. Would you look over these documents 
( handing some papers to the Witness), and say 
■whether they appeal-, according to your opinion, 
to be in different or in the same handwritings ? — 
Nearly all of them appear to be in the same 
handwriting. There is one that is different. 

2521. It is a matter of opinion, you know, but 
just pick out those which you think are in 
different writings? — {After selecting some of the 
papers from the rest.) They appear to be written 
in various hands ; there are 70 of them in all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

2522. Are they all in the same words ? — No, 
not all, but they are all in substance the same. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hemphill. 

2523. Who brought them, or any of them to 
your office ? — I do not know. 



n 2524. Would it be your duty to know tba«- 

2525. I suppose the reoeirau-olerks ... 
parties?— Yes, we merely retrain the L'nL, 1 ' 

of the party who brings the message g Urc 

2526. Do you remain in the front office ?_ 
1 do not ; my post is up-stairs. 

Heron applied that the teW™, 
might be retained in court to prore the W 
writing of the different person, who™ 
m the name of J. Wilson Johnstone * 

2o27. Mr. Justice Keogh (to the Witness M 
Are those telegrams which you produce in the 
handwriting of clerks tn the office, or of ft. 
individuals sending the telegrams ?_Of the ™ j 
viduals sending the telegrams. The marks of 
the clerks are only of the time of reoeivino and 
sending the messages. 

Ml-. Justice Keogh ordered that the tele- 
grams should remain in court. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



James Creed Meredith, Esq., i/l.d., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hero?i. 



J. C. 2528. You signed the account of expenses at 
Meredith , the election, which was produced yesterday ? — 
Esq., ll.d. I did. 

• 2529. Did you get the bills for the election, in 

order to make up the return of 10,174 l. 6s. ? — I 
got a number of bills; other items in that ac- 
count are the payments to clerks, and persons 
from whom I did not actually get bills, but from 
whom I have got receipts. 

2530._ Did you insert in this election account, 
every bill that you saw ? — I inserted in this ac- 
count every bill which I paid, or which my 
colleague, Dr. Guinness Beatty, paid. 

_ 2531.. Have you inserted in this account every 
bill which you saw ? — There are one or two 
which I saw which I did not insert. 

2532. Which are they ? — I saw a bill from a 
Mr. M. J . Brown (I believe the gentleman’s name 
was), .who claimed something Ske 30 1. or 40 1. 
He said he was a canvasser, but having bad some 
previous knowledge of the gentleman, and know- 
ing that he had not been so employed, I did not 
insert the bill. 

2533. I see the item for canvassers, clerks, and 
so on, is 2,547 l . ; did you yourself personally 
know that most of those clerks were employed ? 
— Certainly ; I may say that a portion of that 
money was paid to the clerks in the different 
ward committee-rooms. I was not in every 
ward committee-room, but I had every reason to 
believe that the persons paid were employed. 

. 2534. Have you a list of the canvassers paid 
in each ward ? — On the Saturday, one of the 
gentlemen connected with the ward, would 
generally bring me in a list of the persons who 
were to be paid in his ward, and when I was 
satisfied that that was the correct list for the 
week I paid the money. 

2535. On what bank did you draw your 
cheques ?— On the Bank of Ireland. 

2536. Who placed the fund there at your dis- 
posal ? — My own hands. 

2537. You paid it in there? — Yes. 

S ave you the money to carry to 
the Bans of Ireland ? — I received the money. 



which I so lodged for the purpose of this elec- 
tion, partially from the hands of Sir Arthur 
Gumness, but principally from the hands of Mr. 
Samuel Bradburne. 

2539. Is he Sir Arthur Guinness’ private 
secretary ? — I believe him to he so. 

2540. How much did you lodge in the Bank 
of Ireland ?— I lodged 6,000 l. 

2541. Did you lodge any money at any other 
bank ? — I did not. N ow perhaps you will allow me 
to explain why I hesitated before answering that 
question. Dr. Guinness Beatty was joined with 
me as expense agent, and upon one or two occa- 
sions cheques in his favour were handed to me. 

I waited for a moment to consider whether I 
lodged those cheques for him in his hank, or 
whether I handed them to himself to do so. 

2542. Wliat is his bank? — The Royal, Foster- 
place. 

2543. Had he a separate account there? — Yes. 

2544. How much was lodged there ? — I believe 
the same amount. 

2545. £.6,000?— £.6,000. 

2546. Mr. Justice Keogh.) At another bank? 
— At the Royal, in Foster- place ; that is the hank 
where Dr. Guinness Beatty keeps his account. I 
keep mine in the Bank of Ireland. 

2547. Mr. Heron.) You and Dr. Beatty re- 
ceived separate cheques ? — Certainly. 

2548. Were you acting zealously for some time 
before the election ? — Well, I have always been 
a very strong Conservative, and I was very 
anxious for their return. 

2549. When was it that you lodged the first 
money ? — I should imagine somewhere about the 
20th of September. It may have been a little 
earlier; I could not give the exact date. 

2550. Had you been engaged in this Conser- 
vative Registration Society ? — Certainly not. ,~ 

2551. I do not mean engaged professionally, 
hut were you assisting the business of the re- 
gistry? — I am in no way connected with the 
Registration Society. As a friend of the gentle- 
men whom I knew to be candidates for the 

representation 
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representation of the city, I •went down to court 
durinf the revision ; and being prevented by the 
Act of Parliament from acting there profes- 
sionally, I gave whatever advice was in my power 
to the gentlemen who were conducting the re- 
vision. 

2552. Do you know anything about the pay- 
ment to the Conservative Registration Society ? 
Nothing whatever. 

2553. Who managed that ? — I believe Mr. 
Hodgsog. 

2554. What is his Christian name? — Robert 
L., I believe. 

2555. Where is his account ? — I have no know- 
ledge whatever ; I never saw a cheque of his, 
antf do not know what money he had to deal 
with. 

2556. But you knew the people who were 
working in the Conservative Registration Society? 
— I knew three or four of them ; I cannot say I 
knew them, because I very seldom went to the 
rooms of the Conservative Registration Society. 

2557. You did go there ? — I have been there 
once or twice ; prior to the revision I was there, 
I think, one or two days. 

2558. Were those same persons the persons 
who afterwards attended in court ? — I have seen 
some of the ward inspectors and the people whose 
business it was to give evidence in court in refer- 
ence to the claims of persons for the franchise, in 
3, Dame-street. 

2559. Do you know that man who was named 
here yesterday, Campbell ? — I do. 

2560. What part did he take? — I cannot 
exactly tell you, except that I think he was the 
inspector of the north side of Dublin. I am not 
sure, but I know he was one of the inspectors of 
the Conservative Registration .Society, or I be- 
lieve him to have been so. 

2561. You saw him acting as such? — Yes. 

2562. He went from house to house, and ascer- 
tained about different matters ? — Yes, to get in- 
formation either about his friends or to disqualify 
his opponents. 

2563. And of course he was paid for that 
service ? — Well, I assume he was, of course ; but 
I am not going to swear it. 

2564. Did you yourself pay any printing bills? 
— I did; about one-half. 

2565. Do you know Espie’s office ? — I do ; at 
least I have heard that 76, Capel-street is Espie’s 
office ; I have heard a good deal of it here. 

^ 2566. You did not know the name before? — 
Yo and I had never been in that house 

2567. I did not say you were ? — But you were 
asking me had I ever been in the house. 

2568. I am only asking you about a very ordi- 
nary matter, the payment of a bill, but you never 
were there? — No. 

2569. Have you a list of the amounts which 
you paid for printing, amounting to 2,449 /. ? — 
There was no special list ; I beg your pardon, 
2,449 1 does not represent the printing. 

2570. Printing, stationery, staff, &c. ? — Yes, 
that makes a little difference ; there was no list 
of those bills; the bills came in to us, and when 
we . were satisfied that the amount was to be 

= .paid, we paid them, and we subsequently our- 
selves entered into a book the bills under diffe- 
rent heads, for the purpose of making this return 
to the sheriff. 1 

Have you the book here ? — I have. 
2572. Show it to me, if you please. ( The 
Witness handed a booh to the learned Counsel.) 

9.Q ' 



2573. Are those the names of the printers to J. C. 

whom you paid bills? — Those are the names of Meredith. , 
the printers who were paid either by Dr. Beatty Esq., ll.d. 
or myself. . 

2574. “James Forrest,” is that the James 26 January 

Forrest of Espie’s office ? — That I am not certain ,86 9- 

about. 

2575. “James Forrest, 76, Capel-street”? — 

That is clearly so. 

2576. That is October the 23rd; “James 
Forrest, 11 1. 5 s.; October 31st, James Forrest, 

76, Capel-street, 51. 10 s.”? — Perhaps I ought 
to jbe allowed to say why “76, Capel-street” is 
written opposite his name ; it is not done on the 
other occasion; a number of printers got a 
certain job to do ; J ames Forrest sent in his bill 
for 5 1. 10 s . ; the other bills were sent in at a 
much larger figure, and they were taxed down 
to what his bill was, and for the purpose of being 
able to refer ourselves to where the man’s ac- 
count was who had sent in the fair bill, I 
marked opposite it in the book, “ 76, Capel- 
street.” 

2577. Does that contain the entire amount of 
the bill which you paid to Forrest ? — No; For- 
rest was paid a subsequent bill. 

2578. Is it there? — It is on the 23rd of De- 
cember ; at least, I believe that to be the same 
Forrest, but that was paid by Dr. Beattie, and 
not by me. 

2578. On the 23rd of December, “ James 
Forrest, 100/.”; is that his receipt for that 
(showing document to the Witness) ? — It purports 
to be ; it corresponds with the date ; I believe 
it to be, but I do not remember seeing it signed. 

2580. “ City of Dublin Election, 1868, No. 

81; Dublin, 23rd December, 1868. Received 
from the ' Expense Agents ’ for Sir Arthur G. 

Guinness, Bart., and the Hon. David R. Plunket, 
the sum of One hundred pounds, for printing. 

Paid, James Forrest, 23-12-68, £100.” Did 
you get any detailed account of that ? — Cer- 
tainly, every penny of it; my recollection is 
that the amount was over 100/., and it was 
taxed down to that, as most of our printer’s 
accounts were. 

2581. Did you also pay the bills of the 
“Oyster Department”? — No; those were paid 
by Dr. Beatty; but the “Oyster Department” 
is not a fair name. 

2582. “ Red Bank Oyster Establishment, 55, 
Dame-street, opposite Georges-strcet. Oysters, 

11s.; bread and butter, 2 s. 2 d. ; Bass, 2 s. 6 d. ; 
sandwiches, Is. 6 d. ; total, 17 s. 2 d. 13th 
November, 1868.” Did you pay all those bills? 

— They were all paid by my colleague. Dr. 

Beatty; I may explain that that was merely 
some of the days on which we were very busy 
in the office, and the candidates and the con- 
ducting agents had their luncheon there ; nothing 
beyond that. 

2583. You were at 47 and 48, Dame-street 
constantly? — I was there every day from the 
time the revision closed until the election. 

2584. You were acting all that time as ex- 
pense agent ? — I was expense agent. 

2585. Where was it you got the money ; in 
what place was it given to you ? — Some of it I 
received in 47, Dame-street, and some of it I re- 
ceived in my own house in Upper Mount-street, 
and one cheque I remembered receiving in the 
Four Courts ; the first cheque. 

2586. Who was it drew the cheques for you? 

— The only cheque that I saw actually drawn 

G 4 was 
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was drawn by Sir Arthur Guinness’s own 
hand. 

2587. Do you know whose the handwriting 
was ? — I. do not. 

2588. Do you know Mr. Bradburne’s hand- 
writing ? — I clo not think I do. 

2589. Did you receive cheques purporting to 
he signed by Mr. Bradburne? — Certainly not; 
every cheque that I received was signed by the 
firm of Guinness, Son and Co. 

2590. Where did they keep their account ? — 
At the Bank of Ireland. 

2591. You say that you knew about the pay- 
ment of the different wards ; will you give me 
the book of South Dock Ward? — I may inform 
you that I never saw one of those books. 

2592. Have you any account of your list of 
canvassers ? — I had no list of canvassers. 

2593. But you knew that there were can- 
vassers ? — I did. 

2594. And you paid them? — I did. 

2595. From your personal knowledge, I must 
ask you about the gentlemen that I shall find to 
be canvassers here ? — A great many were can- 
vassers that were not paid. 

Mr. Heron asked for a list of the committee 
in South Dock Ward. 

Witness ." 1 These I know were sent, and a 
very troublesome job it was to get them. 

2596. Is this a list of the general committee. 
“ To Mr. Bastable. Six street lists for can- 
vassing ” ; who is he ? — Mr. Bastable I recollect 
seeing, but I could not identify him if I saw 
him again ; but I know he was employed as a 
canvasser in the South Dock Ward. 

2597. “ To Mr. Hardgrove. Six street lists ” ; 
was he paid ? — He was. 

2598. Is his name Hardgrove ? — He signed 
the receipt as Hargrove. 

2599. “ Mr. James Richards ” appears to have 
got a great number of streets ; was he paid ? — I 
do not remember paying a gentleman of that name. 

2600. Did you yourself pay the car hire, or 
did Dr. Beatty ?— I think that was paid in about 
equal proportions. 

2601. I am going to read the car hire for the 
election : “ Order given to P. Leuahan for 1 1. 
sterling, for two days, for his car, 1 Z. ; Robert 
J olley, order given for 1 Z. for two days, for bis 
car, 1 Z. ; William Going, order given for 3 Z. 
sterling, for two days, for three vehicles each 
day, 3 Z. ; Charles Coulter, order given for 2 Z. 
sterling, for two days, two cars each day, 5 s. 
extra, 2 Z. 5 s.; Joseph Fagan, order given for 

1 L, for one car for two days, 1 Z. ; order given 
to John Cavendish for three vehicles, for Mon- 
day and Tuesday, and one on Saturday, for 

2 Z. 10 s., 2 Z. 10 s. ; order given to Michael Ryan 
for 2 Z. sterling, for two vehicles for two days, 
2 Z.” This, according to the accounts, was what 
was furnished to you, and you paid it?— No 
such document as that ever came in to the head 
committee-rooms in that form. 

2602. That is to say, no document for car hire 
on the day of election ? — I beg your pardon, that 
is not for the day of election. 

2603. TV ell, listen : “ Richard Fagan, car 
owner, gave his services voluntarily on the day 
of the election ” ? — That is on a different page, I 
believe, and not on the page you were reading 
before. 

2604. Do you know anything about that entry 
at all ? — No. 



2605. How do you know it was nr* ™ 
day of the election ?-On the page that 
were first reading there is “ Josenh E, • 
order given for 1 ?, for „„ e carfet, fe 
on the opposite page « Richard Fagan ga J V 
car for the election for nothing.” f ou £. e Lj 
mg ttvo pages together, which is not verv fair 

2606. You are not the judge here • I ' am 
reading the entry of the man giving’ his Z 
voluntarily on the day of the election Do Z 
find that Couiter or Going gave his car volun- 
tarily '—Going appears to have done so. 

260?. And Jolley F— I think Jolley did but I 
am not quite certain. I remember his anpear- 
ance. 11 

2608. The South Dock committee-rooms were 
at Wcstland-row ? — At No. 7. 

2609. Who was the head agent at South Dock 
Ward?— I think it was Mr. William Welch 
solicitor; I am not quite certain. I will not 
swear to that, but to the best of my belief he 



2610. “ Frederick Anketell, paid clerk”?— 
His is a curious name, and I remember it. 

2611. “John Bastable, canvasser,” do you 
know him ? — I do not know him personally, but 
I know there was a man of that name there. 

2612. “Robert Hargrove, canvasser ”?— I re- 
member seeing his name, but I do not know his 
appearance. 

2613. Was Alderman Durdin on that com- 
mittee ? — I am not aware. 

2614. Captain Higginson? — I never heard 
that name before. I beg your pardon, I have 
beard it, but I do not remember ever seeing the 
gentleman. 

2615. On the 15th of October there was a 
public meeting at the committee-room, and reso- 
lutions were passed, and the Hon. Mr. Plunket 
addressed the meeting. When did you first 
know about the printing of the documents that 
the voters were to act gratuitously ? — I cannot 
fix the day. 

2616. Do you know anything about any pay- 
ments at 3, Dame-street? — No. 

2617. Do you remember hearing that there 
had been a payment, at 3, Dame- street, of per- 
sons, and I.O.U.’staken? — I have heard it since, 
within the last fortnight. 

2618. From whom did you hear it? 



Mr. McDonogh. objected to this, as the 
witness knew nothing about it, except what 
he had heard during the last few days. 

Mr. Heron was heard against the objec- 
tion. 



Mr. Justice Keogh thought that the ques- 
tion might be brought nearer the point. 

2619. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).'] Was the 
gentleman from whom you heard it a gentleman 
acting on the same side with you? — Yes. 

2620. ' Had you seen him in the committee- 
rooms ? — I say that he was a gentleman on the 
same side, because I knew, of course, it mus 
have been from some of our own friends that 
heard it ; but as to wlio it was told me I ennno 
tell, further than that the way in which 1 near 
it was that it was alleged that during the prepjF 
ration for this trial somebody said it had been 



lone. . , , , _ 

2621. Then you did not hear that it had b 

lone as a fact? — No. 0 yr 

2622. Do you know Mr. HeDry Wade ?—«<>• 

J 2623. “ lot* 1 
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2623. “16th November 1868. Pay agents: 
Frederick Anketell Clarke, Sam. Perse, mes- 
=cn"cr ; John Rorke, put on by Mr. Durdin, do. ; 
HVm. Duncan, put on by do., do.; John Bas- 
tnble, canvasser; Robert Hargrove, do.; John 
Rickards, do. ; Edwd. De Lisle, do. ; Eyre Ivers, 
do.- Thos. Popham, do.; John Blundon, do.; 
Wm. Newbold, do.” There is the phrase here, 
“put on by Mr. Durdin,” and put on by do.”; 
is that the same ? — I do not know ; I never saw 
that document before. 

2624. Of the first four names I read, Anketell 
is put down as clerk, Perse, Rorke, and Duncan, 
as messengers, and all the others are put down as 
canvassers ? — But the words “ pay agents,” clearly 
relate to their being paid, because there is oppo- 
site to them what they are employed to do. 

2625. That is what I understand you, to mean, 
that they got money for their services ? — But you 
laid great stress upon the words “ pay agents.” 

2626. On the 18th of November, the day of 
the polling, F. Anketell is put down as “ clerk,” 
and Sam. Perse, John Rorke, and Wm. Duncan, 
as porters, at 10, Wentworth-place. Was 10, 
Wentworth-place, the committee-room ? — I ima- 
rrine that 10, Wentworth-place was the polling 
place for the South Dock Ward; but I am not 
certain. I know we had a tally-room in Went- 
worth-place. 

2627. Then follow the names of Wade, John 
Bastable, Robert Hargrove, John Richards, 
James Richards, George Richards, John Bolton, 
Robert Brenan, Edward De Lisle, Thos. Popham, 
John Blundon, William Newbold, and James 
Thomas ; and opposite the names of James 
Richards, George Richards, John Bolton, and 
Robert Brenan, are the words “to bring up 
freemen.” Then there is “John Brenan, per- 
sonating agent” ; and these two words are struck 
out, and these substituted, “ appointed at head 
office”? — All those persons are named there as 
paid agents. 

2628. Have you any general list of the paid 
agents ? — No. 

2629. Is the only list, so far as you know, con- 
tained in this book? — No answer. 

Mr. McDonogh observed that one of the 
counsel for the Petitioner had another book 
from which he was taking extracts, and he 
considered this was not desirable. 

Mr. Hemphill said that the book was that 
of the general agents, and had been handed 
over by Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that it had been 
handed over to Mr. Heron, and it was ad- 
visable that some one should inspect the 
book, to enable him to pursue the examina- 
tion. The adoption of this course facilitated 
matters; counsel at the other side had a 
right to inspect the books. 

2630. I find in the “ Expense Agent’s Book” 
the payment of agents ? — Yes. 

2631. The total payment to agents for the 
South Dock Ward is set down here ? — Yes. 

^ 2632. It is given as 50 1. 5 s. 4=d. ?— Yes. 

— _ 2633. In the list of wards, committees, soli- 
citors, general agents, printers, &c., page 41, you 
will see the name W. J. Campbell, blank “ ad- 
dress,” recommended by , blank? — Yes. 

2634. Upon the same page I read three other 
names: A. Blackham, J. Hunt, Jas. B. Frazer. 
At page 46, “ runners to poll,” Robt. McNeill, 



recommended by Alexander McNeill ; page 51, j q 
general agents, I read the names of William Meredith 
Yance, Jas. Warren, Jas. Ferguson (Fownes- Esq., 
street). Upon the last page, which is not paged — — 

by a number, “Benjamin Warren,” general 26 January 
agent, appears ? — 1869. 

Mr. Justice Keogh."] Is that all ? 

Mr. Heron.] All, my Lord, at present. 

( Counsel reading.) “ Mansion-house Ward 
Committee Book,” Tuesday, 7th Oct. 1868. 

A meeting at 32, Aungier-street, blank 
“ Johnson” amongst the names. 



2635. Do you know Johnson? — I do. 

2636. Who is he ? — He is some official con- 
nected with some of the public churches. 

2637. Is he a sexton? — He is something in 
that rank of life. 

2638. Is he the sexton to St. Peter’s? — I 
cannot tell. 

2639. “ Oct. 17, Johnson moved that Mr. H. 
Thompson be elected a member of the com- 
mittee.” In the street lists names are given 
( reads extract). Does it not mean that the men 
mentioned were to be canvassers from Aungier- 
street to Cross Kevin-street ? — I will not swear it. 

2640. How much was paid? — (Referring to 
book ) 26 l. 18 s. Payments in the Mansion-house 
Ward. 

2641 . I see the name R. Wickham, five guineas? 
— No ; it is only four guineas. 

2642. Can you fix the date that the gratuitous 
document was gotten up. Was it a fortnight 
before the election ? — I cannot tell ; I have no 
means of telling. 

2643. Did you ever see this circular before ? — 
Not this particular one ; I have seen many like 
it. It was brought to me by a gentleman who 
said it had been sent to him, and he could not 
find any one to give him anything ; I believe it 
to be a dodge. 

2644. You saw one of them ? — I think C — 
somebody, but I do not know. 

2645. Turn to the payment to the wards ? — 

( Witness inspects the the look.) 

2646. You have a general list of the names of 
wards ? — No ; there is a lot of the entire. 

2647. What is the amount of the entire sum 
that was paid to canvassers ? — 1 cannot say. 

2648. The entry as to the 2,000 l. and upwards, 
you see it ; what does it include ? — It includes 
canvassers, messengers, presentation agents, 
tally agents. 

2649. What is the payment of 195?., agents? 
— Some few of the ward agents and others were 
paid agents, and were accordingly paid. Some 
were entered in different wards. 

2650. Mr. Justice Keogh.] What about the 
papers that has been referred to here ? — A person 
came to me and said it had been sent to him, that 
he could not tell what it was ; I said I was in 
the same condition. 

2651. Who was that? — A man of the name of 
Gannon. He told me he was not a voter of the 
city of Dublin ; he said he had not seen any one 
to give him money. 



2651* Mr. Heron.] I see here a sum of 
31 /. 10 s., Toowey (attorney), and another sum, 
16?. 16 s., to another ’—There are other items 
of such a kind as would make up the 190?. 



odd. 

H 



2652. I 
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2652. I think the wards have been alphabe- 
tically arranged ? — N o ; in their proper order. 

2653. I see the name of John Bastable, 
10 1. 6 s. 8 d. ; did you pay that ? — No ; Dr. 
Beatty. The other sum was also paid by him. 

2654. I see another extract, “ Sandymount 
district;” Magrath, a canvasser, &c.,four guineas 
each paid to persons ; in all 29 l . ; also C. K. 
Kennedy, Moore, &c., paid 1 1. 10 s. each ; others 
six guineas each. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I do not see what 
object can be gained by going through these 
items except there is some “ plant ” in the 
name. 

Mr. Heron .] All we require, my Lord, is 
to obtain permission to give evidence as to 
the contents. 

2655. You know a great many of the persons 
whose names have been mentioned here, to have 
been electors ? — I believe that none of them 
were. 

2656. I find in your book the payment to 
Campbell ? — I do not think he was a paid agent ; 
I believe him not to have been so. 1 believe he 
was not a paid agent at the last city of Dublin 
election. 

2657. Did you speak to him at all? — I have 
spoken to him. 

2658. Did you speak to him about the revi- 
sion ? — I did not, I hardly remember ; .he was 
principally in O’Hara’s court; I was generally 
about the other courts. He heard some of the 
freemen’s cases ; Mr. Purcell heard others. 

2659. Was Campbell in Mr. Purcell’s court? 
— I cannot say ; my belief is he was not. 
During a portion of the time that Mr. Purcell 
heard the cases of the freemen, I was in the 
court. 

2660. You saw Campbell in the committee- 
rooms ? — Yes. 

2661. You saw him in the central committee- 
rooms ? — I believe so. 

2662. Had he not an office ? — I do not think 
he had a particular office; there was an office 
where clerks were, and he was there amongst 
others ; I cannot tell the names. 

2663. Had he not a room to himself? — I be- 
lieve not. 

2664. Was he not therewith some others? — 
I rather imagine he was in one of the front draw- 
ing-rooms ; if so, there were 16 or 18 clerks in 
that room. 

2665. Clerks under him? — I cannot tell that; 
another man named Walsh, looked after the 
clerks. 

2666. You went in upon business ; whom did 
you address. Did you speak to Campbell upon 
bringing up freemen ? — I do not think I had any 
business at all connected with the bringing up of 
freemen. 

2667. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] That was not the 
question ? — I do not know ; I believe that Camp- 
bell was at Green-street, on the day of the 
election ; I saw him there. 

2668. The whole day ? — I was there for an 
hour in the morning ; during that time I saw 
him. 

2669. Active? — As active as any of our 
agents ; as active as myself while there. 

2669*. Try to remember who were the people 
whom you saw in the front drawing-room ; were 
some of the clerks upon the business of the 
Registration Society ? — Some were. 



2670. I believe that No. 3, Dame-^™* 

transferred to No. 4S, DamMtre™ -It' 
not; some of the people were taken ft™' 
place to the other. 0m one 

2671. Had a person named Ih„ ma3 rn 
been acting in the business of the Km-, *■ 
Society ?— I believe he came down on ™ 

Sgt-otgur. not one of 

2672. Did he upon that come down to is: 
— Certainly. 

2673. And was active there ?— Certainly . u 

2674. You know Alexander McNeill? Yes. 

2675. When did you know him first?— The 
first time I went into the committee-rooms after 
the revision. 

2676. Was he in the front drawing-room’— 
No, I think upstairs; he managed there for a 
time, left it, and Macknamara succeeded him. 

2677. He did not manage the whole business- 
he was upstairs, further than the drawing-room • 
he gave orders and lists. 

2678. Do you believe that this is the book you 
saw in McNeill’s possession ?— I saw a book like 
it, but I cannot say whether it is the same or not. 

2679. I ask you from what you saw of 48 
Dame-street, was not the front drawing-room the 

' department for the freemen? — It was originally 
intended for the freemen to meet, but 'subse- 
quent^ we wanted it for the clerks, and I do not 
believe it was used as such exclusively more than 
for any other purpose. 

2680. There were one or two of the men who, 
I believe, were freemen? — Working there; they 
came to give us assistance. 

2681. Is there any list of paid agents? — Ican- 
not tell. 

Counsel referred to a book in which the 
names of printers were entered. 

2682. If a person came in and recommended a 
printer’s name, it would be put down in a book 
like that ? — Yes ; perhaps he would get a job, 
perhaps not. 

2683. Have you any other hook of expenses 
but these ? — No. 

2684. Did Dr. G. Beatty keep one ? — I had a 
book which I used for the first week; this I 
divided into wards with different headings. For 
the first week I entered clown the money as I 
paid it, in a book, but I found that it would not 
enable me to make my returns to the sheriff, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Act, and I 



2685 I think you paid money for telegraph 
messages to some clerk ; I think you gave au- 
thority ; the amount is 10 l. 9 s. ? — I cannot tell 
that ; I think I paid about 5 l. 

2686. When did you pay that? — About the 
16th of November. 

2687. To whom did you pay it; was it to a 
clerk of Mr. Alma’s ? — I cannot tell ; some of it 
was paid to Frazer, I believe, one of our own 
clerks. 

2688. J. A. Frazer ? — Yes. 

2689. He was a paid clerk; where is he ?—l 
do not know ; the last time I saw him was on the^ 
occasion of the funeral of the late Dr. Gratton 
Guinness, about the 20th or 21st. 

2690. Who was he ; did you ever know him 
before the election? — Never. 

2691. What was the duty of people in the office 
with Frazer ? — He was one of the ordinary clerks. 

2692. Was 
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o 692 . Was he in any particular room ? — I do 
not knmv that he won. 

2693 . Do you know Mr. Alma? — 1 do not. 

069 -L Do you know Mr. Parkinson? — I saw 
him once after the election, when he asked me to 
call upon him before paying a bill which he 
thought was excessive. 

2695 . What was the bill in reference to ? — To 
one of the newspapers. 

2696 . Do yon know Mr. (ierrard i — I know 
aentlemen of that name; one was called to the 
‘Bar the other day ; I saw him, or them, once in 
the committee-room, acting on business ; he came 



in one day. 

2697. Do you know Mr. Wilson Johnson? — 



No. 

2698. Do you know where 24, Dame-street is ? 

Yes, it is a house where a number of attornies 

hare offices : Mr. Howe, Mr. Parkinson, &c. 

2699. Was there anything peculiar about it ? 
Mr. Parkinson conducted business for the com- 
pany partly there and partly in No. 47, which Mr. 
Sutton gave him leave to use. 

2700. No. 24 is nearly opposite to No. 47 ? — 
Tes, half a dozen doors further up, at the opposite 



side. 

2701. Do you know Mr. Johnson, the attorney 
of No. 3, Palace-street? — I never heard of him. 

2702. Do you know Adolphus Mortimer? — 
Tes, he gave us assistance in Dame-street; I 
think he was acting for us without payment. 

2703. Did you see Mortimer and Frazer 
together ? — I cannot call to mind that I did ; but. 
they had the entree there ; they were working. 

2704. Did you pay all the ear hire, 519 /.? — 
I said it was paid in equal proportions by Dr. 
Beatty and myself. 

2705. Do you know about any other car hire 
that was paid? — No. 

2706. Do you know had Parkinson anything 
to say to the payment of car hire ? — I heard so. 

2707. Tell what you heard from anyone in 
the committee-rooms ? — I never heard anything 
about it. 

2708. Do you know Andrew Blundell? — I do. 

2709. Is he a working printer on the “ Free- 
man Journal?” — I am not aware. 

2710. You gave him 8 l. ? — Yes ; and I pan tell 
what it was for. He printed some documents — 
instructions to canvassers, 500 copies — and other 
things ; and that was the bill he was paid. 

2711. What did- you do with the bill? — I have 
it not ; that bill was paid by Dr. Beatty. 

2712. Do you keep all the bills? — We have 
most of the bills. 

2713. Here is an item : Robert L. Hodson, 
140/. 16 s. 8d. Here also is for the payment of 
clerks, on the 16th, 17th, 18th November, in 47 
and 48, Dame-street? — Yes; some of the clerks 
were continued in employment there. 

2714. The name of George Tickells is men- 
tioned? — Yes. 



2715. How much did you give him? — Two 
hundred guineas. 

2716. For what? — He furnished the greater 
number of our committee and tally-rooms, and 

' . sent in a bill for the furniture. At the close of 
the election the furniture was returned to him, 
and he was allowed for anything that was not 
broken or destroyed in the rooms, half-price. 

2717. Thomas Stanford, 1 /. 10 s., for canvass- 
ing. Paid ? — Dr. Beatty paid that. 

2718. It is a genuine document ? — Yes. 

2719. “ Dublin, Oct. 1868. Received from 
29. 



the expense agent, 1 1. 10 s., one week’s salary for J. C. 
canvassing Mountjoy Ward ”; was he not paid Meredith, 
that regularly ? — I cannot swear it. Esq., 

2720. Do you know Mr. Robinson, secretary ? ~ 

— I do not know him personally. 2 

2721. “Received from conducting agent ” ? — 

That money was paid by me. 

2722. To Robinson ? — No ; that was a weekly 
account; one of the ward agents. I think it was 
paid by me to Mr. Saunders. 

2723. Is that Mr. Robinson of the loan office? 

— I rather think not ; I am pretty certain it is 
not. 

2724. As regards the telegrams produced by 
Mr. Sanger, did you pay for any of them ? — I 
believe not. 

Mr. Heron here asked the Court for per- 
mission for Mr. Fitzgerald to inspect the 
books. 

Mr. McDonogh suggested that the in- 
spection should not take place till after the 
Witness had been cross-examined. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh thought it would facili- 
tate matters that the books should be in- 
spected; and suggested that one of the 
counsel for the Petitioner should examine the 
books, and replace them when done. 

Mr. Hemphill.'] There is no objection to 
Mr. Foley, who is a member of the Bar, 
sitting near the other counsel, and inspecting 
the books with him ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] No, there is not. 

Mr. O’ Sliaughnessy and Mr. Foley then 
proceeded to inspect the books. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh, Q.c. 

2725. I believe the book with which you are 
acquainted is your own? — Certainly ; most of it 
is in my own handwriting. 

2726. The other books I take for granted you 
know nothing about ? — No ; of most of them I 
did not know anything till I saw them in court. 

2727. There is one that you can explain. In 
the book out of which Mr. Heron read, at page 
41, the name of Campbell appears. Is that a 
book recording the names of the applicants for 
situations, and the persons who recommended 
them ? — So I understood it to be so. 

2728. Then you don’t understand they were 
actually appointed ?— One of the names read out 
never was appointed. 

2729. Who was that person ? — One of the 
Poleaners. 

2730. That book was made out to enter the 
names of the several committees of wards as well 
as the names of all persons ? — 

Mr. Heron objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the line of 
cross-examination should not be pursued. 

2731. Mr. McDonogh .] As you know in this 
instance (the name read out), the person was not 
appointed, you draw the conclusion that the book 
does not record the appointment of agents? 
Certainly. 

2732. Did you not know that William Camp- 
bell was not a paid agent ? — Certainly ; I believe 
that to be a fact. 

2733. That book is entitled, “ List of Wards, 

H 2 Committees, 
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Committees, Solicitors, General Agents,” &c.? — 
Yes. 

2734. With respect to the printed circular, 
look at it again, and tell his Lordship when it was 
that Gannon brought a circular similar, to the 
room in which you were ; about what time ? — 
The latter end of the week after the election, or 
some time in the week following that. 

2735. Was that the first time you had ever 
heard of that printed circular ? — Certainly. 

2736. And you never paid for the printing of 
it? — Most decidedly not. 

2737. You believed it to be a plant? — I did, 
and do still. 

2738. Counsel reading .] Document, marked 
private referring to a communication, “ You are 
requested to write your name and your address 
legibly upon the enclosed card, and present the 
same to a person who shall be appointed to re- 
ceive it, at 3, Dame-street, two days after the 
election.” And you say you never heard any 
such thing, connected with the Conservative side, 
upon that occasion? — I do not believe it was 
ever done. 

2739. Turn to the first entry of payment to 
Forest, the first upon the 23rd of October, was 
that in relation to the election or the registry? 
— The election. 

2740. He was the printer at 76, Capel-street ? 
— Yes; I wrote the name opposite the second 
item, not the first; the point had not arisen. 

2741. And you have stated to his Lordship 
the true reason for writing that? — I have. 

2742. Had you the remotest suspicion that 
anything wrong had occurred at Espy’s or 
Forest’s ? — I bad no suspicion of it, and I don’t 
believe it. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] You are a member 
of the Bar, Mr. Meredith; you know the 
rules of evidence, and I strongly recommend 
you not to express your “ belief” till you are 
called upon to do so. 

2743. Was the dealing at the establishment 
open, and such as anyone might have had an 
opportunity of going into it ? — Certainly. 

2744. And Conservative orders were given to 
that establishment ? — Amongst others ; many of 
them; and to a much larger extent in many 
others. 

2745. Do you remember Messrs. Alley and 
Reilly getting a large order ? — I remember the 
name, and I thought they got a larger order. 

2746. You acted as expense agent ? — I did. 

2747. Had you so acting, any knowledge (I 
put the question following his Lordship’s sug- 
gestion) that, whatever were the practices alleged 
to have been perpetrated at Espy’s, they had 
taken place ? — Not the smallest. 

_ 2748. Did you give authority, directly or in- 
directly, to any human being for the purpose of 
doing anything of the kind ? — Never. 

2749. Had William Campbell any authority, 
directly or indirectly, from you, or as you believe 
from Sir Arthur Guinness, or any other agent, 
to do, or be a party to the doing, of any of these 
improper practices?— None from me, nor from 
any other person, to my belief. 

2750. You used an expression which was 
somewhat ambiguous in its character, that you 
bad seen Campbell active on the day of the 
election, a3 active as any other agent; did you 
use that expression ?— I believe I used an ex- 
pression similar to that. 



2751. Did you mean that he L'l. „ 

will tell you what I meant. tubed .'—I 

2752. You have told me Campbell 

paid agent at the election ? — I behevp DOt a 

2753. Did he fill any position' Xtion ? 

27 S W a T e P«Mon ■ 

2751. Was he, or was he not as far 1 , v , 
know, acting voluntarily at the election ' 

Mr. Heron objected to the line of et 
animation. ex * 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled with him, that 
dtnce ™ ” tUn the rules of evi- 



. , j * v ‘ 4a ne actings — He was 

giving assistance as many other gentlemen did £ 
the Conservative candidates, without bein- em- 
ployed by them to do so. ° em 



offl 2 el 5 ?-l: h h ad. b0en OTI>%ea attl “ 

tlSjZ” 3 CampM1 “ S »P« 



'f H. Ce XKT e -°' gh '^ 1 have again to re 

rhfw^t:ii^ taesaia8p ™ w “^ 



. ,r i* KSS -] 1 hiw e used it, my Lord, merely 
m reference to matters not within my own 
knowledge. J 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] I did not stop the 
evidence because I did not see the use of it 
If it is thought that mere belief wilt pro - 
duoe any effect upon my mind, I can assure 
the Witness that it will not; I form my own 
conclusions from the evidence; belief is not 
evidence: if he were an ordinary witness I 
would not have made any comment, but being 
a gentleman of the Bar, and adopting sucha 
course, I did comment upon it. 

2758. Mr. McDonogh.] As to the carhire 
paid by you and Dr. Beatty, was that for cars 
employed prior to the election ?— Certainly. 

2759. For the wards committee in canvassing 
the wards? — Yes. 

2760. And not for conveying the voters to the 
poll? — Certainly not. 

2761. Did you pay a single fare for a car to 
convey a single voter to the poll ?— Certainly not. 

Mr. Heron said that there were a few more 
documents to which he wished to call the at- 
tention of the Witness. 



2762. I see the name of Mr. Johnson here? 
-Yes. 

2763. Is it not the countersign or authority of 
Mr. Johnson to pay that sum? — Yes. 

2764. What was he ? — He was a person acting 
in the Mansion House Ward. 

2765. And whatever he checked off they paid? 
— Certainly not; that is a bill for 2s. for the 
newspaper for the week; when I saw that it had 
been supplied to the ward I paid the money. 

2766. Do you see a printed form for 7s. 6d. ? 
— No ; for 7 s. 2d. 

2767. Was that by your authority? — No; I 
believe by Mr. Sutton. 

27 68. What is the meaning of it ? — It is stated 
here to be for attendance to accept appointment, 
receive instructions, and become generally ac- 
quainted with his duties as check clerk. 

2769. What is the name of the man? — John 
Gifford ; but it is most likely he is a boy. 

2770. “16th 
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9770. “16th October 1868, received 25 Z., &c., 

0 the use of the wards committee for Guinness 
and Plunkett. J. O’Byrne”?— That money was 
mid bv me, and altogether 115 Z. 

1 2771. Mr. Heron.'] Who was that White? — 
The gentleman between Mi-. Byrne and Mr. 
^Villiamson. 

2772. “ Received 15th November from the 
expense agent of Guinness and Plunkett, 43Z. 10s., 
for the purpose of paying money to obtain a bear- 
ing at the nomination and declaration of the poll.” 
« ghas. Boushey, 61.6s” 1 — Paid to the secretary 
of the Rotundo Ward; this was two weeks’ 

2773. How much was paid altogether to the 
secretary of the "Rotundo Ward ? — 21 Z. 

2774. Was that the usual fee of a secretary ? 

Some were longer employed than others ; some 

were paid at a higher rate. 

2775. Was Boushey a solicitor ? — He was. 

2776. Did he attend at Cherry and Shields ? — 
Yes. 

2777. Have you the cash book ? — Yes. 

2778. I suppose that was the original book in 
which you made the entries? — Yes. 



2779. Was William Moore the agent in Arran 
Quay Ward? — He was. 



J. C. 
Meredith, 
Esq , 1.1..D. 



Cross-examination resumed. 26 January 

1869. 

2780. The expenses amounted to 10,174 Z. ? — 

Yes. 

2781. Have you the balance ? — No. 

2782. Where is it? — I paid it to Mr. Brad- 
burn ; my portion I paid back. 

2783. Then every sixpence you received, you 
paid as expense agent or returned to Bradburn ? 

— Yes. 

2784. Mr. Heron.] When did you return 
it ? — The day before yesterday ; I closed my 
accounts upon Friday only ; as soon as these 
were closed I returned the money. 

2785. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Who is Mr. Brad- 
burn ? — He is the private secretary of Sir Arthur 
Guinness. 

2786. You said that Campbell was an agent at 
the registration? — Yes. 

2787. Was he a paid agent? — I suppose so ; I 
do not know anything of the payments of the 
Registration Society. 



Dr. Guinness Beattt, sworn; Examined by Mr. Litton. 



2788. You were one of the expense agents of 
Guinness and Plunkett? — Yes. 

2789. How much money did you receive at 
the election ? — £. 6,000. 

2790. Who gave you that money ? — Mr. Brad- 
burn. 

2791. How long before the election? — I think 
about the 16th September I got the first cheque. 

2792. Was it all paid by cheque? — Yes. 

2793. Whose cheque ? — The firm of Sir Arthur 
Guinness. 

2794. One cheque, I believe, had his own sig- 
nature ; you opened an account ? — I added it to 
my private account in the Royal Bank. 

2795. Did you mix your private account with 
it? — I threw it into my private account. 

2796. Did you divide the business of examining 
the accounts with Meredith ; what was your course 
of dealing ? — For the first two or three days we 
were in separate rooms ; we afterwards joined; I 
sat at Ihe same table, and as people came in we 
took them alternately. If a person gave me a 
document I asked was he a voter. A poll runner 
who had a vote had a ticket signed in tne ordinary 
way, but countersigned as being a voter. I did 
not pay the money. 

2797. Were many of those who made the de- 
mand voters? — Not many. 

2798. Did you return the paper? — I said, 
“ You are a voter ; ” and handed it back. 

2799. The voters brought papers, and you 
thought you were not at liberty to pay the 
money, so you returned it, as it had been coun- 
tersigned ? — The dockets I allude to were coun- 
tersigned; it was a proof that the men had been 
appointed to attend at eight in the morning and 
worked till midnight. 

2800 Can you mention the names of any of 
,, those who so countersigned the paper ? — I cannot. 

2801. Have you the bank account in court? 
— My private account-book and the other ac- 
counts are mixed up. 

2802. Did you take up the cheque you paid in 
the Royal Bank?— I did not. 

2803. To Mr. Litton.] Was any other account 
opened by you in any other bank ? — No. 

29. 



2804. Do you know of any other? — Mr. Dr. 

Mortimer opened two accounts in the Bank of . G. Beatty. 
Ireland. 

2805. Any besides Mortimer? — No. 

2806. Have you been often in the central 
committee-room ? — Yes. 

2807. I suppose you took a warm interest in 
the return of Sir Arthur Guinness ? — I did. 

2808. Had you an opportunity of seeing who 
acted as agents? — Yes. 

2809. You saw a good many, and you knew 
Campbell ? — I did. 

2810. Have you ever spoken with him? — I 
have known him some years. 

2811. Did you see him actively engaged 
during the election? — I saw him about five 
times, perhaps, the whole time. _ 

2812. Where did you see him generally? — 

Upon the staircase in 47 , Dame-street. 

2813. What position does he hold now ? — I do 



rot know. 

2814. You stated you had known him some 
years; what character did he then fill? — When 
taking out my freedom I knew him. 

2815. Was he engaged as the agent of the 
Dublin Registration Society ?— He was in their 
office ; I do not know his business. 

2816. When did you take out your freedom? 

- — It was just prior to the election of 1865 that I 
took out my freedom. 

2817. Had you Campbell in a special office in 
47, Dame-street ? — No. 

2818. Did you see him in the front drawing- 
room ; have you been in it ? — I have been in all 
the rooms. 

2819. Is that (the front office) chiefly reserved 
for the freemen to transact their business ?— My 
belief is I was there once to ask a question, 
simply to ask a question. 

2820. Where were you upon the day 01 the 
polling ? — I was in 47, Dame-street, up to four 

o’clocf, that is after voting. 

2821. At what hour did you poll that day i — 
I went with my uncle, Dr. Beatty, and his son, 

bout a quarter to ei^ht; we drove from Mer- 



ion’s-square to the po 
H 3 



2822. Did 
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( o' 2822. Did you see Campbell about the polling 

(>. Beutty, place at that time?— No. 

26 January 2823> m Y t l me during that day? — No; I 
1869. * went hack again immediately; I was not there 
five minutes ; I slipt in and out again ; it was 
less time than that. 

2824. As to the telegraphing ; did you pay 
any telegraph account ? — I did. 

2825. What was the amount ; to whom did 
you pay it ? — The receipts are all there ; I did 
not tot up the amount. 

2826. To whom did you pay it ? — I paid them 
myself some of them. 

2827. Did you pay any to Mr. Alma? — No. 

2828. To Parkinson ? — No. 

2829. To Gerrard? — No. 

2830. To. W. Johnson ? — No. 

2831. To J. W. Johnson? — No. 

2832. To Thomas Ormsby? — No. 

2833. Tell me to whom? — I paid some my- 
self; I ran across to the office, and paid the 
money. 

2834. What telegrams did you send ? — I sent 
one to Sir Arthur Guinness in London. 

2835. To whom else? — To Mr. Caterson 
Smith. 

2836. Was that the day of the polling? — Oh, 
no. 

2837. Did you send to Mortimer, or pay any 
■ money upon account at the Registry ?— No. 

2838. Or Prazer?— I gave him some money at 
different times for telegrams, to the amount of 
some shillings. 

2839. Do you know J. Wilson Johnson, or J. 
W. Johnson? — No, I do not know any such 
person. 

2840. Had you an opportunity of speaking to 
Campbell upon the state of the poll ?— No, I was 
not in Green-street more than five minutes, and 
I did not return there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butt, Q.c. 

2841. You got 6,000/. yourself? — I did. 

2842. Is all that accounted for in your return 
to the sheriff, except what you have given back 
to Sir A. Guinness ? — Every halfpenny. 

2843. Then no part was applied in any other 
way than appears in the sheriff’s account? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Litton. 

2844. Look to the amount 5 /. 16 s. ?— That is 
the amount of several telegrams added ; we 



pinned them together to keen _ 

-Th a , is in Mr. 

Mr. Heron then produced a numW r 
receipts for telegrams ; money paid {L 
sending messages by telegrams. ' “ for 

2846. Mr. Litton.'] These are tlio , 1 

of the clerks of the telegraph office J°” her * 
the cost of which was Is. or 1 7“/? Y 8 ™- 
T w tl,ese telegrams sent by 

2M8 ?-N °’ l Sh ° uM “t ‘ ? 

2848. Did you ever hear that name before t_ 

I saw it in die newspapers! ‘ 

2849. When, for the first time ? — I cannot 

2850. Of what telegrams are they the vouchers’ 

for what are they receipts ?-I behere they wem 
sent by Mr. Sutton’s order. y 



^■McVonogh.-] It will not be pretended 
that they are the same. 

. ■‘S'' 1 "hall identify them. I 

snail ask his Lordship for liberty to brine 
these receipts to the Magnetic Office, to hare 
them identified, one by one. 

Mr. McDonogh . ] I object to their beiao 
removed from the custody of the sheriff: afi 
the telegraph officials to whom you refer may 
be brought here. 3 



Mr. Heron.] I suggest, my Lord, that Mr. 
fiitzgerald at one side, and Mr. Sutton at 
the other, shall proceed to the telegraph 
office, and have the receipts identified as 
having been given on payment for certain 
telegraphic messages. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I have the receipts 
before me ; the places to which they were 
sent are set forth on the face of them. In 
the absence of supplementary evidence this 
is sufficient. If a telegram is sent to a par- 
ticular place on a particular day, it is evi- 
dence for me if the receipt and the telegram 
correspond. It will be quite enough to send 
the solicitors at both sides to the telegram 
office. 



Mr. McDonogh .] I cannot spare the 
solicitor to go to the telegraph office ; it is 
necessary that he should be here. One of 
the counsel (Mr. Exham is prepared to go) 
will be sufficient. Mr. Mortimer has said 
that he has not paid any of these telegrams. 



William Johnstone, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



W. 2851. Do you live in 3, Palace-street ?— I do 
Johnstone. no * 5 I have been subpeened here in two cases. 



Mr. Hemphill stated that this was a case 
of mistaken identity. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



J. M. 

Williamson, 

Esq. 



John Mallet Williamson, Esq., 

2852. Wheee do you live ?— I live at Monks- 
town. 

2853. You have an office in Dublin ? — I have. 

2854. And you are a solicitor ?— I am. 

2855. Were you concerned for Sir Arthur 
Guinness and the Honourable David Plunkett at 
the late election ? — I was ; I was assistant to Mr 
button. 

. 28 j 56 - Where was your office during the elec- 
tion?— Nos. 47 and 48, Dame-street. 



sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 

1 2857. That was the principal office of the can- 
didates ? — It was. 

2858. Do you know a person of the name of 
J. Wilson Johnstone or J. W. Johnstone ? — I do 
not. 

2859. Did you ever hear that name in con- 
nexion with this election ? — Never, until after the 
election was over. 

2860. Did you send any telegram yourself in 
the progress of that election ?— N ever. 

2861. Did 
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2861. Did you send no telegrams? — Never. 

0862! From the 1st of November up to the 
18th ?— -I never telegraphed in connection with 
the election at any one time, either before or 

^9863- Do you know by whom any telegrams 
“ re sent to the country voters ?— I do not. 

2864. Did you ever hear from Mr. Sutton of 
anv telegrams being sent to any country voters ? 

—I did not 

9865. Were there any country voters who came 
up'to vote for Sir Arthur Guinness, to your know- 
ledge?— Not to my knowledge. 

2866. Did you hear Mr. Sutton, in the course 
of“ CO nversation after the election, state that 
country voters did not come up ?— 

Mr. Butt objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 

2867. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness)^ Whose 
duty was it to send any telegrams that might be 
required during the election? — I cannot say 
exactly whose duty it was, but Mr. William 
Johnstone, the solicitor, was in charge of that 
department, so that it might reasonably fall to 
his duty to do so. 

2868. Are you aware that there was a large 
sum paid for telegraphic messages ? — I have heard 
it here for the first time. 

2869. Do you know Mr. James B. Frazer, of 
12. Middle Gardner-street ? — I know him from 
having seen him at the committee-rooms, 47, 

. Dame-street. 

2870. Do you know whether he was sent to 
forward any telegrams ? — I do not. 

2871. Any telegrams for any purpose?— No, 

I do not. 

2372. Was he active about the election m those 
committee-rooms? — He was an active clerk. 

2873. Was he the clerk to Mr. William John- 
stone, of 3, Palace-street ?— I do not believe he 
was ; but he was in the room along with him. 

2874. AVas Mr. Frazer in the same room with 
Mr. William Johnstone in 47 and 48, Dame- 
street? — I believe he was. 

2875. You have seen him there, at all events? 
— Well, I am certain I have seen him there, be- 
cause it was my duty to be in and out of every 
room in the house to see to the general business. 

2876. Do you know Mr. Rudolphus Mortimer ? 
— I do, intimately. 

. 2877. AVas he engaged in those central com- 
mittee-rooms ? — He was. 

2878. What was his precise duty ?— His duty 
was confined to the same room in which Mr. 
Johnstone was. 

2879. And Mr. Frazer ?— Mr. Frazer was, I 
believe, there as an assistant. 

2880 At all events, Mr. Rudolphus Mortimer 
was in the same room as Mr. Frazer? — Yes. 

2881. Do you know that Mr. Edward L. 
Alma was engaged ?— I do not know. 

2882. Was Mr. Thomas Henry Parkinson en- 
gaged ? — I do not know. 

2883. Did you see him at all in the central 
committee-rooms during the election? — Not once 
during the whole time. 

2884. Not during the week prior to the elec- 
tion? — I was there for many weeks prior to the 
election, and during the week of the election I 
did not see him there. 

2885. He lias an office immediately opposite ? 
— He has. 

29. 



2886. Do you know Mr. Samuel Jerrard, a J. M. 

solicitor? — I do, intimately.' Williamson, 

2887. AVas he active in the central committee- Esq. 
rooms that week ? — He was not. 

2888. Was he there at all ? — He might have ) gg^ ar ^ 
called there with regard to private business on 

one or two occasions. 

2889. Was he in any way acting as a sub- 
agent for the election ? — He was not ; he was 
appointed as an inspector of a booth on the day 
of the election, but he declined to act. 

2890. Was his son, Mr. John Jerrard, acting ? 

— He was not to my knowledge. 

2891. Did you, in Mr. Sutton’s office, make out 
any list of the persons who were to act on behalf 
of Sir Arthur Guinness, as canvassers and agents 
through the town ? — Not of the canvassers ; but 
my duty with Mr. Sutton was to appoint all the 
agents who were to act upon the day of the elec- 
tion, in the different booths, such as inspectors, 
poll clerks, and check clerks. 

2892. But before that, had you made out any 
list of persons who were to bring up voters ? — 

No, I had not ; that was not my department. 

2893. Were you in the habit, or was it part of 
your business, to open the letters that came from 
the country during the election? — No. 

2894. Did you in fact receive any letters? — 

Never. 

2895. Did Mr. Sutton ? — I am sure he did. 

2896. Did you ever bring any letters addressed 
to Mr. Sutton to any party ?— I did. 

2897. To whom ? — To Mr. William Johnstone, 
of Palace-street. 

2898. On what days did you bring those 
letters?— I brought them at different times. 

2899. During the week before the polling day? 

— W eeks. 

2900. And up to the polling day ? — No. 

2901. When was it? — About a fortnight be-, 
fore that. 

2902. Do you mean to say that up to within 
three or four days of the polling, you did not 
bring any letters to Mr. William Johnstone? — I 
mean to say that positively. 

2903. You used to bring those letters to 
Mr. Johnstone, as I understand ?— I did. 

2904. Were not those letters from out-voters, 

and persons not residing within the borough?— 

They were. 

2905. What did you bring those letters to Mr. 

Johnstone for ?— At the time we were under the 
belief that we could pay the expenses of out- 
voters going back from the poll, but not coming 
to it. At Siat time we were making out lists for 
the purpose of corresponding . with those parties, 
but we were afterwards advised that we could 
not do that as a legal practice, and I went and 
got from Mr. Johnstone all the letters that I 
had brought to him , and Mr. J ohnstone’s duty then 
ceased ttfhave anything to say to that department. 

2906. Whu.t became of those letters ? — They 
were all handed by me to the custody of Rudol- 
phus Mortimer. 

2907. When was it that you handed them to 
him ?— To the best of ray recollection, more than 
a fortnight before the day of election. 

2908. But when you brought the letters first 
to Mr. Johnstone, was not it to make out a list 
of the voters who required their travelling ex- 
penses to be paid ? — It was. 

2909. Then did you see Mr. Johnstone enter 
their names in a book ? — I did not. 

H 4 2910. AVhere 
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J. M. 2910. Where they in fact entered in a book ? 
Williamson , — X do not know. 

^ 3( 1- 2911. When he received those letters, did 

“ _ Mr. Johnstone write any letters to anybody, in 

2 January reference to them ? — I believe he did not, because 
he was to take his instructions entirely from me, 
as to what was to be done. 

2912. Did yon ever hear from Mr. Johnstone, 
or Mr. Sutton, that he wrote letters addressed to 
Mr. Alma, or to Mr. Parkinson, in reference to 
those ? — I did not. 

2913. I am speaking of the time when you 
thought it was legal to pay his travelling ex- 
penses? — I did not. 

2914. What became of those letters? — They 
went out of my custody into the custody of Mr. 
William Johnstone, and he handed them back 
intact to me, and I handed them over to Mr. 
Mortimer, who had the custody of all the corre- 
spondence of the office. 

2915. But you say that Mr. Johnstone had 
them some time before he handed them back 
to you, as I understand? — He had. 

2916. When was it that you were first advised 
that it would be illegal to pay those travelling 
expenses? — About a fortnight before the elec- 
tion. 

2917. And up to that time you had been con- 
stantly in the habit of bringing those letters to 
Mr. Johnstone ? — Three or four times only, in 
bundles. 

2918. Before they were handed back to you, 
is it not a fact that Mr. J ohnstone sent letters 
marked “ private,” to Mr. Alma and Mr. Wil- 
kinson, for the purpose of being forwarded ? — I 
believe Mr. Johnstone did not. He had the 
most positive directions from me, not to do a 
single thing, except under the orders which I gave 
him, namely, to make out the lists. 

2919. What was he to do ivith the lists ? — To 
* Peep them by him until he got further orders ; 

I brought him a printed list of all the out-voters 
at the same time, and I handed him the letters 
of the out-voters, as you call them, in order that 
he might check those off with that printed list. 

2920. Have you got that printed list, or any 
duplicate of it?— -I have not; but I believe there 
is one in court, in the custody of Mr. Mortimer, 
who will produce it in one moment ; I should 
think we could get it very easily. 

2921. You say that you were constantly in 
47 and 48, Dame-street ? — I was, for many weeks 
prior to the election, with the exception of one 
week. 

2922. Did any of the country voters come into 
the office while you were there ? — No. 

2923. Are you sure of that? — I swear it. 

2924. Did any one to your knowledge, come 
in and ask to see a Mr. Johnstone? — Not to my 
knowledge ; I have already stated that I have 
never heard of the name of Mr. J. Wilson John- 
stone. 

2925. Butliun asking for Mr Johnstone? — No. 

2926. You were not in the same room with 
Mr. Mortimer, I think ?— I was not ; but I was 
continually in and out of his room. 

2927. Will you look at some of those tele- 
grams ( handing some telegrams to the Witness) ; 
there is one signed William Johnstone; in whose 
handwriting do you believe that to be ?— I do not 
know. 

2928. Do you know the handwriting ? — I do 
not. 

2929. Can you form any belief? — I cannot. 



2930. Do you know Mr William t l 

(of 3, Palace-street) handwriting t—l d ° hnston6 's 

2931. Is that his handwriting (skowina 
papers to the Witness)?— ° V«*«w»jr some 

-iTnot J '° U kl °"' Mr - ErMet ’ 3 iandratiagS 

wi.fng ? -ir. U ^ Mr ' MOTtl " ert W 

2934. Are any of these papers in Mr. Morti 

mer s handwriting m your opinion (the 
examined the telegram) ? — k ^ "touts 

2935. Are any of those in Mr. Mortimer's 

handwriting ? — No. mer 3 

lilt' r' “ Mr - Johnstone's ?_}f 0 

2937. Can you form any opinion as to show 
handwriting they are in ? — I cannot. 

2938. Do you know Mr. Espie, of 76. Cai»l 
street ? -I believe that gentleman has been dead 
for years. 

2939. Who lived in 76, Capel-street ? — Ireallv 
do not know who lives in it, except from some 
inquiries I have made since. 

2940. Do you know James Forrest ?— I have 
seen James Forrest since this trial has com- 
menced. 



2941. Were you not aware that James Forrest 
was printing for the committee?— I was aware 
and I will tell you why ; the accounts of him and 
other printers came in, and were submitted to 
me, and I took exception to the amounts charged 
and they were taxed most liberally in conse- 
quence. 

2942. Are you not aware that James Forrest's 
name is on a brass-plate on the door of 76, Capel- 
street ? — I do not know, although I have been in 
his bouse. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

2943. Would you look at that circular which 
was produced here to-day ( showing a paper to the 
W itness ) ; did you see that in the Conservative 
committee rooms, or anything of the kind?— 
Never. 

2944. To your knowledge, was any such cir- 
cular used upon the part of Sir Arthur Guinness 
or Mr. Plunket? — To my knowledge, there was 
no such thing. 

2945. Nor to your belief ?— Nor to my belief. 

2946. Did you authorise at this election, before 
or after the election, any improper practice in 
the shape of bribery? — Most positively, I did 
not. 

2947. Were you aware on the day of the poll- 
ing of the transactions with respect to Mr. For- 
rest’s house ? — I was not 

2948. Did you give any authority, direct or 
indirect, to Campbell, or to any other person, 
touching that transaction ? — I did not. 

2949. You were engaged in appointing the 
agents ? — I was. 

2950. And you were acting chiefly with Mr. 
Sutton, who was the chief agent of Sir Arthur 
Guinness ? — Entirely with mm. 

2951. You have spoken as to your own know- 
ledge. To your knowledge or belief, did anyone 
of the agents give any authority whatever, in 
relation to that transaction with Forrest? — They 
did not. 

2952. Now you may give back the circular to 
my learned friend ; were you aware of the in- 
structions that were given to the several persons, 
who took any part in relation to the promotion 
of the interests of Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. 

Plunket? 
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Plunket ? — I was.; I took part in tlie preparation 
of these instructions. 

2953- Were they not mo3t distinct, that no act 
of briberv of any nature, or of any character, 
should be allowed or tolerated? — They were; 
they were intended for that special purpose. 

2954. And honestly and bona fide so? — 
Honestly, and bona fide. 

2955. * I believe that you have not been sub- 
poenaed for this trial ? — I was not. 

2956. Do you produce the instructions given 
by you and Mr. Sutton, on the part of Sir Ar- 
thur Guinness and Mr. Plunket, to the various 
agents ? — I do. 

f The same were delivered in, and were as follows 
“ Instructions to Canvassers. 

‘•'Your duty will be to make yourself acquainted 
with the voters in each district or street, in which 
you shall be directed by the ward committee to 
canvass, and daily report the result to the com- 
mittee ; and you are to acquire such information 
as will enable you to take upon yourself the re- 
sponsibility of bringing up a certain number of 
rated occupiers or freemen to the place of polling, 
on the day of election. But you are, on no ac- 
count whatsoever, to offer any bribe, promise, or 
inducement of any kind, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the vote of any person whatsoever ; nor 
are you to pay, or promise to pay, any money 
for the conveyance of any voter to the poll, either 
to the voter himself, or to any other person. 

“ Frederick K. Sutton, 

“ John Julian, 

“ Conducting Agents.” 

“ Further Instructions to Secretaries and Agents 
at Ward Committee-rooms. 

“You will reply to any person, being a voter, 
who applies for an appointment, that, having re- 
gard to the Act of Parliament (a copy of which 
is posted in your committee-rooms), that such 
party cannot get employment for payment with- 
out involving the loss of his vote; but if such 
voter be desirous of working and assisting the 
candidates, he must do so on the distinct under- 
standing that lie gives his services gratuitously, 
and without any promise : of payment for same 
from the candidates, or anyone on their behalf ; 
and you will not employ any person whatsoever, 
without the authority of the conducting agent. 

‘‘You will bear in mind, in sending a recommen- 
dation for persons to be employed for any duties, 
that they must be thoroughly competent to per- 
form them, and must not be recommended for the 
sake of pleasing any individual or voter ; at the 
same time, the fact of the party recommended 
being the relation or friend of a voter, does not dis- 
qualify such party from being appointed ; but in 
such case, the most scrupulous care must be taken 
to ascertain that the party recommended is 
thoroughly qualified for the post he is proposed 

“ Frederick K. Sutton, 

“ John Julian, 

“ Conducting Agents.” 

“ Instructions for Ward Committees. 

“ The committee,’ on being furnished with street 
hstsof the voters in the ward, and also of the 
freemen resident therein, will divide the ward 

90 ’ 



into districts, and with the assistance of agents, 
ascertain each friend and his exact residence and 
occupation, and where he will be found on the 
day of polling. 

“ Some members of each committee should take 
charge exclusively of the freemen resident in the 
ward, and communicate all information regarding 
them, to the head committee-rooms. ° 

“ It will also be desirable that, as soon as possi- 
ble, information should be forwarded to the con- 
ducting agents, of the names of such persons as 
the candidates ought to wait on personally. 

“ Committees cannot too frequently meet for 
the purpose of comparing notes and communi- 
cating information. 

“ Two copies of the register of the ward should 
be kept open for inspection, as also two copies 
of the freemen’s register, in each committee- 
room. 

“ The secretary of the committee will return 
daily on the canvas lists, furnished for the fore- 
going purpose, the result of the previous day’s 
work, first keeping a record thereof on the regis- 
ter, or street list for the ward. 

“ The committees will let the conducting agents 
have, on or before the 31st October instant, a 
list of all such persons as they are well acquainted 
with, and will recommend for discharging the 
following duties at the ensuing election, namely, 
for poll and check clerks and tally agents, stating 
opposite to each of their names what his peculiar 
capabilities for the office to which he is recom- 
mended are, as great care in the appointment of 
agents must be observed, having regard to the 
8th section of the 31 & 32 Viet. c. 49, a copy 
of which section is posted in your committee- 
rooms.” 

“ Instructions for the Day of Polling. 

“ First. Inspector at Booths. 

“ The inspector-in-cluef at the booths will re- 
main in charge of same during the entire day ; 
he will see that the several inspectors, poll and 
check clerks and tally agents, are in their respec- 
tive places, and if absent, that their places are 
filled up by competent persons. 

“ The inspector-in-chief will, each half-hour 
during the polling, take up from the check clerks 
in each booth in his charge the slips, seeing that 
the exact half-hour up to which the slips are 
taken is marked thereon, and will enclose one set 
thereof to the secretary of the ward committee, 
and the other set of slips to the conducting agents 
in envelopes, which will be furnished to him for 
that purpose, and give same to the poll runners, 
who will be in attendance for that purpose ; and 
at the expiration of each hour he will tot up on 
the slips provided for that purpose, the amount of 
the gross poll up to the hour, and forward same 
in like manner to the conducting agents. 

Second. Inspector at Rooms. 

“ You must be in your tally-rooms at 7 o’clock 
a.m. ; you must have two or more corrected clerk 
of the peace lists of the voters in your ward, and 
also a corrected list of the freemen’s register; 
you will see that you have a proper supply of 
pens, ink, and paper, voter’s cards, &c. ; you will 
see that you have a sufficient staff of tally agents, 
and that they are in attendance in the tally -rooms 
at the above hour. 

“ The duties of the tally agents will be to con- 
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be polled, and as soon as the voter has polled, the 
tally agent is to return to the tally-rooms, and 
report himself to the inspector for further duty. 

“ You will fill up a card for each voter, if he is 
not already provided with such, with his name 
and number on registry, &c. 

“ You will render every facility in your power 
for the immediate polling of the voter. 

“ The conducting agent of your polling place 
will once every half-hour send you a list of all 
voters who have polled, and it will be your duty 
forthwith, on the receipt of such list, to strike out 
the names of all such voters who have polled in 
the clerk of the peace list, and you will from time 
to time, and as often as possible, make out lists of 
all voters who have not been polled, and send 
agents to bring up such voters. 

“Polling commences at eight o’clock a.m., and 
closes a five o’clock p in. ; all freemen poll in 
Green-street. 

“ Third. Chairman and Committee at Wards. 

“ The chairman is most earnestly requested to 
preside in his ward-room during the entire day of 
polling, and urge each member of his committee 
to see that the tally agents perform the several 
duties assigned to them, for sending the voters 
to the poll from the several districts -with which 
they are best acquainted. 

“ These members of the committee who have 
undertaken the canvassing of the freemen resi- 
dent in the ward, should understand the incalcu- 
lable importance of having them all sent up to 
the poll at Green-street, before 10 o’clock a.m., 
on the day of polling; as also the necessity on re- 
ceiving from the tally-rooms in Green-street, 
from time to time during the day, returns of un- 
polled freemen ; of immediately thereupon send- 
ing agents to see that the unpolled freemen so 
returned are sent up forthwith.” 

2957. Were those instructions given bona jfide, 
and honestly by you ? — They were given by Mr. 
Sutton, and endorsed by me. 

2958. Were they delivered to the various can- 
vassers and others'— I did not deliver them, but 
I have knowledge that they were delivered. 

2959. Were portions of the Act of Parliament 
printed and posted in the various ward-rooms ? — 
In the several ward-rooms that I was in, they 
were printed upon large placards. 

2960. What portions of the Act of Parliament ? 
— With reference to bribery. 

2961. The . instructions to canvassers are, 
“ Your duty will be to make yourself acquainted 
with the voters in each district or street in which 
you shall be directed by the ward committee to 
canvas, and daily report the result to the com- 
mittee ; and you are to acquire such information 
as will enable you to take upon yourself the 
responsibility of bringing up a certain number 
of rated occupiers or freemen to the place of 
polling on the day of election.” 

2962.. You have heard the gentlemen on the 
other side refer to the documents which were 
signed by parties as to their gratuitous services. 
Take any one of them ( handing a paper to the 
Witness) ; you know that those were signed, and 
asked to be signed, by the parties ? — I signed one 
of them myself. 

2963. Did every, person who was a voter, and 
who was engaged in any way, sign one of those 
documents ? — They were required to do so. 



2964. In order that* no voter should •, 

at the election?— For that purpose nn.l ff" 1 
purpose alone. 1 ^ 5 ani ^ that 

2965. "Were they Inijide and honest, mid „„ 

under the gu.se of evading the law?-It“, o! 
that purpose, and that purpose alone ‘ 

2966. W as it, at any time, understood 3mon „. 
any one of the agents, or announced by any 5 
of the agents in your presence, that the piS 

tt3;tr woula ** * *S5i 

29 5- .7™ of the Aet of Parlia- 

ment forbidding the payment of voter, as aeent, •, 
— -S ien * bls was P^pared, and I am now 

2968. Was that section of the Act of Parlia’ 
ment also posted up iu the committee-rooms ’—In 
every room m the place. 

2969. In every word committee-room?— 1„ 
every ward committee-room, I believe ; I was not 
m them all, but in every ward committee-room 
that i was in, I saw it. 



2970. As you told his Lordship before, you 
ascertained that by the present state of the law 
the payment of travelling expenses was not 
,£ al hr 7° u mentioned to my learned friend, 
Mr. Hemphill, that it was about a fortnight 
before the election when you took the advice?— 
Yes. 



2971. So soon, as you ascertained that the pay- 
ment of travelling expenses was illegal, were 
letters written to every single out-voter, pointing 
out that under the Act of Parliament they could 
not be paid ? — 



Ml’. Heron objected to the question as 
being vague. 

Mr, McDonogh.] Ex uno disce omnes. 

Look at that letter ( handing a letter to the 
Witness). 



2972. Mr. Hemphill.'] Did you send thatletier 
yourself?—! was present at the writing of it, 
and gave instructions that it should be sent; I 
am aware that this circular in my hand was pre- 
pared by Mr. Sutton’s directions ; I was present 
when it was prepared, and I am also prepared to 
swear that instructions were given in Mr. Wil- 
liam J ohustonc’s office to him and Mr. Mortimer, 
that this should go to every out-voter. 

2973. Who superscribed that letter? — This 
envelope is in the handwriting of Mr. Mortimer. 

2974. The person to whom the instructions 
were given ? — One of the two gentlemen. 

2975. And this, I believe, came back through 
the dead letter office? — This appears to have 
come back through the dead letter office, as the 
person could not be found at the address given. 

2976. And therefore you have the original 
letters ? — I have both the original letters. 

2977. Are you aware that Mr. Mortimer 
carried out your directions ? — I am positively 
sure he did. 

2978. And the authority ceased to Mr. John- 
stone to pay any travelling expenses ? — He had 
no authority to do so. 

2979. Did you ever afterwards give authority 
to anyone to pay travelling expenses ? — Never. 

2980. You told my learned friend, when he 
asked you if you knew Mr. Espie (he was noV» 
aware, of course, that he was dead), that he had 
been dead several years? — So I believe ; I knew 
him some 15 or 20 years ago. 

2981: Directly or indirectly, did you in any 
manner sanction the illegal practices, or any one 
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of them, described as having occurred in Forrest’s 

house?— Positively not. 

2982. Or even knew of their existence ? — I 
never heard of them. 

2983. To your belief, was there a single agent 
connected with this election acquainted with or 
actins in that transaction ? — 

Mr. Hemphill objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the question 
was not admissible. 

The following Letters were delivered in : — 

“ City of Dublin Election, 1868. 

“ Sir Arthur E. Guinness, Bart, 
and 

“ The Hon. David It. Plunket. 

« Committee Rooms, 47 and 48, Dame-street, 
Dublin, 6th November 1868. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ In answer to your letter, .... we beg 
to say that it is a subject of great regret to Sir 
Arthur E. Guinness and the Hon. Mr. Plunket, 
that by an enactment of the last session, of 
which an extract is herewith sent to you, they 
are prevented paying the necessary expenses 
of conveying their supporters to the poll. But 
they confidently hope that the great importance 
of the present struggle, the revolutionary views 
recently put forth by our opponents, and the 
fact, which is beyond question, that the election 
of Sir Arthur E. Guinness and the Hon. Mi-. 
Plunket is safe, if the important section of non- 
resident electors come forward to support them, 
will be sufficient to induce you to attend and 
vote for them at the coming election. 

“We remain, yours truly, 

“ Fred. Sutton, 



that Mr, Mortimer should produce it? — That is 
it ( producing a paper'). 

2985. In those instructions to canvassers about 
which you have been asked, you have a list of 
the canvassers to whom those instructions were 
issued ? — They were sent to the ward committee- 
rooms. 

2986. Have you a list of them? — I have not. 

2987. Has Mr. Sutton? — I believe not. 

2988. Have you any book in which you have 
your list of canvassers ? — I have not. 

2989. Is there any book in any of your com- 
mittee-rooms in which there is a list of can- 
vassers ? — I believe not-. 

2990. How did you know to whom to send 
those instructions ? — The easiest way in the 
world. We sent them to the secretaries of the 
ward committees, whose business it was of course 
to see that the business of canvassing was carried 
out. 

299 L. Had the secretaries any list of the can- 
vassers in their different wards ? — I cannot tell. 

2992. W ere all the ward comrnittee-books re- 
turned to Mi-. Sutton’s office ? — I really cannot 
tell. 

2993. Are these all the books that were re- 
turned?— Yes. 

2994. Are you aware that William J. Camp- 
bell was a canvasser ? — He was not. 

2995. Then William J. Campbell never got 
one of those lists? — Not to my knowledge; he 
may have got it. 

2996. Then if you have no lists of the can- 
vassers, how can you tell that any particular per- 
son was not a canvasser? — You are quite right; I 
could not. 

2997. Then how can you tell that Campbell 
was not a canvasser ? — Campbell was employed 
in particular business in 47, Dame-street, and 
therefore he was not a canvasser. 
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John Julian, 

“ Conducting Agents.” 



“ City of Dublin Election, 1868. 

“ Sir Arthur E. Guinness, Bart, 
and 

“ The Hon. David R. Plunket. 

“ Committee Rooms, 47 and 48, Dame-street, 
Dublin, 12th November 1868. 

"Dear Sir, 

“We beg to inform you that the polling 
for the City of Dublin election, will commence 
at eight o’clock a.m., and terminate at five o’clock 
p.m., on Wednesday, the 18th day of November 
next. 

“ We cannot too earnestly impress on you the 
urgent necessity of every voter coming to the 
poll, as the main portion of our strength amongst 
property-voters consists of gentlemen like your- 
self, non-resident; we therefore entreat you to 
come, no matter at what inconvenience to 
yourself. 

“ We remain, yours truly, 

“Fred. Sutton, 

John Julian, 

“ Conducting Agents.” 

Re-examined by Mr. Hemphill. 

2984. I asked you for a printed list of out- 
voters, which you stated you would get for me, or 



2998. How was he employed ? — In making out 
the freemen’s lists. 

2999. For the purpose of ascertaining which 
of them were your friends ? — Every one of them, 
friends and foes. He was there for, I think, some 
weeks before the election. Except when lie was 
engaged in the election he was in the place. 

3000. Is he not, generally speaking, employed 
as the Conservative agent, both for the poor-law 
and other elections ? — I have heard so, but I do 
not know. 

3001. Have you any doubt .about it? — I have 
every doubt about it, because I do not know. I 
was never concerned in a city of Dublin election 
before nor in the registration. 

3002. Was Campbell ever paid?— -He was not. 

3003. Has he ever claimed to be paid ? — Never, 
to my knowledge. 

3004. In this circular, which you sent, I see 
the words, “In answer to your letter ;” I presume 
you received letters from the out-voters, asking 
for their travelling expenses ? — There were letters 
of that kind received; but I did not receive 
them ; I told you before, that Mr. Sutton re- 
ceived all the letters. 

3005. Must you not have been aware, when 
you were preparing that document, that letters 
were received from out-voters, asking for their 
travelling expenses? — Certainly. 

3006. Are those the letters which you brought 
over to Mr. William Johnstone,?— Certainly ; at 
least, among the many letters that I brought to 
Mr. William Johnstone, there were a vast number 

j 2 that 1 
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■7. M. that never asked for travelling expenses. I brought 

Williamson , all the letters to Mr. William Johnstone. 

Esq. 3007. I see there is a second circular, dated 

the 12th of November 1868 ? — Yes. 

™ 8fi Uar ^ 3008. Where those circulars sent to the same 
1 ° 9 ' parties to whom you sent the others?— They 
were enclosed in the same envelope. 

3009. But the first is dated the 6th ? — No 
matter. 

3010. J ust attend to me ; one is dated the 6th, 
and the other is dated the 12th; am I to under- 
stand that those two documents, purporting to 
bear different dates, were sent in the same en- 
velopes? — They were. 

3011. Did you receive any answer to those 
documents from any out-voters ; you have told 
us that all those letters were sent under your 
direct supervision ; did you receive answers to 
any of those two circulars which were enclosed in 
the same envelopes ? — There may have been 
answers received ; but I do not know where they 
went. 

3012. Did you see any answer sent by any 
country voter, after you had forwarded this ? — I 
did not. 

3013. Whose duty would it have been to have 
received this ?— Mr. Sutton’s, or Mr. Julian’s. 

3014. Were you at liberty to open letters that 
you found at 47 and 48, Dame-street ?— I should 
have done so, if necessary ; but they were opened, 
always, before I came to the office. 

3015. Were you aware that the decision of the 
court of appeal from the revising barrister was 
made on the 16th of November? — 1 cannot tell 
you ; I think I was. 



3016. Have you any doubt about It ? X 

every doubt about it; becauee I do not W it 
I am aware that there were certaia names 0.2 
to be put upon the clerk of the peace’s 5 
for the purposes of the election, and we net*’ 
got the names, for we did not know who tW 
were. luc i 

3017. Have you any means of telliwp me W 

many out-voters, altogether, voted at the eleT 
tion ? — I have not. c 

3018 Have you auy other letters that were 
returned through the dead letter office?— I have 

3019 Was this the only one returned throng 
the dead letter office ?— I will not say that- but 
it is the only one that I can produce. 



-tie-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

3020. Can you tell me tbe precise position that 
Campbell occupied up to the day of the election? 
—He was engaged solely, and alone, in preparing 
lists, in 47, Dame-street. ° 



3021. Did any of the lists come in late ?— "We 
got no clerk of the peace’s lists until the eve of 
the election ; it, therefore, was necessary for us 
to make out the lists for canvassing as best wc 
could from such information as was afforded to us 
by the Registration Society. 

3022. And was that the employment that lie 
was engaged upon ?— That was the employment 
he was engaged upon, 

3023. And did that cease before the day of the 
polling? — It did. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



William Johnstone, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



W. 

Johnstone , 
Esq. 



3024. We HE you engaged, in the business of 
the election, on behalf of Messrs. Guinness and 
Plunket? — I assisted Mr. Sutton. 

3025. Were you engaged? — No. 

3026. Did you assist voluntarily ? — Yes. 

3027. Had you any department in 47, Dame- 
street ; did yon ever see that list of out- voters 
before ? — Yes ; I have seen a copy of it. 

3028. Had you one of them? — I had. 

3029. In your possession ?— I had. 

3030. What did you do with it ? — I left it in 
the committee-room. 

3031. After the election was over? — Yes. 

3032. Had you that list in your possession ? — 
This one I had not ; but a copy of it I had. 

3033. I do not mean that individual list ; but 
had you a copy of it ? — I had. 

3034. How long had you it?— During the time 
I was engaged there. 

3035. For how long? — During the time I was 
engaged there. 

3036. How long had you it,I ask you?— About 
a fortnight. 

3037. Did you sit in any room in Dame-street? 
— I did. 

3038. In what room ? — As well as I recol- 
lect, I think it was the third story; a back 
room. 

3039. What people sat with you in that 
room?— There was a Mr. Mortimer and a Mr. 
Frazer. 

3040. Is that 'Mr. Rudolphus Mortimer, of 1, 
Charleville Mall?— I do not know what his 
Christian name is. 



3041. Was Mr. Frazer in the same room with 
you ? — He was. 

3042. Was anyone else in the same room with 
you ? — Occasionally there might be ; but I think 
generally not. 

3043. Were those two persons employed as 
clerks under you ? — I do not know now they 
were employed. 

3044. Did you speak to them ? — Certainly. 

3045. About what business ? — About the out- 
voter’s business. 

3046. Was that about the payment of the 
travelling; expenses for the out-voters ?— No. 

3047. You never spoke to them about that?— 
No. 

3048. Did you get any letters from out- 
voters asking for travelling expenses? — I saw 
some. 

3049. Did you get any into your own posses- 
sion ? — None. 

3050. How many did you see ? — I suppose I 
saw 30 or 40, but I could not exactly say. i 

305 1 . Where did you see them ? — I saw them 
in that room. 

3052. Who brought them there? — I cannot 
tell you. 

3053. Will you swear that you do not know? 
— I do not know. 

3054. To whom where those letters directed ? 
— Many of them were directed to the agents, and 
others had no envelopes, and I could not say to 
whom. 

3055. Did 
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3055. Did you attend to that department ex- 
clusively whilst you were there ? — Entirely. 

3056. Did Mr. Budolphus Mortimer and Mr. 
James B. Fraser assist you exclusively in that 
department, or had they anything else to do? — 
That 1 cannot say. While I was there, they 
assisted me exclusively. 

3057. To what date were you there ? — Up to 
the eve of the election. 

305S. Do you mean the day before the polling 
day ? — The day before the polling day. 

3059. Did you leave the day before the polling 
day? — No; after the day before the polling day. 

3060. That was the 17th of November? — Yes. 

3061. Where did you go to then? — I went 
home. 

3062. Were any letters from out-voters 
brought in to you up to the 17th? — I think they 
ceased. 

3063. At what hour ? — I think they ceased be- 
fore that. 

3064. Are you sure ? — Well, I am not quite 
certain, but I am almost certain of it. 

3065. On your list of the out-voters, had you 
checked off the men who asked for travelling ex- 
penses? — No; I checked off the changes of 
address in this list. 

3066. Did you leave behind the list upon which 
you made marks, at 48, Dame-street ? — I did. 

3067. Have you never seen it since ? — No. 

3068. Have you a book in your own office 
with the same list ? — No. 

3069. Have you any letters in your office? — 
No. 

3070. What did you do with the letters? — I 
do not know what became of them. 

3071. What did you do with the letters? — I 
put them into a box in a room, and left them 
there. 

3072. Did you desire that box to be sent to 
your office ? — No ; I do not recollect having 
done so. 

3073. Is that all you will say before the court ? 
— That is all. 

3074. You will not swear you did not? — I 
will not. 

3075. On your oath, did you not? — I cannot 
recollect that I did. 

3076. On your oath, did you not? — I cannot 
recollect that I did. 

3077. Will you swear that you did not ? — I 
will not. 

3078. Was any one present when you put the 
letters in that box ? — As well as I recollect, there 
was. 

_ 3079. Who ? — Both Mr. Fraser and Mr. Mor- 
timer. 

3080. ' Where is Mr. Fraser? — I cannot tell. 

3081. If you left any direction, was it to 
Fraser or M ortimer ? — I am not sure. If I left 
any direction, it would be to either of them. I 
had no communication with anyone else in the 
room. 

3082. What is your office ? — My office is No. 
3, Palace-street. 

3083. Did you see that box there since, on your 
oath? — I did. 

**. 3084. That is the box in which you left the 
letters? — Yes. 

3085. Where is that box ? — I cannot tell. 

. 3086. When did you see it? — Not for some 
time. 

3087. How long? — At least ; I could 

not exactlv say. 

29. 



3088. Did you give any directions about the 
box ? — No. 

3089. What sort of a box was it?— A small 
tin box. 

3090. Was anybody’s name on it? — No. 

3091. Did you get that in the committee- 
rooms ? — It was in the committee-rooms. 

3092. W as it provided for you there ? — I found 
it there ; I cannot tell whether it was provided. 

3093. Was it full of election papers? — No. 

3094. Half full?— No. 

3095. Was anything but election papers in it? 
— Those lists and some letters, which came from 
the out-voters. 

3096. How many? — I cannot tell. 

3097. Were there 40 ? — No. 

3098. Was there a hook in that box? — No. 

3099. Did you enter the names of the out- 
voters in a hook of your own? — No. 

3100. Did any one by your direction ? — No. 

3101. Did you see any book in which their 
names were entered ? — No. 

3102. Was none such kept, to your belief, 
there ? — None that I saw. 

3102. Did you yourself write letters to the 
out-voters, on your oath? — To the best of my 
memory I did not. 

3104. Did you sign a letter to the out-voters? 
— No ; I do not recollect having signed any. 

3105. Did Fraser? — I do not recollect having 
signed any. 

3106. Did yon take the letters to the out- 
voters? — No, they were sent. 

3107. Did you send telegraphs ? — Yes. 

3108. Is your name William Johnstone? — 

Yes. 

3109. Did you ever hear of any person in 
existence named Wilson Johnstone? — No; I 
have heard the name. 

3110. On your oath do you not believe there is 
no such person ? — That I cannot tell. 

3111. Do you know anything about these tele- 
graphs ( handing some papers to the Witness , which 
he examined) ? — If they are all the same as those 
I have turned over, I do not. 

3112. Can yon form a belief as to the hand- 
writing of any of them? — I do not. {The Witness 
examined the paper.) 

3113. Do you say you do not observe there 
are different handwritings ? — I do not. ( The Wit- 
ness turned over the paper.) 

Mr. Justice Keogh directed the witness’s 
attention to the fact that he had turned over 
three or four of the Papers together. 

3114. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).] Do you 
know that handwriting {pointing to a particular 
paper ) ? — I do not. ( The Witness further examined 
the paper). I see two or three in my hand- 
writing. 

3115. Show me one of them in your hand- 
writing. ( The Witness handed a paper to the learned 
Counsel). 

3116. Mr. Justice Keogh.) Select those that 
are in your handwriting? — Iain doing so {the 
Witness handed another paper to the learned 
Counsel) ; I think these are the only two. 

3117. Mr. Heron.) What is your name?— 
William Johnstone. 

3118. Is your name J. W. Johnstone?— No. 

3119. But why did you telegraph in a false 
name ?— Because I did not wish my name to 
annear in the transaction. 

3 3120. Why 
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3120. Why (lid you telegraph in the name of 
J. W. Johnstone? — Because I had heard of the 
name of J. W. Johnstone. 

3121. Who told it to you? — I heard it in 
several places. 

3122. There is no privilege here. You must 
tell who told it to you. ( The Witness hesitated.) 

Mr. Justice Keogh."] You must give the 
fullest explanation of why you telegraphed in 
the name of J. W. Johnstone, or in the 
name of John Wilson Johnstone. ( The Wit- 
ness hesitated.) 

Witness.] I heard that a Mr. J. W. Johnstone 
was in communication with the out-voters, and, 
therefore, I communicated the telegraphs in 
his name. 

3123. You must tell us who he was; where 
you heard that he was in communication with the 
out-voters ; and on whose behalf he was in com- 
munication with them. You must tell us every- 
thing in relation to him ? — I cannot recollect who 
it was that told me. 

3124. I must impress upon you the necessity 
of giving the frankest explanation to the court, 
no matter what the consequences may he, of 
your reason for telegraphing in the name of 
another person who you say you knew was in 
communication with these out-voters ; why you 
adopted his name, who he was, and where you 
heard of him. In fact you must, as a profes- 
sional gentleman, tell me with the utmost frank- 
ness all you know of that person; I would 
strongly recommend you to do so ? — As well as I 
can recollect, I think the gentleman who told me 
of his name was a Mr. Foster. 

3125. Who is Mr. Foster ? — He is a gentle- 
man who resides in Mountjoy-street. 

Mr. Justice Keogh directed that the two 
papers identified by the witness should be 
handed up to him, which was done. 

3126. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).] Who is 
Mr. Foster ? — He is a gentlemen that resides in 
Mountjoy-street. 

3127. What is his Christian name ? — Henry. 

3128. What is he? — I think he has an appoint- 
ment in the registry. 

3129. In the Conservative registration office ? 
— No, in the registry office. 

3130. In the office of the Registry of Deeds ? — 
Yes. 

3131. In the Four Courts? — At Henrietta- 
street. 

3132. Where did he tell you this, about J. W. 
J ohn stone ? — I think in his own house. 

3133. What did you go there for? — To ascer- 
tain if 1 could be of any assistance during the 
election. 

3134. How long before the polling day? — I 
suppose it might be three weeks or a month. 

3135. Was it then that he told you about 
J. W. Johnstone?— No, I think not. 

3136. I ask you when he told you about J. W. 
Johnstone? — Pardon me, I misunderstood you; 
I thought you asked me when I saw him ; it was 
about a fortnight before. 

3137. Before the polling day ? — I think so. 

3138. What did he tell you about J. W. John- 
stone ? — That he was in communication, or would 
be in communication, with the out-voters. 

3139. For what purpose ? — I could not tell. 

3140. Was that after you heard that it was 



illegal to pay travelling expenses ?_Oh 1 [U 
heard before, because I had seen the Act 

3141. On year oath, did yon believe that John 
Wilson Johnstone was a real person?— No tZ 
not. * U1U 



“ oeiieve 



lnm to be a real person ? — I did not. 

Mi fleron.] Who suggested the name 
of Wilson Johnstone? — I could not tell 

3144. Was it you ? —No. 

3145. You say Foster told you this, a fortnight 

before the polling day ?— As well as I can chaiU 
my memory with the time. e 

3146. Who told you to give the false address 
“ 24, Dame-street ” ? — An idea of my own. 

3147. Adopted by Foster, was it not?— Ido 
not know whether it was adopted by Foster or 
not. 



3148. Did Foster speak to you about tele- 
graphing ? — No. 

3149. Did you write any letter signed “ Wil- 
son J ohnstone ” ? — I think not. 

3150. Will you swear you did not?— I do not 
think I did ; I am almost certain I did not. 

3151. Did you write any signed “ J. W. John- 
stone ” then? — No, I am certain I did not. 

3152. You are not certain about the other?— 
Either in the name of “J. Wilson,” or “ J. W. 
W,” I do not think, to the best of my memory, 
I wrote a single letter ; any letters I had to send 
were those circulars. 



_ 3153. Will you swear, to his Lordship, that you 
did not send other telegraphs besides those in a 
false name ? — Without seeing them I could not 
tell from memory. 

3154. Have you sent 20? have you sent 30 ? 
have you sent 100 ? — No. 

3155. How many did you send ? — About 10, 
I suppose. 

3156. "When did you begin sending them? — I 
could not from memory tell. 

3157. A week before the election ?— Possibly. 

3158. When you say ct possibly,” do you not 
mean “ probably,” and that you are certain of it ? 
— No, I am not certain. 

3159. Did you send the telegrams in your own 
handwriting, in answer to any communication? 
— No, I think not. 

3160. Will you swear that you did not?— I 
am almost certain that I did not. 

3161. I ask you again, where are the letters? 
— If I had the telegram, I should be able to tell 
you whether it was an answer to any letter or 
not. 

3162. Where are the letters of the out-yoters? 
— I do not know. 

3163. Who has access to your office, to steal 
the box with the election papers in ? — I could 
not tell. 

3164. Was the tin box, with the election 
papers, taken from your office against your will ? 
— No, I should say not ; I do not know who 
took it. 

3165. Could it be taken from your office with- 
out your consent ? — It might have been. 

3166. Was it? — I cannot tell. 

3167. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You can tell 
whether it was taken with your consent or with- 
out? — With my consent, of course. I should- 
have no objection to its leaving. 

3168. Was it taken with your consent?-—! 
cannot tell ; I expressed a wish some time ago 
that it should be taken away. 

3169. I am 
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3169. I am very sorry I am obliged to caution 
you a second time as to the evidence you are 
giving ; you were asked repeatedly whether you 
know anything about what became of that box ; 
you now tell us that you expressed a wish that 
the box should be taken away ; I hope I may 
not again have to caution you as to the testimony 
you have given. 

Mr. Heron."] Come, sir, out with it ; give 
the name of the person whom you told you 
wished to come and take away the box. — 

( The Witness hesitated.") 

3170. Mr. Justice Keogh. You must answer 
the question ? — I mentioned the circumstance to 
a gentleman. 

3171. Tell his name? — Mr. Bond. 

3172. Explain what took place about that box? 
— I can say nothing further. I did not see him 
since. 

3173. Mr. Heron.] Who is Mr. Bond? — Bond 
is a gentleman who has an office in the same 
house. 

3174. What is he? — He is a solicitor. 

3175. What is his Christian name ? — Thomas. 

3176. When did you tell him to take away the 
box with the election papers ? — Some time after 
I heard ef the petition being filed. 

3177. How long after the petition was filed? — 

I suppose a fortnight. 

3178. Mr. Bond is no partner of yours, is he ? 
—No. 

3179. Was he assisting in the business of the 
election ? — I cannot tell. 

3180. Do you swear that you do not know ? — 
I do not. 

3181. Who was present when you told Bond 
to take away the box? — No one. 

3182. At what hour of the day was it ? — That 
I cannot recollect; about the middle of the 
day. 

3183. Is Bond connected with you profession- 
ally in business ? — No. 

3184. Is he an intimate friend of yours? — 
He is. 

3185. Does he also register at 3, Palace-street ? 
— He does. 

3186. In the same office with you? — No. 

3187. In the same house ? — Yes. 

3188. Now, why did you tell him to take away 
the box?— Because I was afraid I should have 
been subpcenaed to bring it. 

3189. Do you mean to say that you were 
afraid to tell the truth? — No. 

3190. What was in the box that made you 
afraid of detection, if the truth came out ? — There 
was nothing in the box but the letters, and the 
copies of those out-voters lists, and nothing fur- 
ther. 

3191. I ask you again, why did you tell Mr. 
Bond to take away the box ? — Because I did not 
wish to have it. 

3192. Did you tell him to burn every shred of 
paper in it ? — No. 

3193. Did you convey that to him ?— No. 

31 94. Did you mean that he was to keep it ? 
—-I did not want to have it. 

3195. Did you mean that Bond was to keep it 
or to destroy it? — I meant that it should not be 
there ; that I should have nothing further to do 

with it. 

3196. I now ask you to look at his Lordship, 
and tell him what you said to Bond, and what ne 
said to you ? — I said I wished that box was con- 
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veyed away, for I did not want to have it, and 
Bond said nothing to me about it. 

3197. Did Bond know that it was election 
papers ? — No. 

3198. Do you mean to say that you did not 
convey to Bond that those were papers connected 
with the election?— I did not. 

Mr. Heron applied for an order for a sub- 
poena at once for Bond, this being the first 
time of his name being mentioned. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh acceded to the applica- 
tion. 

^ 3199. Mr.. Heron (to the WiIkcss).] What is 
Foster’s Christian name? — Henry. 

Henry Foster was called in answer to his 
subpoena, but did not appear. 

3200. Mr. Heron{ to the Witness).] Do youknovv 
now that you sent the telegram in a false name 
and with a false address ? — Yes. 

3201. Why did you select 24, Dame-street? 
—Because I heard Mr. Johnstone had his ad- 
dress there. 

3202. Do you intend that as an answer to the 
question ; because you heard Mr. Johnstone had 
his address there ? — I do. 

3203. Who told you that ? — I have seen letters 
brought by out-voters, dated from 24, Dame- 
street, and signed by J. W. Johnstone. 

3204. Did you not tell me this minute, or five 
minutes a»o, that 24, Dame -street was your 
idea ? — I think not. 

Mr. Justice Keogh directed the shorthand- 
writer to refer to his notes ; and the follow- 
ing question and answer were read : 

“ Who told you to give the false address, 
24, Dame-street ? — An idea of my own.” 

Witness.] I explain that in this way; I 
quite forgot at the time having seen those 
letters brought by out- voters with that ad- 
dress. 

3205. Mr. Heron.] Who brought you the 
letter directed by out-votei’s to Wilson John- 
stone, 24, Dame-street? — The out- voters them- 
selves. They brought me the letter and asked 
me was it mine. 

3206. Where did they bring you these letters? 
— They brought them to a room where I was. 

3207. In 47, Dame-street?— Yes. 

3208. Did you direct them then to go to 24, 
Dame-street, on your oath? — I saw at once that 
they were wrong, and told them that the address 
was 24, Dame-street. 

3209. What do you mean by that? — I told 
them that they had come to the wrong place ; 
that this was 47 and 48, and that 24 was the place 
it was directed to, and where they should go. 

3210. Where they should go for what ? — To 
get an answer to the letter. 

3211. That is money ? — No, in many cases it 
was not ; and I don’t remember that in any case 
it was to get money. 

3212. Then a week before the polling-day 
whenever an elector came to you, an out-voter, 
with a letter directed to “ J. W. Johnstone,” did 
you always refer him to 24, Dame -street? — If 
“ 24, Dame-street,” was upon the letter. 

3213. You always referred them to 24, Dame- 
street? — I always referred them to 24, Dame- 
street. 

I 4 2214. Who 
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3214. Who do you believe was there to answer 
the letter? — J. Wilson Johnstone, whoever he 
was. 

3215. Are you serious ? — Certainly I am 
serious. 

3216. Did you not know that there was no 
such person ? — I could not tell ; there might be 
a person there of that name, whether assumed or 
otherwise. 

3217. Did you not tell me that you believed 
there was no such person? — I do not think I did. 



Mr. Justice Keogh directed the shorthand- 
writer to refer to his notes; and the following 
questions and answers were read : 
cc On your oath, did you believe that John 
Wilson Johnstone was a real person ? — No, 
I did not.” 

“You did not believe him to be areal 
person?— I did not.” 



3218. Mr. Justice JTeogh.J I regret that I 
have to call your attention to your evidence. 
You are a professional man and you know the 
position in which you are placed, and I certainly 
shall not give you any further caution. You had 
better now proceed to answer the questions of the 
learned counsel, or it may be my duty to take 
some other course? — With respect to that John- 
stone, I really did not know whether Johnstone 
was an imaginary or a real person. 

3219. You were asked that precise question, 
and you said that you believed him to be an 
imaginary person ? — That is what I said. 

3220. You are asked another question now, 
why you referred certain parties to a person who 
you knew was non-existent. You said you did 
not know but that there might be a person there 
of that name ? — Answering to the name. 

3221. Mr. IIcron.~\ Who told yon to refer the 
out-voters to 24, Dame-street?— No one. 

3222. Did you invent that?— No. 

3223. Why did you do it ? — Because, as I told 
you before, the letter was handed to me, and I 
saw 24, Dame-street, upon it and signed, “ J. W. 
Johnstone.” The party had come to me consider- 
ltig that I was the writer of it, and I referred it 
over then to No. 24. 

3224. Did you believe that the letter Would be 
answered at No. 24 ? — I assumed that it would 
be ; it emanated from whoever J. W. Johnstone 
was. 

3225. Who lives at 24, Dame-street, to your 
knowledge, among your friends working for the 
cause?— The house is occupied I know by a 
solicitor, Mr. Parkinson. 

3226. That is Mr. Henry Thomas Parkinson, 
of 24, Dame-street ? — And the Conservative re- 
gistration rooms for the county. 

3227. How many person's live in 24, Dame- 
street, or have registered offices there ? — I cannot 
tell you. 

3228. Do you mean to say that you gave them 
a roving commission over 24, Dame-street, to find 
out ; on your oath did you not tell them the very 
room ? — No. 

3229. Not the identical room ? — No. 

-3230. What room? — I did not teli them any 
room ; I did not know. 

3231. Nor suspect? — Nor suspect. 

3232. You did not suspect Mr. Parkinson ?— 
I did not. 

3233. Nor Mr. Ormsby? — Mr. Ormsby I 
never heard of. 



3234. Mr. Thomas Ormsby, t 0 prevent in- 
takes? -I never heai-d of him before P 

323d. Do you mean to say you never ^ 

t^nlr this -MS 






^uuservative 



. . ' • — " “■‘Kiuuiujj at TO 

registration rooms?— I cannot tell. 

3237 . Were you ever there ? — I was . 

3238. Were you there on the 17th’ Nr. 

3239. On the 16th?— No. 

3240. On the 18th?— No. 

the deitS'l^ 7011 th<ire &r 1 

3242. Can you tell now the names of any out- 
voters who asked you for money ?— I cannot tell 
the name of one. I have not a recollection of a 
single one. 



3243. Will you swear that none did? I m]j 

that none asked me. ’ 

. 3234.* Asked you what ?— Asked me for money 
either by letter or otkewise, that I got. 

3235. * Did you get any money yourself?— No. 

3236. * I do not mean for yourself? — Nor for 
any one else, nor for anything else. 

3237. * And you were not paid at all?— No. 

3238 * Did you ever telegraph in a false name 

before ? — Never, that I recollect; I never did to 
the best of my recollectiou. 

3239.* Is that all you will say ; do you not 
think that telegraphing in a false name is' a thing 
likely to impress itself on the memory ; will you 
ever forget this?— Well, I may say that I never 
did. 



3240.* What do you mean by ct may say ”?— 

With safety that I- 

_ 324 1 .* That is to say that you could not be con- 
victed ?— No, I do not apprehend that ; I mean 
without fear of contradiction, or without appre- 
hension of stating what is not the fact. 

_ 3242.* When you say “ without fear of contra- 
diction,” do you menu that there is nobody to 
contradict you ?— I mean that I have not done 
so ; I do not recollect ever having done so. 

3243. * Can you form no opinion as to the hand- 
writing of the other telegrams ? — No. 

3244. You sav that Mortimer and Fraser were 
in the office with you?— They were. 

3245. Did Mr. Mortimer know about J. W. 

J ohnstone, of 24, t)ame-street ? — I cannot telL 

3246. Did you ever speak to him upon- the 
subject, on your oatli ? — On my oath, I do not 
recollect. 

3247. Used Mortimer and Fraser to be always 
in the room with you? — They used. 

3248. And the voters would come in,, asking 
where to go to ? — Yes. 

3249. And they were present when the voters 
asked ? — They were. 

3250. And they were present when yon told 

them to go to 24, to J. Wilson J ohnstone ?— Any 
communication I had with any of the out-voters 
was always in their presence, to the- best of my 
recollection. _ , 

3251. Now, will you swear that Mortimer aid. 
not know about 24 ? — I cannot. 

3252. Did he not hear you telling the voters 
to go there ? — He might, or he might not. 

3253. But did not Fraser hear you?— Be f 
might, or he might not. 

3254. Where is Bond ?— I cannot tell. 

3255. Is he in Dublin?— He went down to the 
funeral of his brother. 

3256. When?— Qn Saturday, 

3257. To 
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3257. To the county Longford ? — Yes ; I can- room and see your list ; did he come into your 

not "tell where he is. room ? — He did. 

3258. You say it was about a fortnight after 3284. And look at the list ? — I don’t think he 
the petition was 'filed, that you told Bond? — As did look at the list. 

well as I can recollect, I think so. 3285. Who was to see the list but yourself? — 

3259. On your oath, did you tell Bond to take I cannot tell who was to see it, but it vanished 

away the box'? — No. from the box somehow. 

3260. Did you tell him to leave it there ? — No; 3286. That is to say, the box kept in 47, Dame- 

I told him there was a box there, that I wished street? — Yes. 

token away, or something to that effect. 3287. It vanished from the box at times, but 

3261. Did you convey to him thatit was about came back again to the box? — No, I think not. 

the city election? — No. 3288. Did you not say sometimes ? — At night, 

3262. And yon believe that he did not know I suppose, it was taken out of the box, but I 



? X am certain he did not. 

3263. Do you believe that Bond has that box 
forthcoming ? — I cannot tell. 

3264. Have you ever spoken to him on the 
subject since? — Never. 

3265. Is he Thomas Wensley Bond ? — Yes. 

3266. Who suggested to you to get rid of that 
box ?— No one. 

3267. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Did you see Camp- 
bell over these telegrams?—! think I did. 

3268. Would you just look at that, and tell 



missed them in the morning when I w r ent there. 

3289. You used to miss it in the morning ? — 
Yes, sometimes. 

3290. It came back mysteriously in the middle 
of the day ? — No, I did not see some of the lists 
again ; I did not see some of the lists at all. 

3291. Then there were different lists? — There 
was a list from day to day. 

3292. In your hand writing ? — Most of them 
in my hand writing. 

... . , 3293. This is a telegram to Mr. Headley, 

me if it was your handwriting, (the telegram being Clonrsohe, Enniscorthy, “letter sent,” look at 
handed to the 14- itness) ? — That is mine. your telegram, ( handing a telegram to the witness) ; 

3269. Then that is another that you did not wa3 that true? — I cannot tell whether it was 

mention, that was in this bundle ? — It is. true or not. 

3270. I wish you to go over these documents 3294. In the course of business should there 

again ; you will have an opportunity when you have been a letter sent, when you put that in 
retire from the box, of examining each of them your hand writing? — There were circulars sent 
individually, as to whether they are in your hand- to every man of those electors ; I am not sure 
writing. whether the “letter sent,” might not have re- 



3271. Mi*. Ileron.] Will you read that docu- 
ment ( handing a paper to the Witness, who read 
it ) ; you have read it now ? — I have. 

3272. That is to Mr. Edward Jeffcock, 170, 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater, London. “ Come over 
at once; we require voters on Wednesday, hav- 
ing not a vote to spare. Letter by post ; sig- 
nature of sender, J. W. Johnstone.” Did you 
send a letter? — I cannot recollect whether I 
sent a letter, or whether there was one to be 
sent. 

3273. If you sent a letter, did you not sign it 
“J. W. Johnstone”? — I do not remember that 
I sent a letter ; my own impression is, that I did 
not. 

3274. Who was it that sent the letter? — J. W. 



whether the “letter sent,” might l 
ferred to J. W. Johnstone. 

3295. Do you mean the letters signed by the 
conducting agents? — They were sent. 

3296. Do you mean to say, that the telegram 
in the false name, has reference to the circulars 
sent by Mr. Sutton? — No. 

3297. Then it is some other circular, is it not ? 
— Some other. 

3298. What is it? — I cannot tell. 

3299. In whose name was it to be sent ? — I 
apprehend in “ J. W. Johnstone’s.” 

3300. Why do you apprehend that ? — Because 
I did not send it. 

3301. Who was it that let them know that 
you had sent the telegram? — “J. W. John- 
stone,” I suppose. 

3302. Mr. Justice Keogh.] But who was that 
“ J. W. Johnstone ” ? — l cannot tell. 

3303. But just look at your telegram; you 



Johnstone, I suppose. 

3275. Did you tell any one that you had sent 

the telegram? — No, — ... j-~- — — - T 

3276. If you told no one that you sent the sent a telegram in the name ot J. vv. Jonn- 

telegram, how was J. W. Johnstone to send him stone,” and that telegram says : “ a letter sent,' 
a letter ? — There was a list written of the parties and now you are asked who sent that letter ; do 
who got telegrams, and I believe Mr. John- y 0U mean to say, on your oath, that you do not 
stone got them, but how he got them I do not know what that paragraph in your own telegram 
know. meant ? — I apprehend that the reason 

3277. There was a list written of the parties 3304. I am not asking you what you appre- 

to whom you sent telegrams ?— Who got tele- bend, but I ask you, upon your oath, what did 
grams. you mean ?— That letter should be sent by J . 

. 3278. Was that list kept in 47, Dame-street? W. Johnstone.” _ _ , . „„ T 

— I think so. 3305. Who was that “ J. W. Johnstone ?— 1 

3279. In whose hand writing was it? — It was cannot tell who J.^W. Jol^tone^ 
in mine. 



3280. By whose direction was that list kept, of 
, persons to whom the telegrams were sent? — I 
- ^ think it was Mr. White. 

3281. Mr. Thomas Fell White?— Yes. 

3282. Had Mr. White permission to come into 
that room, and see that list? — I believe he had 
permission to go to any part of the house. 

3283. Had he permission to come into that 
29. 



3306. Although you telegraphed that a letter 
was to be sent by him ?— No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

3307. Do you know the hand writing of Mr. 
Mortimer ( handing a paper to the Witness) ? I 
cannot swear to it. 

3308. I am not asking you to swear ; do you 
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know it as to a belief?— As well as I can recol- 
lect, from having seen Mr. Mortimer write, I 
should think it was his hand writing. 

3309. Do you remember having received, or 
having heard any directions given to Mr. Mor- 
timer, to transmit circulars professing to be signed 
by Mr. Sutton and Mr. Julian ? — There were a 
number of printed circulars. 

3310. You remember, when it was ascertained 
that it was not legal to pay travelling expenses, 
that directions were given that those circulars 
should be transmitted to the out-voters ?— You 
mean this in my hand ? 

3311. I do ; allow me to open it for you. Look 
at, and read that circular ( handing a paper to the 
Witness) ? — Yes, that circular was sent. 

3312. Do you remember having heard orders 
given by Mr. Williamson, in relation to the trans- 
mission of those circulars ? — I do, 

3313. Did you hear him give those directions 
to Mr. Mortimer ? — I think the directions were 
given to myself; but either to Mr. Mortimer or 
to myself. 

3314. W ere you both present on that occasion ? 
— We were. 

3315. “ We beg to say, that it is a subject of 
great regret to Sir Arthur E. Guinness, and the 
Hon. N. Plunket, that by an enactment of the 
last Session, of which an extract is herewith sent 
to you, they are prevented paying the necessary 
expenses of conveying their supporters to the 
poll. 1 ’ Do you remember that ? — I do. 

3316. Do you know whether those circulars 
were transmitted to the several out-voters? — 
They were. 

33 17. Just remember, if you please, the ques- 
tions which the learned J udge put to you, and also 
those which my learned friend put to you. At 
the time that you first were applied to by any of 
the out-voters, did you then know anything about 
the existence of J. W. Johnstone, of 24, Dame- 
street ? I did not, until I got the letters signed 
“J. W. Johnstone, 24, Dame-street.” 

3318. Was it from the voters that you re- 
ceived them, or who was it, that showed you 
these letters signed “J. W. Johnstone ”?— It 
was thevoters, and I apprehend the reason they 
came to the office where I was, was my name 
being Johnstone, that they mistook it; as soon 
as I saw these letters, I then referred to 24, 
Dame-street, from which the letters were ad- 
dressed. 

3319. And at that time, when you told them 
to go to 24, Dame-street, had you any knowledge 
whatever of, whether he was an existing person 
or not ? — I could not tell. 

3320. When first did you believe, that he was 
a non-existing person.?— I do not understand the 
question. 

3321.1 will not repeat a word, so I must ask 
you. Did you at first, when the voters produced 
to you these letters, know whether he was an 
existing person or an imaginary person ? — I be- 
lieved there was a person who wrote those letters, 
mid was communicating under the name of " J. 
W. Johnstone,” or that it was an actual name. 

3322. When first did you form the belief, that 
there was no such person as J. W. Johnstone ; 
at about what time ?— ( The Witness hesitated.) 

3323. Mr. Justice Keogh.} Be so good as to 
answer the question?— I am trying to fix my 
memory as to the time when I formed that opinion; 

I do not exactly understand the question. 

3324. Mr. McJDonoghJ ] I will try to make you 



understand it. In order to endeavour to evnki, 
what j-on have been saymg, when the vote??,?, 
came into your office, you liavino- tho “1 
Johnstone did you not think that thm m?ht be 
a person of the name living at 24 DanJ-* 
where the address was?— I thought thSe 'J 561 ’ 
person there of that name. e was a 

3325. At that time ?— At that time 

3326. Was it not the state of your mind nn i 

d.d you not begin to believe, that there was ^ 
such person ?-I began to think that it was a ne- 
son with an assumed name. 1 

3327. When did you begin to form that idea 

that it was a person with an assumed name. T 
do not mean to fix you to a day, but what time 
intervened after the first communication with the 
voter? I should think it would be about a week 
as near as I can recollect. ’ 

. m , ar } y° u > Mine yon to 

take that box out of Dame-street? — It was lpft 
behind me in Dame-street. 

3329. Did you then take it of your am an- 

day ^ *■ 

3330. Do you know by whom ?— I do not 

3331. Mr. Justice Keogh.} I wish to askyou a 
question, and, if possible, give me a frank 
answer ; all those three telegrams are in your 
handwriting? — They are. 

3332. You overlooked one of those when you 
first looked over them?— It might have been 
stuck to the others. 

. 3333. Possibly that may have been so; you 
signed this telegram, "Johnstone, Dubin you 
had previously written, "J. W. Johnstone, 
Dublin,” and you erased the initials, “ J. W.’? 
I do not think I did. 



3334. So it appears; that is the telegram to 
Mr. Jeffcock, Bayswater, London. You say 
"Letter,” by post; come over at once; record 
your vote ; Wednesday morning; not a vote to 
spare ; letter by post.” When you wrote those 
words, “ Letter by post, ” what aid you mean to 
convey ? — I expected that a letter would have 
been sent by J. W. Johnstone. 

3335. By another person? — By another per- 
son. 



3336. I ask you for the last time on that 
matter ; can. you tell me, believing that a letter 
would be sent by J. W. Johnstone, who was 
the person (no matter what his name was), whom 
you expected to write that letter? — Whoever the 
person was in 24 Dame-street. 

3337. Whom did you believe him to be? — 
I could not tell. 

3338. How was be to know that you sent 
that telegram ? — By the list which was made 
out. 



3339. By whom ?— By myself. 

3340. And given to whom ? — Left in the box 
at Dame-street. 

3341. And taken by whom ? — I cannot tell. 

3342. To whom? — I cannot tell, unless it. 
would be to J. W. Johnstone. 

3343. Unless it would be to an unknown per- 
son; the next telegram, signed “ J. W. John- 
stone,” is also in your handwriting, addressed to- 
Mr. Danagher, 31 Balam-st-reet, Plaistow. “By 
all means come without fail, in time to vote. ' 
Bring James with you.” (Perhaps this would 
bring the matter to your recollection). “Letter 
sent.” Can you give me any explanation as to 
what that letter was, who sent it, by whom it • 
was to be sent, and likewise what it was to 

contain ? 
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contain? — Likewise by Mr. J. W. Johnstone. 
^ nv letters alluded to in those telegrams were 
to be sent by J. W. J ohnstone. 

3344. Was he to send the letter without your 
knowing anything on the subject ? — There was 
a list which I mentioned. 

3345. Did the list contain a direction to send 
a letter ? — No, “ a telegram sent to the following 
individuals,” or something of that kind. 

3346. The third telegram, signed by J. W. 
Johnstone, unlike the other two, is dated 24 
Dame-street, and you appear to have erased the 
« 24 Dame-street,” why did you erase the “ 24 
Dame-street ”? — I do not think the erasure is my 
doing at all. 

3347. It appears to have been erased by you, 
and that is addressed to Mr. Heatley, Clouroche, 
Enniscorthy. “ Come up and record your vote 
to-morrow without fail. Every vote required to 
ensure success, a letter sent.” You make the 
same answer as regards that ? — I do. 

3348. Then follow these words, “ Mr. Stan- 
ford approves.” Tell me what the meaning of 
that is ? — I will. I recollect that that gentleman 
was engaged upon the survey of an intended 
line in Wexford. 



3349. Who was ? — This gentleman, to which 
that was addressed ? — He was engaged under 
Mr. Stanford, who was the engineer of it; Mr. 
Stanford had been communicated with, and had 
given liberty to him to come. 

3350. That is a very fair explanation ; but 
cam you give me no further explanation as to the 
“ letter sent,” except that it was to be sent by 
somebody from this list ? — I cannot. 

3351. Will you go over the whole of these 
telegrams, and, in the course of the day, inform 
me whether there are any others of them that 
are in your handwriting ; just look very carefully 
at them ? — I will. 

3352. Be good enough also to tell me whether 
you can form a belief, after inspecting them more 
carefully than you could have done in a hurried 
way in the chair, as to whether there is any 
paper in the whole of them with regard to 
which you can form a belief as to the hand- 
writing ; and I commend you to look at them 
very carefully. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Budolphus Mortimer sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



3353. Where do you live? — At Charleville- 
mall. North-strand. 

3354. What is your business ? — Not any. 

3355. Have you no way of living? — I have. 

3356. What is it ? — A little independence. 

3357. Are you a voter ? — I am. 

3358. I suppose you voted for Guinness and 
Plunket ? — I did. 

3359. W ere you employed about this election 
last November, in the city of Dublin election ? — 
I was ; I volunteered my services on the 4th of 
October. 

3360. Did you continue to act for the candi- 
dates Messrs. Guinness and Plunket, up to the 
day of the election ? — 1 did. 

3361. And until after the election? — No, not 
after. 

*3362. Up to the 18th of November, the fol- 
lowing day ? — On the 17th of November, I closed 
my services with them. 

3363. What were your duties in connection 
with the election ?— One of my duties was to re- 
ceive recommendations made by applicants for 
offices, and to enrol them in a book. 

3364. Have you got that book ? — I have not. 

3365. Had you anything to say to the out- 
voters ?— Yes. 

3366. What was your duty with regard to the 
out- voters? — To send them letters, requesting 
them to come as soon as it had been declared 
what the day of election should be. 

3367. Did you receive this, or a similar list 
of out-voters, from Mr. Sutton? — Oh yes, I 
had it. 

3368. Have you your own list? — I have. 

3369. Will you produce it, and show it to me ? 
— I will ; it was exactly similar. 

. v 3370. But you have a list with your own obser- 
vations? — Yes, I gave it to Mr. Williamson; not 
with observations, but alterations in residence ; 
there it is ( producing a paper). 

3371. Are all there observations that I see on 
this list, in y our handwriting? — No. 

3372. Whose handwriting is that, “ Those 
29. 



ticked, have replied before the 27th of Octo- 
ber”? — I do not know. 

3373. Do you mean to tell his Lordship you 
do not know whose handwriting that is?— No; 
it was on it when I got it. 

3374. When did you first get this list? — I 
should think about the 8th of November. 

3375. You got this list, and this observation 
was on it then? — Yes. 

3376. “ Those ticked have replied before the 
27 th of October”? — I knew nothing of that. 

3377. From whom did you get that list? — Mr. 
Fraser brought it to me. 

3378. Do you know where Mr. Fraser is now? 
— I cannot tell. 

3379. Was Frasor working in the same room 
with you, in 47 or 48, Dame-street ?— He was; 
he was my clerk there. 

3380. And Mr. Johnston, the last witness, was 
also in that room I understand ? — He came about 
a fortnight before the election to assist, as there 
was a great deal to do. 

3381. You were then the principal man in that 
particular room ? — I had been. 

3382. With Fraser and your clerk? — Yes. 

3383. You got this list about the 8th of No- 
vember? — Yes, I should think so. 

3384. Do you know from whom Fraser re- 
ceived it ? — I do not. 

3385. Did he not tell you? — No, he did not. 

3386. What did he say to you when he handed 
you that list ? — I asked him, had he a list of the 
out-voters, for I knew I was to send letters, 
directing them to come as soon as we could ascer- 
tain the day of the election. 

3387. And he handed you this? — He did, 

3388. “Envelopes each, enclosing a yellow 
and a blue circular were sent to the addresses of 
the gentlemen on the 13th and 14th of November 
1868 ”? — Yes ; that is my handwriting. 

3389. Are those the yellow and blue circulars, 
( producing papers) ? — Yes. 

3390. Did you keep from day to day, an ac- 

K 2 count 
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count of the gentlemen to whom you had written ? 
— They were all done in the one day. 

3391. Had you any list of those parties? — 
That document that I have given you. 

3392. Did you tick it off, or mark it any way ? 
— 1 got in four clerks, and I cut those up in 
sheets, and I gave them a sufficient number of 
stamped envelopes to direct, and then the stamped 
envelopes were handed to me ; before me were 
placed a pile of the blue, folded in that shape 
( describing the same), and a pile of yellow, folded 
in that shape, and I took one each, and the 
gentleman that was here last by my side did the 
same, and we put them into stamped envelopes 
previously directed ; the only one of the enve- 
lopes that I directed was that one, and that is my 
handwriting. 

3393. What became of those slips or lists; 
where they put in that tin box that Mr. John- 
stone told us about? — Which slips? 

3394. You say you cut up one of those books 
into slips? — Sure, that is the identical book that 
I cut up. 

3395. And then you sewed it together again ? 
— Yes, that is the identical one, and I know it 
from that circumstance. 

3396. Did you send any telegram? — I did. 

3397. When did you send telegrams first; you 
know you state in the memorandum that you sent 
these letters on the 13th and 14th of November ? 
— I think about that. 

3398. Was it not after that, that you sent 
telegrams? — No, I sent those letters. 

3399. When did you send the telegrams ? — I 
think on the 15th and 16th. 

3400. Of November ? — Yes. 

3401. You sent telegrams, as I collect, to the 
outvoters in the country, or to some of them? — I 
did. 

3402. Who paid for the telegrams? — Mr. 
Johnstone who was here gave me the money for 
some of them, and I advanced some money, which 
he repaid me. 

3403. Did Mr. Johnstone repay you what 
you advanced yourself? — He did, the same day. 

3404. And he paid for others at times; in 
whose names were those telegrams sent? — I 
sent them first in the name of the Conserva- 
tive — 

3405. Answer the question; in whose name 
were they sent ? — Any that the name was given 
in I gave to Messrs. Sutton and Julian. 

3406. And if in any the name was not given, 
what did you do? — I said: “The Conservative 
Agents, 48, Dame-street.” 

3407. Was that the way yon sent them? — 

3408. Did you send any in the name of J. 
Wilson Johnstone ? — Not one. 

3409. Did you ever hear of J. Wilson John- 
stone ? — Not until 1 received this subpama. 

3410. Do you mean to say that you never 
heat'd of J. Wilson Johnstone? — I never did. 

3411- Do you know Mr. Henry Foster ? — No. 

3412. Of Mountjoy-street? — No. 

3413. Was he in and out at all there ? — No; I 
never saw him there. 

3414. Yon do not know his appearance ? — 
No. 

3415. You know Fraser very well? — I do. 

3416. And you do not know where Fraser is 
now ? — No. 

3417. Where did you see Fraser last — About? 
a week after the election, and not since 



34,8 -„ ? !d Fraser ever mention to yon A. 
name of J . W. or J. Wilson Johnstone ?-K„ 

he never did. >0 > 

3419. Did Mr. Johnstone, the attorney, erer 
mention his name ? — He never did. 

3420. How many telegrams did you send 
altogether, yourself ?— I think I sent them three 
times ; about 14 or 15. 

3421. About 14 or 15 altogether ?— Ye« 

3422. How many did yon send in the name of 
the conducting agents ? — I cannot tell. 

3423. Did you send half of them ?— I think T 
did ; more than half of them. 

3424. Did you go yourself to the office in 
Dame-street? — To he sure T did. 



3425. Did you know the clerk to whom you 
gave the message ? — I do not know his name • I 
would know him, I think, if I saw him ?— I wrote 
the telegrams that I sent in the teleo-raph 
office, with the exception of the last batch.** 

3426. Did Mr. Johnstone ever mention to you 
that he had sent telegrams himself; I mean Mr. 
Johnstone, the attorney, of Palace-street ?— He 
never mentioned it, but I knew he had been 
sending them. 

3427. About the 16th and 17th of November? 

— Yes. 

3428. Did you know in whose name he had 
sent them ? — I did not. 

3429. Did he tell you that he had sent tele- 
grams in his own name ? — No, he never mentioned 
anything of the kind, but I know he did; I 
carried some of his telegrams to the office. 

3430. Would you know those telegrams again 
if you saw them?— Well, I do not know that I 
would; I do not think I would, because I could 
not distinguish them. 

3431. But they were in Mr. Johnstone’s hand- 
writing? — They were in Mr. Johnstone’s hand- 
writing. 

3432. How many did you carry altogether, do 
you recollect, in his handwriting ? — I suppose I 
carried eight in his handwriting, in two batches. 

3433. That was between the 14th and 17th of 
November ? — I do not think there were any so 
late as the 17tli. 

3434. Well, the 16th ?— Yes. 

3435. You carried two batches of them? — I did. 

3436. How many were there in each batch?— 

I think, four or five. 

3437. Were the two batches on the same day, 
or on different days? — Both on the same day. 

3438. I suppose you had one of those block 
books, or whatever you call them, of the tele- 
graph office in Dame-street? — At the latter part 
there was, but at first there was not. 

3439. And you filled them up in the office in 
Dame-street? — Yes. 

3440. You filled them up" to save time ; had 
you the curiosity to look into any of those tele- 
grams which you brought from Mr. Johnstone, 
the attorney ? — No, I did not. 

3441. Did you see that the address was given, 
24, Dame-street? — No. 

3442. You did not observe that at all ’—No. 

3443. Do you mean to tell his Lordship tha 
you never looked at them ? — I did when I waSj. 
handing them in, and paying for them. 

3444. What were they about? — To direct 
persons to be here on the morning of the 17th or 
18th. 

3445. Did you post any letters to outvoters 
at the same time, or on the same days ? No, 

sent 
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all 1 : "Were you paid for your services at the had the key, and the key exclusively. 1 

• ?__No 3 3464. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You said something 

You 'were altogether a volunteer ?— about the box ?— Y es, that box has disappeared. 

T Jver received a penny. 3465. Have you the key of it still ? — I have. 

T «*S fte is this independent property of 3466. Mr. Hemphill.-] When did yon see the 

’ Lnv last? — T saw the box last on the Monday 



3447.^eie y I J 3464. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] You said something 

*?!?i?'You ' were altogether a volunteer?— about the box ?— Yes, that box has disappeared, 
v T Aer received a penny. 3465. Have you the key of it still ? — I have. 

Te !iJ Where is this independent property of 3466. Mr. Hemphill.] When did you see the 

3 , 9 ‘ _ box last?— I saw the box last on the Monday 

yours. „ after the election. 

Mr. Justice Keogh saicl he would not allow 3467. Where did you see it?— In the room 

this question to be put. that I occupied. 

<U50 Mr Hemphill (to the FiVnm).] Can 3468. In Dame-street ?— In Dame-street. 

7Mil the handwriting of any of them? -I 3469. But you have not seen it since then ?— 

I p *00 reason to doubt that they were Mr. No, on the evening but one before the election. 
TnkUone’s handwriting, but I really cannot tell There is the key of it (, producing a key), and that 
whether they were or not, because it is not the key was broken in the lock ; and when I found 
man s natural handwriting. that the key was broken I went and bought 

3451 Mr. Justice Keogh.'] But you have no another lock, aud there is the key of that {pro- 
to doubt that they are in Mr. Johnstone's ducing another hep). That has been in my pos- 

3 1 ritin g? No. session from that day until the present moment, 

3452. Hook them all over quietly?— It is but the box is gone, 
utterly impossible for me to tell; I have no 3470. Aud you do not know whore that box 
MMOU to diuht that they are Mr. Johnstone’s, but is now?— I have not the shadow of any idea, 
Sere is not one of thim that I can identify as but in trying to arrange another box of papers 
V handwriting this book was in that box ; I will swear it. In 

34,3 Mr Hemphill] Yon said that yon did trying to arrange another box of papers I found 

not know Mr. Foster ?— No. this book in another box, but the 650 letters that 

3454 Did you know Mr. Fraser’s handwriting? this relates to were never forthcoming ; nor the 
—Well I cannot say that I did ; I can form 450 letters of application which were likewise in 

some idea about it. , «, f “I ‘'fT’n A s 

3455 Do you believe, or can you form an 3471. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Do you swear that 
oninion as to whether any of them are in Fraser’s that book was looked up m the box of which yon 
handwriting? I The telegrams were handed to the had the key ?-— Most positively. 

TTY SJ \ V 3472. Mr. Hemphvl . ] And in what box did 

3456* You know Fraser’s handwriting yon you find that book afterwards ?— In another box 
know ’—I cannot form an opinion of which of that contained a parcel, of blank books, 
them is in Fraser’s handwriting, but I know that 3473. Where was tins box containing the blank 
Fraser wrote some telegrams in the very same books when you found it ?— In Mr. Sutton s, 69, 
office in the next box to me, and came into the Abbey-street. . . - 

office after I had been there. , , „ J™ S*” 4 w £SS> 

3457 The same day ?— The same day and the blank books m a tin box at 68, Abbey-stieet ?— 
same hour I did about eight or nine days ago. Onbatur- 

3458. Inwhose handwriting was that hook kept day night I looked over this to ascertain bow 
(handing a booh to the Witness)?— Alter the first many persons had made application for expenses, 
few names that were written before my time, and and I think there were very little exceeding 2„, 
which were written by another person, the re- and the great majonty of those when I recet ed 

“„r ks oppoeite “ n “ es the " e ! if™ iiSifSte s ™ £& 

3460. Can you tell me who put the red marks up in the office over the ^ chimney-piece, and I 

aud who put the black marks, or were they put could not avoid reading it, and *^**£j[ 
by the same person ?— The red marks, generafiy those blue letters that I speak of, I had a thousand 
speaking, were put by me. m possession earlier than Mr. WiUiamson 

3461. And the black?— The Mack, I do not commenced; they were given to me by Mr. 

’“sTc^Whafdo the red marks indicate ? That ^475. When was the last entry ■ tmido in that 
the person had sent an answer to it. In fact this book in your handwriting f-1 ^cannot teU yon 
was the register of the answers that I got and exactly when the last “S™ IZSTlette 
which remained in my custody in a box which bookin .the letter ■A., but 

afterwards most mysteriously disappeared. w Inch I have pr Stevens 

3463. Is that the tin box that Mr. Johnstone Afian, Esquire, Belfast, erne of Mr. R. Steve , 

spoke of? — No, another tin box that I had eon- Berkeley-street, Dublin. 

timing the letters which were received ftons the 3476. That was the dead letter ?-Yes, that 
parties. These are the enrolment (if 1 might so was the dead lettei. 

call it), alphabetically, of the letter? that Ire- 3477. At about what date was it that. you .made 
ceived from the parties to whom the original your last entry m tins book was itothe 17th ^ot 

letters were sent, to request them to come and November; you sayl ffiat W waS 

give their suppport to Sir Arthur Guinness and done on the 17th of November ? It ^ 

Mr. Plunk et ; and those letters, after they had 3478. Was there an entry ^ Hte as the l7tU 
been opened by Mr. Sutton, were handed over of November in that book?— I do not remember 
to me. I attended him every morning at 10 that there was. 347g . -^r aB 
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D , f M - r : 3479. Was there as late as the 16th? — I 

R.Mortimer. think there was. 

26 Januarv y 3480 ‘ Can F ou „ sa 7 when those applications 
i 86 q * * 01 ' ex P enses came ? — They came in the letters. 
y ' 348 1 . But the dates ? — I cannot. They came 
at various dates. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butt. 

3482. I see you say “ Those ticked have re- 
plied before the 27th. Envelopes, each enclosing 
a yellow and blue circular, were sent to the 
address of the within gentlemen, on the 13th and 
14th of November ” ? — Yes. 

3483. That was the circular telling that they 
could not be paid their expenses ? — Exactly. 

3484. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] This book was 
produced by Mr. Williamson ?— It was. 



3485. You first saw this book A , 

in Mr. Sutton’s office in Abbev-tfnw " 6° 

3486. And you also tell us that ^ es ' 

positively that the book was lock. 1 5 '? u “'w 

of which you held the kej* and 1 S “ ■ H 
mysteriously disappeared ?_That is the truffi® 

. Mr - Justice Keogh thought that it 
mcmnbent upon somebody^ p “"U 

3487. Mr. Butt (to the Witness', 1 TfT , 
stand you rightly about these telegm j 
from seeing the signature of Johnston??? 

[The Witness withdrew. 



E.L Alma 5488 ‘ y° u know who J. Wilson John- 
5 stone is ? — I do not. 



Edward Love Alma, Esq., sworn ; Examined bv Mr. Heron. 



Esq. 



-4 junkua mux assisting mm as clerks. 

3503. Did you know of his telegraphing in 
the name of “Wilson Johnstone ” ?-— Wefl I 
must say I do. 

3504. Will you tell his Lordship aU that oc- 
curred ? — W hen I weut there, I said, “ Well, 



was there a room set apart for yon there', 
T/xorT ' t\ * V , . , i here was a room set apart for o' 

3489. Do you know anything about those thwaite. " JVll ‘ ^ r0S6 * 

telegrams ?— Some telegrams were sent by a 3500. Do you know his christi™ , 
gentleman of the name of Crosethwaite to certain His Christian name, as I understood? 
ont-voters. Their names I do not know. He “ Davenport.” nnuerstood it, „„ 

was a stranger to me, and I have never seen him 3501. Did he live in Dublin or was he . * . i 
but once since the election, and that was about stranger ?—I think he was a total sWer * “ 
ar« weeks since, m the Bank of Ireland, by 3502. Was he the head cXS^nh, 

34:90. Who is the Mr. CroBsthwaite you men- person that I and I*thinkth!j 

d. w “T T ? t-til » few two day, afterwards there w5e £ 

he reride™ 6 ^ cleCtl0 ”' nor 1 know where ° r T ouths^with him assisting him as chirks 5 1 

3491. Was it in the Conservative committee- 
rooms at 47, Dame-street, that you met him ?■ 

It was not. 

3492. Where was it?— I never was in the currecii'— W hen i went there, I said “Well 

C T 1 ? ltt Tn° m ^ but T* and that Mr * C r08 sthwaite, how are you getting on bei-ef” 
Zu Z fl 6 . ° f 9 Ct0ber -, 11 mi S'ht be and he said, “I am very glad to see you for I 

tlfAwS " bat broughtmetherethen, with am not very an fait at these sort of things and 
Court lfwaT£l?nJ t0 q hl ®, Lord , shl P aud tbe I should be very much obliged to you If you 
_ , . ^ Ml. Sutton of two gentle- would direct me how to proceed.” Then I said 

hive h™ ll ,i m 'i g ,f t i haTe sn H ,ose<1 wonld “ What are you doing ?” -* Well,” he said, “here 

would? « t0 a,e T ? te “ that fhey is a printed book of names of voters that I lave 

irlrthur Gui , e 7 Were ? ed ‘V? b y to '“‘ters to or something of St Had 
I^ent tier? T ' ey T? f " ?: 1 sh °"M «»y it was a copy of this ( pointing to . 

him the fact - he lonkpd^+'+L^ 1 ' Sutton ’ tolcl ,!0oh ) and be was preparing from that letters io 

no? fiv IS eU ' " ameS ’ anC ? 1 was send t0 them - 1 then told him that the proper 

Sor since I00m n ° r b8f0re ’ la m r °P inion - was to make a list Vail 

3403 Mi- rw„„.n. • , those persons whom letters went to, and to enter 

someal iortLS T', 1 ? met them in alphabetical order for the convenience 

£?4 DamSif tbe electlon? - 1 him of reference (he did not seem to know much 
3494 Tau mot '1 ■ ,t . .. . about business of any kind whatever) and to 

ronma for f!? . m 0 th e registration- keep a list of them; and he did so, I believe- 

349t Wli P 9 T° u bhn. No. I told him also that all letters that came back in 

reSVimx n a r °° m ab ° Ve the C0UDt y re P ! y ^ould be entered in like manner in alpha-' 

reg.stxation-rooms betical order . He toW me he did do ^ 

that eitheyM, J° U there?— 1 ^ink I believe he did do so. A great many letters 

Rtnnp fftlel A + lnson or ^r. William J ohn- came back in the affirmative, without any stipu- 
???? to «•*?!! aS g01 ”S 01 there Iat “ on or an y condition whetever. There were 
Pl„ukrt?d « ?T Ar f? Gnrnness and Mr, some came back, I should say perhaps 30 or 40 
S J 00 “ ld 7 °f ser ™ e - . I s »id at the outside (there may be more or less, I can- 

^ ^ 1 - Ve [ y fl ' ee ly and willingly not undertake to say from memory), calling for 

3497 g Wlw? ? ?u tb0 ^ e S^men. expenses. I said that we must be very cautious 

stone told von tW? S T+v^ T^ r ‘ ^?! iam J°hn- in anything of that kind, and that in the event 

street that m * mefc 11111 m hame- of any expenses being paid, they should be mea- 

re, b ? ? O ““tod as much as poslfie by thS railway charges. J 

He ATtd U l7 t l fT" wh at ‘he duty was ?— that are taken for tickets, taking 100 miles as 

Sd he Jfd T\ & 1 ab0Utt - he correspondence, the criterion of what the cost woi2d be. 
strlt Id 1 7% hC S ° m ? t0 47 ’ Da “ e - 3505. Then, about the name of “ J. Wilson 
street 1 C0U d do service in 24 > Dame - Johnstone”?— Well, I said, “ Who is Mr. J. 

34 q’q wim a. • _ Wilson Johnstone?” I think it right to tell 

n you went into 24, Dame-street, you that I found on the table, when I went in, 

all 
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11 .- he paraphernalia of an office, such as pens, 
ink and paper, and 100 or 150, or about 200 
lithographed letters with the name of “ J. Wil- 
=on Johnstone” to them visibly. Those letters 
^ere the letters which he had seat out to the 
different parties. 

3508. You asked who “ J. Wilson Johnstone” 
wa3 ? Yes ; I said, “ Who the deuce is J. Wil- 

in' Johnstone ? ” “ W ell,” he said, “ I really do 
not know and he adopted that name all through, 
and any telegrams or letters that were written 
from the office were written or sent by this 

gentleman. 

fc 3507. In the name of J. Wilson J ohnstone ? — 
Yes. 

3508. In addition to that printed or litho- 
irraphed circular from the office signed “ J. Wil- 
son Johnstone,” were there envelopes also sent 
to the elections with the name “ J. Wilson 
Johnstone” printed on them to be sent back 
again ?— I should say not ; at least I never saw 
them. 

3509. Did you attend from day to day at that 
0 f£ C e ? — I may say “Yes;” I went there for 
about an hour or two hours in the day to see 
what was going on. 

3510. Had this man Crossthwaitc, or J. Wilson 
Johnstone, the control of any money ? — I cannot 
say whether he had or not. If he had, he kept 
it "very studiously from me ; but of course if he 
had telegrams to send he must have had money 
to pay for them. 

3511. At all events you were not enlightened 
on any of the money arrangements ? — Not in the 
slightest degree ; I never could ascertain whe- 
ther there was a fund, or, if there was, where it 
came from, or whose funds they were. 



3512. That discontinued, I presume, on the 
18th, and you went there no more? — Well, I 
think I went after the election. 

3513. Did you see that man Crossthwaite 26 
writing while you were there? — I cannot say 
that I did, for this reason ; he used generally to 

go there in the morning about 10 o’clock or so, 
and I did not go there until one, two, or three 
o’clock; and he had all letters written, and all 
entries made, and his lists prepared and written, 
so that I had no opportunity of seeing him 
writing, and I never received any letter from 
him. I could not by any means identify Mr. 
Crossthwaite’s handwriting. 

3514: Did you see that book go backwards 
and forwards between 24, and 47, Dame-street 
(, handing a. book to the Witness')? — I never saw 
this book in my life. 

3515. Were you aware of the list passing 
backwards and forwards between 24, Dame-street 
and 47, Dame-street opposite ? — I do not think 
that there was any list that ! am aware of passing 
backwards and forwards. 

3516. Did you see lists of outvoters in No. 24 ? 

— I think there was a list prepared for this. 

3517. I mean a manuscript list? — I think 
there was a manuscript list; it was in dark 
writing, but there was no heading to it. 

3518. Do you know Mr. William Johnstone’s 
handwriting? — I do not. 

3519. You never saw him write, or corresponded 
with him? — Never. 

3520. Can you form an opinion as to whose 
handwriting the list of outvoters, that you saw, 
was in? — I cannot. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Miss Agnes Moran, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Litton. 



3521. Where do you reside? — At 32, Do- 
minick-street. 

3522. Do you know a person of the name of 
William Dalton ? — I do. 

3523. Was William Dalton indebted to you, 
in December last, for a sum of money ? — Y es. 

3524. Was he confined in the Marshalsea as a 
prisoner at the suit of your mother ? — Yes. 

3525. Do you remember the day before the 
election any person calling upon you ? — No. 

3526. Did you get a letter from any person ? — 
On the 18th, I did. 

3527. Did you get a letter before that from 
Dalton ? — I think I did, but I do not know what 
day it was. 

3528. Did you go down to the Marshalsea on 
the 18th November ? — I did. 

3529. Who went with you ? — A friend. 

3530. Who was that friend ? — Mr. Meade. 

3531. When you went to the Marshalsea, did 
feu apply for an interview with Dalton?: — Yes. 

3532. Did you see him ? — I did. 

3533. Was anyone else present at the time 
Mth Dalton but you and- Meade ? — Not at that 
time. 

3534. Did you call a second time?- — I waited; 
-St told me to wait until the arrival of Mr. Caul-? 
field. 

3535. Afterwards, did Mr. Caulfield come 
down to where you and he and Dalton where ? — 
Yes. 

3536. Will you. state now, what conversation 
took. place between you and Dalton ? — Nothing, 



only just he asked me what arrangements I 
would make; I said what did he intend to do; 
and then he said he would give me 4 1 . ; at first 
he did not offer me so much. 

3537. Did he offer you 4 l. in discharge of his 
debt? — Yes. 

3538. Was that offer made in the presence of 
Mr. Caulfield? — Yes. 

3539. Did Mr. Caulfield write out in your 
presence any memorandum or document? — He did. 

3540. Did you sign that document ? — I did. 

3541. Did you read it? — No, I did not. 

3542. Did you know what it was ? — I did not ; 

I did not read it. 

3543. Did you agree to take the 4 1. in discharge 
of your debt? — I did. 

3544. When were you to take that 4 1. ? — On 
the 21st. 

3545. Where were you when you- were paid 
that? — At 32, Dominick-street. 

3546. Who paid it to you ?— A man belonging 
to the prison. 

3547. You do not know his name ? — No. 

3548. Did you give a receipt for it?— Yes. 

3549. Did he say by whom he was sent? — 
Yes ; I think he said Mr. Caulfield ; I was out 
at the time, and he had to wait until I came in. 

3550. Do you know the name of this man ? — 
No. 

3551. Had you ever asked for the 4 l., between 
the 18th and the time you received the money ? 
—I went to him about a fortnight before that, to 
see if he intended to do anything about it. 

K 4 3552. What 
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3552. What did he say to you ? — He said he 
would try what he could do for me 

3553. Whom did he say he would try with? 

He did not say so. 

3554. Mr. Justice Keogh."] Who said this? 

Mr. Dalton. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

3555. Was it not to your mother that the debt 
was due ?— Yes. 

3550. And your mother died some time ago? — 
Yes. s 

3557. How long before the election ?— About 
three months. 

3558. That is your receipt for the 41. ( pro- 
ducing a paper) ? — Yes. 



3559. I believe you had received certain m • 

° £ the deit - 

3° 60. Do you remember when you sicm B ,>*v 
paper: “Sir, I authorise you to £? thu 
Wmiam Data, on hi, paying 7 ^ 4 

-Te, ° U ° S a ‘ 6 Sh ° ula be 
3562. Upon his paying 4 L ? 

. 3563. And is that “ Agnes hW v 
signature ?— Yes. S an y our ' 

' Slf y0 “ motl >M’s name ?_Tis. 

356S. Althongh you did not read this, yon hlj 
agreed that he .honld bo discharged on naylZ 
41, the amount of the debt?— Yes. pay n ° 

[The Witness withdrew. 



William Field, sworn; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



3566. You are a freeman ? — I am. 

3567. Are you one of the Guild of Saint Loy ? 
— I am not. 

3568. Do you live in Little Strand-street ? — 
I do. 

3569. Did you vote for Sir Arthur Guinness 
and the Honourable David Plunket at the last 
electron ? — Yes, I did. 

3570. Do you know Mr. Robinson of Swift’s- 
row ?— I do know him, perfectly well since the 
occurrence of the election. 

3571. Do you recollect meeting Mr. Robinson 
by arrangement the evening before the election ? 
— I do. 

3572. At the General Post Office in Sackville- 
strect? — Yes, at the hour of eight o’clock. 

o573. Was a man of the name of Robert 
Smith with you upon that evening ? — He was. 

3574. Is he a freeman ? — He is. 

3575. Where does he live ?— At 52, Great 
Strand-street. 

.3576. Was George MacDonnell, a freeman, 
with you there ? — He was there. 

3577. And a man of the name of Burgess? 

He was. ° 

3578. Was he also a freeman?— He was. 

3579. Were there many more freemen there 
that evening?— There were to the amount of 
about 18. 

gether* Alt0gethei ' 5 includin g yourself ?— Alto- 

3581. WiU you tell us what Mr. Robinson 
said to you on that evening? — I will; Mr. 
Robinson said nothing unto to me, only “ Wili 
you rely upon my word?” said he; there was 
one unanimous voice “Yes,” I waited until I 
il 6 - a ™ reliancc > and the reliance was only 
this Men, go down and vote at eight o’clock in 
the morning.” I put my two hands m my pocket, 
and I walked over to the fire, and I stirred it up 

«mfcib P lo '■ mtd °' rn and made myse ® 

3582. Where was it that you poked the fire? 
— In the committee-rooms. 

*° 7 ° U “ ‘ ie ^ 

_ 3564 Did he say anything about relying upon 
his word at the post office ?— Not till he lot me 
into the committee-room. ° 

3585. Did he say anything, either at the post 
office or at the committee-room, that all would 
be right the day after the election?— I did not 
ash Mr. Robinson that question nor did Mr. 



Robinson tell me ; I did not hear Mr. Robin,* 
say any such thing. 

3586. Did you hear anyone sav it in Mr 
Robinson s presence that evening ?— No I heard 
the rumour of men through the committee-room 
of 10 days, but 1 knew not what it meant. 

3587. W as Mr. Robinson present at the time 1 
—I cannot say whether he was or not at that 
time. 



3588. Was anything said about you and the 
other freemen calling at any time afterwards 
upon Mr. Robinson ?— Not directly to me; I 
heard a rumour of it. 

3589. Did you hear Mr. Robinson tell any of 
you to call at any time at his place in Swift's- 
row ? — I did not hear him tell it ; I did not hear 
Mr. Robinson tell it. 

3590. Who did you hear tell it ?— A rumour. 

3591. What do you mean by a “ rumour”?— 
Why the freemen about the committee-room. 

3592. Did you hear any of the gentlemen in 
the committee talk about it? — I did not. 

3593. Did you afterwards call on Mr. Robin- 
son ? — I did. 

3594. When was that? — I was passing by one 
day. 

3595. How soon after the election? — A few 



3596. Was it about 10 days? — Not so long. 

3597 . Was it eight days ? — About five days to 
the best of my opinion; I think it was about 
that. 

3598. Did' you call upon him at his office in 
Swift’s-row ? — I did, and went in to see him. 

3599. Had you any talk with him ? — When I 
went in I said unto him, “ Now, sir, I have not 
called in to you to ask you any questions.” By 
this time (I am coming to it now) the petition 
was entered against Sir Arthur, and the conver- 
sation we entered into was about the petition. 

3600. Well? — That was all. 

3601. But you know the petition was not 
entered in five days after the election? — Oh, 
but I gave it you on my opinion. 

3602. You must answer me? — I will; I will 
answer you correctly. 

3603. Did you not tell me two minutes ago, 
that about five days after the election you called 
in at Swift’s-row with Robinson ? — I did. 

3604. Did you do so about five days after the 
election ? — I see that I was wrong in my state- 
ment there, but now I am perfectly right. 

3605. Now I ask you this ; did Mr. Robinson, 

when 
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when you called in on him, tell you to call 
a<min in two or three days? — Wait; let me just 

3606- Oh ! come ? — W ell, I cannot say whether 
he did or not. I cannot answer that question. 

I did not know. No, I did not hear him say 
anv such thing ; or if he said it, I did not com- 
prehend it. _ 

3607. Did he say anything to you?— We 
were talking about the petition, was not that the 
case, Mr- Bobinson ? 

3608. Answer my questions; do not mind 
Mr. Bobinson. Did he tell you to call in after 
two or three days, or after any number of days ; 
a few days ? — I did not comprehend his saying 
that, and I tell you I did not altogether hear 
him say it. If he said it, it was unknown to 
me. I did not hear him. 

3609. Might he have said it? — I do not 
know. 

3610. What did he say? — We were talking 
about the petition of Sir Arthur. 

3611. What did he say about the petition of 
Sir Arthur ? — We were just simply talking upon 
it. We thought that it would avail nothing. That 
was something similar to our conversation. 

3612. Did he say anything to the effect, that 
it would be all right after the petition was over ? 
— He did not say that word to me. 

3613. Nor anything like that ? —No. 

3614. Will you swear that? — I would swear 
that, but I know how that word came very well. 

3615. Very well ; tell us how it came ? — Well, 

I consider that this is an unlawful proceeding 
against me for to make either me or my words 
convict Sir Arthur by men coming up into my 
room. He said unto me, ** Now, Mr. Field, you 
are a freeman, and you got no money for your 
vote,” I understand. Then 1 said that I had 
not. "Well,” said he, "come with me, and I 
will bring you up to a gentleman who will see 
that you are rightified,” and he brought me up to 
the “ European” hotel, and there was a gentle- 
man there of the name of Mr. Grant, otherwise 
Carthey 

3616. You were going to say how the words 
“ all right” came to be mentioned ? — I want to 
bring it back now- 

Mr. Justice Keogh."] You had better be 
very cautious, and answer the questions that 
are put to you, and do not indulge in long 
speeches of that kind. 

3617. Mr. Hemphill.'] Was anything said about 
its being “ all right” to you ? — It was said in the 
Committe-room, but not directly, from Mr. Bo- 
binson to me. 

3618. Subsequently, when you called upon 



Mr. Bobinson, was there anything said of its 
being all right? — When I called on him in 
Swift’s-row ? 

3619. Yes, when you called on him in Swift’s- 
row ? — I cannot answer that question ; I do not 
think he did. 

3620. You will not swear he did not? — I 
would not swear that he did not, and I would not 
swear that he did. 

3621. Do you know a man of the name of 
Beckett ? — I do. 

3622. Do you know of Beckett having got a 
5 1. note in a cake shop ? — I do not know any- 
thing at all about it. 

3623. Did you ever hear it ? — It was rumoured 
so. 

3624. Do you know Bobert Smith? — I do. 

3625. Did Bobert Smith tell you anything 
about Beckett? — 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that this ques- 
tion could not be put. 

3626. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness)]. Did 
Bobert Smith go at any time with you to Mr. 
Robinson’s office ? — He did once. 

3627. Had Bobert Smith any conversation with 
Bobinson, in your hearing, about Beckett? — I 
do not know ; I did not hear any conversation, 
but there was a little conversation between Mr. 
Bobinson and him and I, but I did not hear any- 
thing about Mr. Beckett mentioned on that day 
in Mr. Bobinson’s presence. 

3628. Did Bobert Smith say to Bobinson 
anything about Beckett having got a 51. note? 
— I answered that before. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the ques- 
tion was not admissible. 

3629. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness).] Had 
Bobinson any conversation at all in your hearing 
about Beckett ? — 

Mr. M‘Donogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 

3630. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness).] Did 
Mr. Bobinson say anything to you about having 
Beckett’s name on a list? — 

Mr. M‘Donogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 

3631. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness).] Was 
there any list of the freemen mentioned by Mr. 
Bobinson at the time you called ? — 

Mr. Butt renewed the objection. 

M r. Hemphill argued against the objection. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas Fell White, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



3632. Were you working at 47, Dame-street? 
— I was. 

3633. And also in 24, Dame-street ? — No ; 
when you say 24, Dame-street, I was working in 
■$1, Dame-street, but not in reference to the city 
or Dublin Election Petition; I was connected 
with the county election in 24, Dame-street. 

3634. But at all events you were in 24, Dame- 
street? — I was. 

3635. Do you know the little room above- 
stairs ? — I do not. 

29. 



3636. They did not tell you about it ? — Indeed 
they did not. 

3637. And Mr. Alma never spoke to you about 
it ? — Never. 

3638. Until recently ? — Until after I had been 
subpoenaed here. 

3639. But while the election was going on did 
they conceal from you the existence of this 
room? — Certainly; I knew nothing about it, 
nor of any matters connected with it which have 
been detailed here. 

L 3640. You 
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T. F. White , 3640. You knew nothing about sending tele- 

Esq. grams in false names ? — I did not. 

3641. Did you yourself assist in the room in 

26 January 47 , Dame-street, in which Mr. William John- 
iH6g. stone was? — No. 

3642. Which was your department ? — I have 
been in that room frequently, but Mr. William- 
son more especially attended to matters of that 
kind, and scarcely ever left it ; Mr. Sutton and 
myself, and I without Mr. Sutton, went round 
through the various wards selecting canvassers, 
and arranging for their payment. 

3643. Then you had the principal share in 
selecting the canvassers and in arranging their 
payments ? — 1 should say so. 

3644. Do you know Campbell, the man with 
the red nose, whose name has been mentioned? 
—I do. 

3645. Had you known Campbell before the 
last election? — I have known him four or five 
years prior to the year 1865, when I was in the 
habit of practising before Mr. Shaw at the city 
of Dublin Revisions. 

3646. Was he then engaged as an inspector on 
the Conservative side? — He was, but not in the 
court in which I was. 

3647. You know he was? — I have no reason 
to doubt that he was. 

3648. Did you assist at the municipal election 
revisions? — Never at the municipal election re- 
vision. The only concern I ever had with the 
municipal elections was on an appeal. 

3649. Did you know Campbell to be con- 
nected with them also on the Conservative side 
as an inspector ? — Well, I cannot say of my own 
knowledge, but I had no reason to doubt it. 

3650. Did you see him about the matter? — I 
never attended at the municipal election, so 
I cannot tell you. 

3651. Did you know him to be connected with 
the poor law election of guardians ? — N 0. 

3652. Did you see him on the polling-day ? — 
I did. 

3653. Where ? — Once or twice, I think, about 
Dame street. 

3654. Were they freemen in your own depart- 
ment? — Very much in Mr. Williamson’s and 
my department, more than any person else; 
that is in going through the wards we took 
especial care to have proper canvassers to canvass 
the freemen in the different wards, and to bring 
them up to the poll in Green-street. 

3655. Then I may say that you and Mr. 
Williamson were at the head of that department? 
— Avowedly so. 

3656. In what position did you employ Camp- 
bell ? — I never employed Campbell directly, but 
when I went into Dame-street, in, I think the 
early part of the month of October (I have not 
the exact date ), I found that no street canvassing 
lists had been made out, and that it was necessary 
to make out street canvassing lists, the result of 
which is in that book of the freemen and rated 
occupiers and lodgers. I applied then to Mr. 
Goodman on the subject, and as well as I recol- 
lect, he mentioned Campbell as a man who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the freemen, who 
would check over the street-lists of the freemen, 
which is a work of very enormous magnitude. 
Mr. Welsh, I think, as well as I recollect, was 
employed about the same matter of the rated 
occupiers, and then I having to leave town, Mr. 
J ohn Byrne took the supervision of what I had 
set going. 



365?. When did he tale that?- Almn« „„ 
temporaneousty with my beginning the wort 

3658. When did you leave town X w ,. ■ 
and out of town. My sessions occur in the 

of October and I was away at my sessions : W 
whenever I had a spare month, the moment i £2 
spare time, I went to work again as hard “J 

3659. Had Campbell a sort of office in t- 

Datne-street ?— No ; Campbell was there in ft. * 
lower part of the house writing ont the 1„£! 
freeman s list, ana having about 10 or 12 clerb 
with copies of the different street-lists before 
them, trying to segregate them into separate 
street-lists; and it occupied them, I believe 
nearly three weeks. * 

3660. Didyoubelieve Campbell to be thcron.lv 

well acquainted with the freemen?— I believe 
that he having been an inspector of the freemen 
knew them very well. * 

3661. That is to say, knew them to speak to- 
knew the cut of a freeman ?— Well, I have told 
you the only reason I had for believing that. 

^ 3662. You saw him on the polling day ?— 

3663. Was he bringing up freemen to the poll, 
or was he only waiting at Green-street ?— I saw 
him bustling about in Green-street, but not doing 
anything particular on the one or two occasions 
that I saw him. 

3664. Were there not men employed duringthe 
day, to bring up freemen to the poll; that is to say, 
to go in a car for them and bring them up?— If 
you said " young men ” you would be nearer 
the mark. There were a number of young men 
whom Mr. Sutton, Mr. Williamson, and myself 
appointed the morning before the election, for 
the purpose of meeting every man when he came 
up to Green-street, and showing him his booth. 
The booths were extremely complicated. 

3665. Besides those young men, had you 
others, who were to go to the residences of the 
voters, and bring them up on cars ? — No. 

3666. I am not asking a word about car-hire, 
but had you persons to go to the residences of 
the voters, and bring them up? — There were 
canvassers named in different districts of the 
wards, who were to have seen after a certain 
number of men in each case. 

3667. Campbell was not one of them? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

3668. Was he at Green-street every time you 
weDt there that day ? — I cannot tell. 

3669. Did you see him more than once?— I 
will swear I did not see him more than twice, 
and I can only swear positively to the fact of 
having seen him once. 

3670. Were you speaking to h i m ? — Not that 
I recollect ; he may have said something to me ; 
there might have been a passing word, but I 
cannot recollect. 

3671. Your recollection would be, that you 
did not speak to him ? — Certainly. 

3672. Do you know a man named George 
Patrick Nugent ? — No. 

3673. You do not recollect him at all? — ho. 

3674. I suppose a number of voters may have 
spoken to you, and you do not. remember th«? 
names and appearances ? — An immense number 
of people spoke to me. 

3675. Were they not pestering you tor em- 
ployment and for money ?— Every person was 
pestering for employment. 

3676. And money ?-I do not think any £» 
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man actually asked me for money, but various 
hints were given to me which I indignantly re- 
pudiated ; they had an old coat to sell, and all 
that stuff. 

3677. Were not you known to be at the head 
of the freemens’ department on the Conservative 
side?— Yes. 

3678. Will you say that 200 or 300 men did 
not ask you for money directly ? — Indeed, I will. 

3679. * Or indirectly ? — I will. 

3680. Did you understand, by what the free- 
men said to you, that the greater number of them 
wanted to sell their votes to you ? — I think there 
were about 20 or 30 that did apply in person in 
Dame-street. 

3681. For money ? — What I understood to be 
an application for money. 

3682. That is, they wanted to be bribed? — 
They did. 

3683. Mr. Justice Keogh.\ Where did they 
apply ? — They applied in various parts; there 
were a great many people on the stairs, and some 
one or two men would, in the course of the day, 
say that . they wanted to see Mr. White, and 
called me on one side ; I will give you one 
instance ; one man said: “I have an old coat to 
sell”; and somebody else said something of that 
kind; and I dont know but the general applica- 
tion was more inferential than direct. 

3684. But at what place was this? — At the 
committee-rooms in 47, Dame-street. 

3685. Mr. Heron.'] Did you see any of those 
freemen signing the gratuitous letters? — I did 
see a good many sign, but not very many. 

3686. May I ask was this your idea? — Well, 

I cannot say exactly that that was my idea; I 
could not exactly say at this moment whose idea 
it was. 

3687. You are a legal man, was it your idea ? 
— I do not think I could take to myself the 
credit of it. 

3688. I do not mean the credit of carrying it 
into execution, but the credit of the originality 
of design, was not that yours? — Well, on my 
oath I could not tell exactly who originated it. 

3689. Were you, at all events, consulted about 
this gratuitous declaration ? — Certainly, it was a 
matter of conversation, that it was a very de- 
sirable thing that it should be done. 

3690. How many hundred are there of those? 
— I cannot tell you ; I suppose there are 60 or 
70 signed by solicitors employed in the wards, 
and an immense number signed by poll clerks, 
check clerks, and others. 

3691. Were they all paid ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

3692. But they were signed by solicitors ? — 
Yes. 

3693. By all the poll clei-ks and check clerks ? 
— Yes. 

3694. By a great number of canvassers ? — 
Yes. 

3695. And all those persons were voters ; did 
a single non-elector sign a single one of those 
documents? — Certainly not; there may have 
been, but as a general rule I imagine not. 

3696. Were you present when the cabinet- 
'"' m a .k^ rs UQ dertook to canvass the provost of 

Trinity College for nothing ; do you remember 
that ? — I never heard of it before. 

3697. You had enormous trouble in putting 
them into alphabetical order? — No. 

. 3698. Who directed those gratuitous declara- 
tions to be putin alphabetical order ?— They were 



put in alphabetical order yesterday evening for T 
your convenience. 

3699. Mr. Justice Keogh .] Can you form any 
estimate as to the number that were so signed ? 21 
— I should suppose there were about 300 or 400. 

3700. Mr. Heron.~\ Do you know Mr. Robinson, 
of Swifts-row ? — I know him now, since I have 
seen him in the Court out and he has been pointed 
out to me, but I never saw him before. 

3701. Then you did not know him to be in any 
way canvassing the freemen? — No, there may 
have been a M r. Robinson among the rest of the 
canvassers that I did not know of, but I did not 
identify him with that gentleman ; I do not know 
that gentleman ; I think I have seen him before, 
but if I did I forget his name. 

3702. You said you did not remember a man 
of the name of Nugent, that I asked you about ? 

— That is my answer. 

3703. Who is Nugent? — Perhaps you could 
inform me in what ward he was employed. 

3704. George Patrick Nugent, in Arran 
Quay Ward; did you employ him? — Yes, he 
was sent by me too; that was intended to be 
given to Mr. Saunders, (that was the other 
gentleman in Arran Quay Ward) to employ him 
to canvass about the 6th of November, and I 
found afterwards that his name was struck out, he 
not having acted. 

3705. When was it struck out ? — That I cannot 
tell you ; but before the day of Election, I 
should say. 

3706. Did he call on you immediately after 
the Election, on the 25th of November? — I 
should not know the man if I saw him at the 
present moment. 

3707. Do you know in whose handwriting 
those two envelopes, directed to Mr. George 
P. Nugent are ( handing two envelopes to the 
Witness) ? — I do not. 

3708. Have you any idea? — I have no idea at 
all. ■ 

3709. Did you believe them to be the same, or 
different? — Well, they are not the same cha- 
racter, so far as I can judge. 

3710. You heard a circular mentioned during 
this trial; you were in court most of the time? — 

I was. 

3711. You know the circular I mean; the 
mysterious circular?— Yes. 

3712. Did you ever see any document like 
that, before ? — No. 

3713. Did you ever hear of it? — I never heard 
of it. 

3714. Did any one ever come to you on the 
subject ? — No. 

3715. Did Nugent ever speak to you on the 
subject ? — Somebody may have spoken to me on 
the subject after the election ; I think there was 
some person came into Dame-street, and spoke to 
me in a somewhat similar way to that detailed by 
Mr. Meredith. 

3716. Did the man speak to you about the 
circular? — I think some man did speak to me 
about a circular. 

3717. That was soon after the election ? — Some 
three or four days after ; it was generally known 
in 47, Dame-street, that there were people who 
had gone to No. 3, Dame-street, with those cir- 
culars, and that they had found that there was 
nothing there. It was published in the news- 
papers, and I saw it in the “ Freeman’s Journal” 
the morning after. 

l 2 3718. Were 
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3718. Were you yourself at all connected with 
No, 3, Dame-street? — No. 

3719. That was the Conservative Registration 
Society ? — It was. 

3720. Did you go there at all? — I must pre- 
mise by telling you that I was connected with 
the conduct of the County Registration Revi- 
sion, that is at 24, Dame-street, and in conse- 
quence of being requested by Mr. Goodman, I 
attended the first four days ofthe revision, when 
I was not occupied with the county business, and 
acted professionally before Mr. Purcell. 

3721. Have you a list of the young men ? — 
I shall get it for you to-morrow ; I think it is in 
a green book. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Butt. 

3722. Do you know how Nugent voted at the 
el ection ? — Not now, I do not. 

3723. You were asked abo g ut this gratuitous 
declaration, and whether it wa your idea or not; 
when, in point of fact, was that document thought 
of or prepared ? — It was either in the early part 
of November, or the latter part of October. 

3724. Were you present at any consultation 
about preparing it?— I did not say there was a 
consultation, but there was a conversation, and 
it was generally considered desirable. 

_ 3725. For what purpose did you think it de- 
sirable?— In the first place it was desirable to 
negative the idea that there was any hiring of 
any kind for a ward, under the Statute ; and in 
the next place it was desirable that parties should 
not go all through the city, and then put forward 
claims afterwards against Sir Arthur Guinness. 

3726. So far as you were concerned, was that 
the only motive you had in preparing that decla- 
ration ? — That was the only motive, or those were 
the only motives. 

3727. You know what instructions were sent 
out to secretaries and agents at the ward com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

3728. “ You will reply to any person, being a 
voter, who applies for an appointment, that having 
regard to the Act of Parliament (a copy of 
which is posted in your committee-rooms) that 
such party cannot get employment for payment, 
without involving the loss of his vote; but if 
such voter he desirous of working and assisting 
the candidates, he must do so on the distinct 
understanding that he gives his services gra- 
tuitously, and without any promise of payment 
for same from the Candidates, or any one on 
their behalf ; and you will not employ anv person 
whatsoever without the authority of the con- 
ducting agents as far as you know, or as far 
as your influence could extend, were those in- 
structions carried out ? — To the letter, as far as 
I know. 

. 3729. Do you know of any person who did 
sign that gratuitous declaration being paid ? — I 
do not. 

3730. Who appointed the canvassers ?— I ap- 
pointed the greater portion of the canvassers in 
the wards. 

3731. But was the appointment of the can- 
vassers done by some of the agents? — Yes; in 
company with Mr. Sutton on one occasion, I 
went round the wards, and formed a kind of 
basis for canvassers ; they were afterwards added 
to according to the necessities of the ward and 
the number of voters to be brought up to poll ; 
some from time to time were added. 

37 32. As stated here the printed clause of the 



Act of Parliament was posted in eveiw „„„ ■ 
l-oom ?— It was. ev ery committee 

. 37 f • ? efol ; e At day ofthe pollin, Ton . 

3734. What ^id fi Ton%~« 
of the polling; you had inspector Tn the bj? 
of course ?— There were inspectors of eaVhl ‘ 
tact imtl the statutable inspectors, at the bUt 

each district ?_ I mean two gentlemen appoint 
to each committee, who had charge of'wo* 
ing np the matters from the coSmememeet 

Ic'Ja 1 ”3' thl “? to do with the electio” 

3(36. Had you tally agents ?— Yes 

3737. What was their duty? — The tall* 

agents would be the people like those that were 
at Green-street, that would meet the people and 
bring them up to vote. * 1 

3738. Was it not their duty “ to conduct the 

voter to the proper booth in which he is to be 
polled, and as soon as the voter has polled the 
tally agent is to return to the tally rooms and 
report himself to the inspector for further duty” ? 
— J ust so. } 



. 3739 - Was Campbell, on the day of the elec- 
tion, employed by you in any capacity, whatever, 
to your knowledge ! — Certainly not. 

3740. Who appointed those tally agents- 
whose duty was it to appoint them?— With re- 
gard to Green-street there were 40 or 50 ap- 
pointed by Mr. Williams and by Mr. Sutton 
and myself. 

3741. Could a tally agent have been appointed 
at Green-street, according to the practice that 
you pursued, without your knowledge ?— Cer- 
tainly not. It was my son that made out the 
list of the agents, and they were mostly young 
men, students of the college and others. 

3742. Had you students at the college who 
were tally agents ? — Yes. 

3743. Medical students? — Yes, they were 
mostly composed of them. 

3744. Those were not voters? — Those were 
not voters. 

3745. Those that were not voters did not sign 
the paper and were paid ? — Some of them were 
paid. 

3746. We have heard about 76 Capel-street ; 
did you know at the time of the election anything 
on earth about 76 Capel-street? — Nothing in the 
world. 

3747. Had you any reason to suspect or be- 
lieve that anyone was paying money there for 
votes ? — No, certainly not. 

3748. Did you know, or had you reason to 
believe, at the time of the election, so far as your 
knowledge extended, of any money having been 
paid on behalf of Sir Arthur Guinness for any 
purpose of bribery ? — None whatever. 

3749. Have you any knowledge of those tele- 
grams that you have heard of here being sent in 
the name of J. W. Johnstone? — No. 

3750. I mean at the time of the election. Of 
course you have heard of them since? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3751. Do you know of any payments of exyw* 
penses to outvoters? — No. 

3752. At the time of the election ? — Not at the 
time of the election. 

3753. The business on which Campbell was 

employed was, as I think you said, in making 
out the lists ? — Yes. ^ 

3754. Do 
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3754. Do you know why Campbell was selected 
for that? — Because he was the fittest man for 
the purpose. 

3755. Why ? — He had more knowledge of the 
freemen than any other person in the office at 

^3756. How did he acquire that? — As I have 
said, he had been inspector of the freemen for 
some years at the registration. 

3757. When were those lists on which he was 
employed completed ? — The perfect register did 
not come out this year until the 1st of Novem- 
ber. We had, in making out these street lists, 
to rely upon the books that had been used by 
the different gentlemen practising in the courts, 
and they were necessarily imperfect; and re- 
vised lists had to be made after the register 
came out, which was about the 5th or 6th, I 
think, when we first could get perfect copies of 
the register. It was very hard to get them ; and 
that brought it down to within about the 12th 
or 13th, or thereabouts ; and after that Campbell 
remained in the same room and received tha 
reports, which he subsequently gave to me, of 
the results of the canvass of the freemen in the 
northern district of the county, and in the south- 
ern district of the county, which I managed 
without any committee, there being no com- 



mitees for that place. He, in point of fact, y p White 
checked the lists in that place and handed them ’ jggq. 
to me, I not being there on all occasions. 

3758. But when were the books completed? — 3 q January 

I think about the 20th. 186g. 

3759. Did he, then, continue doing that other 
business in the office ? — He did up to the day 
before the election, or a day or two before the 
election. 

3760. Had you ever employed him for any- 
thing except that? — No. 

3761. To your knowledge, was he employed 
for any other purpose than what you have stated? 

—No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Heron. 

3762. When my learned friend Mr. Butt asked 
you about payments to out-voters, did you say, 

“ Not at the time of the election” ? Do you mean 
to say that you never heard of payments to the 
out- voters ? — I never heard of payments to the 

out-voters since up to within 1 do not know 

whether I am bound to say to what period, but I 

did hear of it since 1 can shortly answer you; 

I heard within the last three or four days the 
evidence which Mr. Alma gave here to-day. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



William Booth, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Litton. 



3763. Did any person call upon you upon the 
morning of the election? — Yes. 

3764. Who was that? — A young man that 
works on the “ Express” that I know perfectly 
well, Mr. Tierney; but I never could see him 
since, though I have hunted for him. 

3765. Do you mean the newspaper?— I mean 
the newspaper in Parliament-street. 

3766. What did he say to you? — I was at 
work in my shirt sleeves at No. 12, Dame-street, 
Mr. Kavanagh’s, when he came to me and said, 

“ Will you come and vote ?” “ No, I will not,” 
says I, “ unless I am enumerated for my labour.” 

I was stripped at the time. He went away, and 
he came back again, and all my shopmates said, 

“ Do not go with him;” so I was determined not 
to go. There is no mistake about it. So he 
came back again, and then he ran round the 
back way the whole week after me up to the 
place where I lived. 

3767. Did he bring you anywhere ? — Yes ; of 
course he brought me over into 79, Dame- 
street. 

3768. Were you employed there? — Then I 
saw Mr. Manning, Alderman Manning, and a 
gentleman, a little man of the name, I think, of 
Hogan ; and I seen a gentleman here to-day, I 
think that is him there ( pointing to a person in 
court) that polled me, that has the wig on him. 

3769. Is it Mr. Byrne? — I think that is the 
young gentleman who polled me. 

3770. Did Alderman Manning say anything to 
you when you saw him upon that occasion, or did 
you say anything to him?— Yes; I told him I 
would not vote unless I got paid for it. 

3771. What did he say? — He said that I 
would be enumerated, and then he ordered a 
car, and before I went on the car I had to sign 
a paper ; I had not time to read it. 

3772. Did you sign in the room? — Yes, of 
course I did, before Mr. Hogan and Alderman 
Manning. 

29. 



3773. Was that before the day of the polling? W. Booth. 

— That was the day of the polling, before I went 

to poll, and then I was ordered to come back 
when I polled. 

3774. Did you poll? — Certainly I did, of 

course on a car to the door, and then I was 

employed for the day. 

3775. Is that your handwriting ( handing a 
paper to the Witness) ? — That is my writing. 

3776. When you came back, liow were you 
employed for the rest of the day? — I was going 
about for voters during the whole day. 

3777. When the work was over did you see 
Alderman M anning ? — I asked A lderman Manning 
himself; I asked him would he be so kind as 
give me the price of refreshments, for I never 
done anything the whole day. 

3778. You never got anything to eat? — 

Neither I did, and he said not; but he walked 
round about, and he put his hand in his pocket 
and he handed to a man at the door a two- 
shilling piece, at which the man at the door 
smiled, and handed it to me. 

3779. Do you know who that man was? — I do 
not, indeed. 

3780. Would you know him again if you saw 
him ? — I would not. 

3781. Did you call again on the Alderman ? — 

I never called upon him ; I went by Mr. Hogan’s 
desire up to the Committee. 

3782. Who is Mr. Hogan? — A man co- 
partner with Alderman Manning ; and he told 
me I would be all right when I came out up in 
Dame-street. 

3783. He told you to go where? — To Dame- 
street, to the head committee-room. 

3784. To the same place were you saw Mr. 

Hogan ? — No ; not at all ; down lower. 

3785. What is the Christian name of Mr. 

Hogan? — I do not know what is name is ; I seen 
hinf going into the committee-rooms, and he said, 

« All right, call to-morrow” ; and Tierney out of 

L 3 the 
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W ■ Booth, the “ Express” called me out of the shop three 
“ times after that, and I lost my time going up and 

8fi >Uar ^ » and when I went up and produced a 

paper that I was to be paid for my day, I got 
nothing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exliam. 

3786. Where did you first tell about this ? — 
Well, I could not tell you, but I tell you the 
truth ; I am upon my oath. 

3787. Whom did you first tell about this ? — 
The first man that I told about it was Mr. Gillies 
in Capel-street. 

3788. That is the man that keeps a public- 
house at the corner ? — That is the very man. 

3789. Did he send for you? — I went volun- 
tarily. 

3790. Did you get anything to drink there ? — 
Of course I did. 

3791. Did you get anything else besides drink? 
— I did. 

3792. How much? — Fifteen shillings. 

3793. That was the first time ? — That was the 
first time. 

3794. Before that, did you tell anybody else; 
the agent ? — No. 

3795. Did any one offer you any money if you 
would tell ? — No. 

3796. Will you swear that? — People offered 
me money, but I would not speak about it. 

3797. But I want to know who did offer you 
the money ? — Why, I got a pound. 

3798. Who gave you the pound? — A gentleman 
in Gardner-street. 

3799. Who was he? — Indeed I do not know. 

3800. What house is it? — It is in Gardner- 
street. 

3801. .What number? — I cannot tell you. 

3802. Is it upper, lower, or middle ? — It is 
just a few doors from the corner. 

3803. Who took you to that gentleman? — 
George MacDonnell, the brass-founder. 

3804. When did you go to that gentleman ? — 
Last week, last Wednesday, I think. 

3805. He gave you a pound? — Yes. 

3806. Did anybody else offer you money ? — 
No. 



3807. Did you ever get a letter from at™,, 

asking you to call on him ?— No. - one 

3808. Never?— Yes, I did, but that 

the way from Mr. ; I cannot tell vou hj 

name; he isconduoter or head man of theLiberJ 

il p T *° Kav “ agh ’ s b 

3809. Do you know that gentleman’s name’— 
1 could not tell, upon my oath. 

3810. Will you swear that you cannot tell tha 
gentlemans name ?— Really, I cannot teU th P 
gentleman’s name. 

3811. Do you know him?— Yes, I know him 
as well as I know myself. 

3812. Is that the letter yon got from him 
{handing a paper to the Witness) ?— That is it 

3813. Do you know now who he is?— I do- 
I know him perfectly well, if I seen him. ’ 

3814. “My dear Booth, — Give me a call 
here at your first convenience ; it may be worth 
your while.— Yours, B. Connell.— 73, Dame- 
street” ; is that the gentleman ? — Yes. 

3815. That is the gentleman that you say is 
the manager for the Liberal side ? — Yes. 

3816. When did you get that letter from him? 
I could not really tell you the date; it was when 
I was looking to be paid for my time that I got 
the letter; after I voted and all. 

3817. Was it after you had been at Gillies’s 
or before it?— Oh, long after I had been at 
Gillies’s. 

3818. Did you give him a call after you got 
that letter ? — I did not. I never called on him 
again. 

3819. Did you call on Mr. Conwell? — No; I 
called on the man that came to see me in my 
shirt sleeves, and by the same token he told me 
I was a rascal for voting as I did. 

3820. Did he offer you any money? — Yes; 
he said he would give me 50?. 

3821. If you swore that you were promised to 
get money, or if you had got money for voting 
for Sir Arthur Guinness? — Yes, if I said that 

3822. You did not tell him you would not say 
that because you had not been offered it? — That 
is the truth. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mrs. Mary Ann Jesson, sworn; Examined by Mr. O'Shaughnessy. 



Mrs. 3823. 

M. A. Jesson. Yes. 



Are you the widow of Richard Jesson ? 



3824. He is dead, I believe ? — Yes. 

3825. When did he die ? — On the 16th of this 
month. 

3826. Since the election ? — Yes. 

3827 . Do you remember a man named Ben- 
jamin Warren calling at your husband’s house? 
— Yes. 

3828. Had you any conversation with him ? — 
No ; hut I listened to what he said to my hus- 
band. 

3829. What did he say to him?— He told him 
to vote for Guinness and Plunket, and that he 
would be decently dealt with. That was the 
first time he called, and then lie came the day 
before the election and told him to rely upon 
that, that he would be handsomely rewarded if 
he went at 7 o’clock the next morning to Inns 
Quay. 

3830. What did he say exactly, or the first 
time that he called there ; did he say besides 
that he would be handsomely treated? — No; 



that he might rely upon him that he would be 
handsomely treated. 

3831. And the next time that he called what 
did he say ? — It was the day before the election. 

3832. Then he only called twice altogether? 
— That was all. Warren was brought by a per- 
son named James Hall, a freeman. 

3833. What happened the second time ?— He 
gave him a bit of a note to go to InDS Quay in 
the morning, and that he would be handsomely 
rewarded : to go to Inns quay, am I be brought 
from there to the polling booth ; and my husband 
did go, and my son along with him. My son 
has no vote, but he was with my husband all 
through. 

Benjamin Warren was called forward. 

3834. Mr. O'Shaughnessy (to the Witno*).] 
Was this the man who called upon your husband . 
Yes. 

3835. And your husband went? — Yes, and 
voted for Messrs. Guinness and Plunket. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 



3830. When did vour husband die? — The 16th 
of this month, fie got cold going out of 
Warren’s house two days after, to see why he 
was not paid for his vote. 

3837. When did you first mention about what 
you are after telling here to-day? — Not until 
last Friday. 

3838. After your husband’s death ? — Yes. 

3839. Who did you tell ? — A man of the name 
of Walker, who came to my own place. 

3840. When did he come? — On Friday last, 
and a man named Hagarty. 

3841. Did they tell you they were getting up 
evidence about the petition?— No, they did not ; 
they asked me did I hear any discourse between 
Mr. W arren and my husband, and I said I did 
about the election. 

3842. About money? — About the election; 
so I told them what 1 heard, and they took it 
down on a bit of paper. 

3843. And what were you to get ?— I was not 



promised anything. 

3844. Now will you swear that they did not 
say that if you gave evidence here it would be 
the better for you?— No, they said I would be 
paid for my time. 

3845. Did they tell you what you were to 
g e t?_No, they brought me to. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
office, and took my son out of his work. 

8346. When you went to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
office did you get any money ?— I got 5 s. for my 
boy’s dav and my own. 

3847. ’ And did he get anything ? — I do not 
know ; 2 s. for the two summonses, my son’s and 



my own. 

3848. Had you known Warren before? — I 
never seen him until he was brought in by James 
Hall. 

3849. Did you ever see him since ? — I did. 

3850. When? — I saw him in court on Saturday. 

3851. And you never saw him from the time 



that he came to your husband’s on that occasion 
till you saw him here ? — No, I did not. j 

3852. Were you here when Hagarty and 
Walker were examined ? — I was. 

. 3853. Is it the same Walker and Hagarty that 
were on the table here?— Yes; I know Mr. 
W alker well. 

3854. Had you a talk with them in court 
since this began ? — No, not a word ; they never 
spoke to me. 

3855. Were you sitting in the gallery ? — I was. 

3856. Did you point out Mr. Warren to any- 
body ?— No. 

3857. Did anybody point him out where he 
was sitting, to you? — No, but my son knew him, 
and I knew him myself. 

3858. Did your son point him out, or call your 
attention to him ? — Before I saw him he said 
“ There is Mr. Warren.” 

3859. He told you that was Mr. Warren? — 
Oh no, I knew him myself ; says he “ Mr. 
Warren is here,” and then I looked round and 
saw him. 

3860. And he said your husband would be 
decently treated? — Yes, and handsomely re- 
warded, when he left the note to tell him to go 
to Inns Quay at 7 o’clock on the morning of the 
polling. 

3861. Did your husband get any money ? — 
For his vote ? 

3862. Yes? — Not one farthing. 

3863. Had he been long a freeman? — Yes; 
he is freeman a good many years ; I believe 20 
years. 

3864. Had he always voted in one way? — No, 
he had not. 

Re-examined by Mr. O' Shaughnessy. 

3865. For whom had he voted ? — He voted at 
the last election but one for Mr. Pim, and he 
always voted on the Liberal side until this elec- 
tion. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Joseph Jesson sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



3866. Are you the son of Richard Jesson, the 
poor man that died lately ? — Yes. 

3867. And of that woman who was examined 
just now ? — Yes. 

3868. Do you know Mr. Benjamin Warren ? 
—Yes. 

3869. Did Benjamin Warren call at your shop 
the day before the last election for the city ? — 
Yes. 

3870. Were you present when he called? — I 
was. 

3871. Did you hear any talk between him and 
your father about voting ? — I did. 

3872. What did he say to your father ? — He 
said he would be rewarded if he would vote 
for Guinness and Plunket. 

3873. Was there any one present besides your- 
self and your father; was Hogan there? — Yes, 
and my mother. 

A 3874. Did your father promise to vote then ?— 
Yes, he did. 

3875. Did you go with your father the next 
day to vote ? — Yes, I did. 

3876. Did you go first to Dame-street, to any 
of the ward-rooms, to Inns Quay? — Yes. 

3877. With your father? — Yes, I did. 

29. 



3878. Did you see the gentlemen that were in 
the room at Inns Quay ? — Yes, I did. 

3879. Do you know the names of any of the 
gentlemen that were there that morning ? — No, 
I do not. 

3880. After being at Inns Quay did you go up 
to Green-street with your father ? — I did. 

3881. Did you go on a car? — No; we walked 



up. t 

3882. Did anyone go with you? — Yes. 

3883. Who ? — That same man Benjamin 
Warren. 

3884. Did they bring you up to the polling- 
place ? — Yes. 

3885. About what hour in the morning was it 

that your father got here ? — At about a quarter 
to nine o’clock. . 

3886. Did you hear your father vote for Guin- 
ness and Plunket ? — I did. 

3887. When you were walking up from Inns 
Quay to Green-street did Benjamin Warren say 
anything to your father about what he would get 
for his vote ? — I do not know. 

3888. You did not hear any conversation of 



that sort? — No. 
L 4 



3889. Did 



Mrs. 

.A. Jesson. 

> January 
1869. 



J. Jesson. 
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J. Jesson. 3889. Did you see your father get any money 
afterwards ? — No. 

26 January 3890. Did you at any time go with your father 
lv t> ®* to see Warren after the election ? — I did. 

3891. At Donnybrook ? — Yes. 

3892. About how soon after the election was 
that ? — About two days. 



thing 9 ?-^ 4 y °" r fa,h " r * Sk a,v 

J 8 JU'e h “ tWaS ' lW bet,Teen ? -He TO 

3895. Did he see Warren at any time afrnr 
that when you were with him ?— Nof “ 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas Henry Parkinson, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



T.H. 3896. Your offices are at 29, Dame-street? — 
Parkinson, Yes. 

E sc b 3897. Are they the same offices with the 
Conservative Registration Society or are they 
different? — They are in the same house. 

3898. But have you different offices ? — I have. 

3899. Who keeps the Conservative Registra- 
tion Societie’s Office ? — I took the apartments. I 
was then secretary of the Registration Society ; 
and they continued to remain there, and they 
paid me so much, I being liable for the whole. 

3900. Then you have not the whole house ? — 
No, I do not consider that I have ; the premises 
were taken for the purpose I told you. 

3901. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] A great, number of 
gentlemen have separate offices there, have they 
not ? — A great number are registered there. 

3902. Mr. Heron."] Do you know anv of the 
arrangements about the car hire for G-uinness 
and Plunket ? — I do not know, because I did not 
interfere in the slightest degree whatever with 
the car hire. I had no interest whatever in the 
matter, nor was I ever an agent in the slightest 
degree for the election. 

3903. By whom was the car department 
managed from October 24th? — It was managed, 
not from my office but in the County Registra- 
tion Office. 

3904. Who are the gentlemen that have the 

management of it there? — I consider that Mr. 
Jerrard 

3905. Mr. McDonogh.] Do not tell us what 
you consider but what you know ? — I mean only 
to tell what I know. Mr. Jerrard is the chief 
secretary of the Registration Society, and being 
the chief man of the office, I conclude that he 
is the man that had the management of the car 
department, 

3906. Mr. Heron.] Is that Mr. John Jerrard 
or Mr. Samuel Jerrard ? — Mr. John Jerrard. 

3907 . Who is now a barrister ?-— He is ; Mr. 
Samuel Jerrard has nothing whatever to say to 
that establishment and never had. 

3908. Do you know anything about the little 
room upstairs where Mr. Crossthwaite was ? — 
I do. 

3909. Do you know Mr. Davenport Cross- 
thwaite ? — I do. 

3910. Who is he? — He is a person I am ac- 
quainted with. 

3911. Where does he live?— I really do not 
know where he lives. 

3912. Is he a Dublin man? — He is a Dublin 
man. I hav^ always believed him to be so. 

3913. Is he anything by profession ?— I think 
not. 

3914. When did he come to take up the rooms 
in No. 24 ? — He came about the election time. 

3915. How long had you known him pre- 
viously ?— On and off 1'or a length of time. 

, 3916. Did you know that he was sending 

telegrams and writing letters under the name of 
** J. Wilson Johnstone ”? — I did not know di- 



j.-' ’ V -*• oeneved he was 

doing so ; but I did not see him doing anythin? 
nor was I m the room. J 

3917. Did you know him to be acting under 
the name of J. Wilson Johnstone ?— I think he 
must have been because letters came to the 
house directed to Wilson Johnstone. 

3918. Who took the letters ?— They got into 

his hands. 0 



f JWjj- 1 Presume there was no letter-box with 
‘ J. Wilson Johnstone ” on the front door of the 
house ? — N o. 



3920. Into whose letter box were they put?— 
They were thrown into my box. They were 
sometimes thrown into the other boxes, promis- 
cously I may say, but whenever I met with them 
in my box 

. 3921- When you met with them in your box 
did you send them up stairs by your messenger 
to Mr. Crossthwaite ? — Yes. 

3922. Who told you to do so? — I cannot bear 
in my recollection, but I knew what it was for; 
they went to ihe proper place ; they were not 
for my office. 

3923. You yourself never entered that little 
room above ? — I do not say that I never en- 
tered it, because the premises are convenient to 
everyone. 

3924. Was that one of your suite of chambers? 
— It was an empty room, which was very little 
occupied ; in fact, it was unoccupied by myself 
and the Registration Society. 

3925. Did you give it for that purpose?— I 
think I did. 

3926. Who asked you to give it ? — I really 
cannot recollect. 

3927. Do you know Mr. William Johnstone? 
— I do. 

3928. Was he over there? — He was not. 

3929. Did he ask you? — There might have 
been some conversation between him and me, 
but I really cannot recollect how it occurred. 

3930. 1 must ask you to try and remember, and 
tell his Lordship who asked you to give this 
room to Crossthwaite ? — I did not give it directly 
to Crossthwaite ; I heard there was a necessity 

that that there was a correspondence, and that 

24, Dame-street, was an open place, and I 
thought I was serving the business by letting 
them have the room. 

3931. Did you know that the correspondence 
was carried on in a false name ? — I did not, be- 
cause I never saw such a person as Wilson John- 
stone ; I do not know such a person. 

3932. You never heard of there being such a 

man in Dublin ? — No. # 

3933. Have you known William J ohnstone for 
a long time ? — Yes. 

3934. You said you were not an agent for the 
city election ? — No. , 

3935. You used to be over in No. 47 occa- 
sionally? — No; I give you the only instance 
that I can charge my memory with going ; it was 

when 
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when I went to ascertain -what would be a con- 
venient time for the sheriff to fix the clay of the 
election; I felt interested for both the city and for 
the county; I had the management of the county, 
and on that occasion I did go over to 47, Dame- 
street to consult about the day to be fixed ; and 
further than that I cannot charge my memory, 
for I had quite enough to do without interfering, 
nor did I take upon myself in the least degree to 
interfere. 

3936. I presume you were not paid for the 
use of this little room ?— Oh, certainly not. 

3937. How was that little room situated as 
regards your own office ? — At the very top of 
the house. 

3938. And separated by the other chambers 
from your office ? — The chambers immediately 
underneath are mine, and occupied by me. 

3939. Immediately underneath that little 
room? — Yes. 

3940. Your chambers must be on the third 
storey ? — Yes. 

3941. And this was on the fourth storey ? — 
Yes. 

3942. How many rooms had he?— There were 
two open there for him. 

3943. "Who were the young men he had with 
him ?— I do not know ; I never saw any. 

3944. You did not know whom he employed? 
— I did not. 

3945. Did he ask you for any of your own 
clerks, and did you refuse ? — No, he never asked 
me for any of my own clerks. 

3946. When did you last see Crossthwaite ? — 
I have not seen Crossthwaite for, I suppose, a 
fortnight; I do not know really; you ask me 
when, but I cannot say that I miss him for more 
than a fortnight. 

3947. Did you miss him ? — I do not miss him 
because he is not a companion of mine ; he is 
not connected with me in any way ; but I have 
not seen him, I think, for about a fortnight 

3948. Do you know whether he lives in Dub- 
lin ?— I do not. 

3949. Have you never heard ? — Possibly. 

3950. Was it he that introduced himself to you 
in Dame-street, to tell you what was going on ? 
—He did not tell me what was going on. 

3951. Did Mr. Sutton speak to you upon the 
subject ? — No. 

3952. Or Mr. Williamson ?— No. 

3953. Or Mr. Johnstone? — Mr. J ohnstone and 
I had some conversation. 

3954. What was it? — About out-voters. 

3955. Mr. Justice Keogh.] What was the con- 
versation ? — I heard that he was the person to 
have the looking after that department, and he 
thereupon suggested that it would be a conve- 
nient place for that business to be transacted, in 
24, Dame-street. 

3956. Mr. Heron.'] Do you mean convenient 



in locality, or convenient for another reason ? — 
Convenient for the purpose that it was intended 
to carry out. 

3957. I presume that the rooms at the top of 
the house of No. 24, Dame-street are not as good 
as the drawing-room in 47, Dame-street? — I 
suppose not, garrets are very seldom good rooms. 

3958. Do you mean convenient as you under- 
stood for the purpose of concealment, in order 
that it should not be known to Mr. Sutton ? — I 
never had a thought about Mr. Sutton at all. 

3959. Did you understand that it should not 
be known to Mr. Sutton ? — I do not say that I 
never drew any conclusion of that kind. 

3960. Was it to be concealed from every one 
as far as possible ? — It was not to be a public 
thing. 

3961. Was it to be concealed? — I considered 
that it was not to be a public thing ; I thought 
it was better not. 

3962. Why ? — Because I was under the im- 
pression that some questions would be raised 
about it. 

3963. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Mr. William John- 
stone spoke to you upon this matter, and said that 
it would be desirable to have this room; did 
he mention who the person was that was to be 
in the room?— He did not. 

3964. Then, in fact, why did you give it to 
Mr. Crossthwaite? — Because Mr. Crossthwaite, 
or any person who I had any reason to know was 
coming from the offices for the election on the 
opposite side of the street, I would have been 
quite willing to give it to him or anybody else. 

3965. Had you reason to believe that Mr. 
Crossthwaite came from the opposite side of the 
street? — I drew my conclusion that he was the 
person ; I considered that the moment that Mr. 
Crossthwaite came I knew that he was the per- 
son. 

3966. Mr. Heron.] Will you describe Mr. 
Crossthwaite’s appearance? — Rather under sta- 
ture, round face, and wears spectacles. 

3967. What complexion ? — I would say dark- 
ish. 

3968. What age is he ? — Perhaps between 40 
and 50. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

3969. Did you say to my learned friend Mr. 
Heron that you did not know the arrangements 
about the cars? — Pardon me for a moment; 
I saw that there was business going on in the 
registration office near my own, but further 
than that I did not know._ 

3970. You know nothing about tire arrange- 
ments as to cars? — I never interfered in the 
least. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



T. H. 

Parkinson , 
Esq. 

26 January 
l86g. 



William Johnstone, Esq., recalled; and further Examined by Mr. Heron. 



3971. Have you recognised any more tele- 
grams as being in your handwriting ? — No. 

■3972. Do you know Mr. Davenport Cross- 
thwaite ? — I have seen him. 

3973. When did you see him last? — Not since 
about the 10th of November; about a fortnight 
before the election. 

3974. Did you believe him to be John Wilson 
29. 



Johnstone ? — From what I have heard since I 
came into court. 

Mr. McDonogh objected to this evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] If you wish now to 
explain anything frankly you have an op- 
portunity of setting yourself right with the 
court, and I should be glad if you could or 
]y£ wDuld 



W. 

Johnstone, 

Esq. 
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W. 'would do so ; pray attend to the questions, 

Johnstone, and speak with the same frankness as you 

Esq. have seen other witnesses do. 

20 January 3975. Mr. Heron (to the Witness').'] "Was it 
1-869. arranged between you and Mr. Crosslhwaite 
that he was to go to 24, Dame-street? — I think 
not 

3976. You never spoke on the subject? — I 
think not. 

3977. You have already told us what you said 
to Mr. Henry Foster ; was it since that that you 
saw Ci’ossthwaite last? — I think not. 

3978. You saw Foster about a fortnight, before 
the election? — About a fortnight before the 
election. 

3979. And you saw Crosstliwaite on the 10th 
of November? — Do not fix me to the exact day ; 
it is as near as I can recollect 

3980. Why did you mention the date of the 
10th of November? — Because I thought it was 
abou t a fortnight before the election. 

3981. Where was the last interview that you 
had with Crossth waite? — I think the last time 
I saw Crossthwaite was in Eustaee-street. 

3982. In whose house ? — In a house belonging 
to Mr. White. 

3983. Do you mean Mr. White, the tea mer- 
chant? — And Mr. Cottell. 

3984. "What is Mr. Cottell? — He is a merchant. 

3985. At what hour of the day ? — I should say 
it would be about 12 o’clock, to the best of my 
recollection. 

3986. By appointment ? — No. 

3987. By accident? — By accident. 

3988. "Who else were there ? — No one else. 

3989. Were you looking then for a man to be 
in the position of J. Wilson J ohnstone ? — I was 
not. 

3990. Did you hesitate that time; did you 
ever look for a man to be in the position of J. 
Wilson Johnstone? — No. 

3991. Who is Mr. Crossthwaite? — I cannot 
tell. 

3992. Had you known him before that time ? 
—No. 

3993. Did you ever see him before you saw 
him at Mr. Cottell’s? — I had. 

3994. Where ? — Iu my own office. 

3995. Did he call upon you ? — He did. 

3996. And introduce himself to you ? — He did. 

3997. On whose introduction ? — Mr. Foster’s. 

3998. What name did this man give you as 
his own name ? — I think it was Mr. Davenport 
Crossthwaite. 

3999. Are you sure ? — I think he handed me 
an envelope, as well as I can recollect, with the 
name of Davenport Crossthwaite upon it, from 
Mr. Henry Forster. 

4000. Now, Mr. William Johnstone, tell his 
Lordship all that occurred between you and 
Crossthwaite in that first interview, or will you 
put me to ask questions in the way that I shall 
be obliged to do ? — I think it was arranged on 
that occasion that communication was to be had 
with the out-voters ; and what arrangements 
were made about it I did not know at the time, 
but it was to be arranged; at that time there 
was not any arrangement. 

4001. Did he then tell you that he was to be 



the man that was to communicate with the rf 
voters; those communications that conkl 
come from Mr SuW-tfo, I waatoWelJ 
as 1 mentioned before, a communication wifi, 
out-voters, and Mr. Crossthwaite was to Vt 
me. Afterwards that arrangement wic 
off, and I did not see Mr. Crossthwaite from tW 
day to this. u ‘ ai 

4002. Was that the only time that yon e „ r 
saw him ?— I think that was the last time that T 
ever saw him ; not in my office, but in Eustam 
street. 



4003. But on that occasion, in your own office 
was it arranged that he was to assist you in the 
out-voters’ department ? — Yes. 

4004. And to be paid ? — I could not tell about 



4005. Do you believe that he was to work for 
nothing? -I really do think he was. 

4006. How soon after that was it that you saw 
him in Mr. Cottell’s ? — I think it was three or 
four days afterwards. 



4007. What is the earliest telegram in the 
name of “ Wilson Johnstone”? — I could not say. 

4008. On your oath, is it not a fortnight before 
the election ? — I could not say from my recollec- 
tion. 



4009. At the time of the interview in Mr. 
Cottell’s, did you not know that telegrams were 
going in the name of “ J. Wilson Johnstone”?— 
No, I did not ; because I believed there were not 
any at that time. I did not think there were 
any at the time I saw him in Mr. Cottell’s. 

4010. When first did letters come?— Oh, I 
could not tell that, for the letters had been 
received in the committee-rooms which were 
handed over to me. 



4011. To J. Wilson Johnstone ? — No, I do not 
know as to that. 



4012. Is that all the explanation that you have 
to give ?— That is all the explanation that I have 
to give. 

4013. Have you told the whole truth ? — I have 
told the whole truth. 



4014. Did you speak to Mr. Parkinson about 
taking 24, Dame-street ? — There was a conver- 
sation between Mr. Parkinson and me, about 
taking it, and getting the use of one of the rooms 
in that establishment, but whether it was a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Parkinson’s or came from myselfj 
1 really cannot tell. 

4015. Do you mean to suggest for a moment; 
that Mr. Parkinson suggested the plan?— Well, 
I do not know ; I was at a loss for an apartment 
which would be convenient and separate from the 
one where I was working in 47 ; it was given 
gratuitously, that is all I know ; there was nothiig 
paid for it that I am aware of. 

401 6. Did you speak to Mr. Parkinson before 
you saw Crossthwaite, about taking a room .in 
24, Dame-street ? — I did not see Crossthwaite 
after speaking to Mr. Parkinson. 

4017. Had you had an interview with Cross- 
thwaite before you spoke to Mr. Parkinson ?— 
The interview I allude to was before I 6poke to 
Parkinson. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Wednesday , 27 th January 1869. 



Woodlock and Foley ------ Petitioners. 

Quinness --------- Respondent. 



Mr. Hemphill applied to have the bill of particulars amended by inserting the names of 
Michael Richard Stead and Thomas Coucher. 

Mr. McDonogh was heard against the application. 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated that he should allow the bill of particulars to be amended as 
requested. 



Me. Rudolpuus Mortimer re-called, and further Examined by Mr. Heron. 



4018. Had you any money in your possession 
for the business of the election? — Not a penny. 

4019. And you did not give any money for 
the business of the election? — Not a penny, nor 
did I ever receive a penny of Sir Arthur 
Guinness’s money in my life. 



4020. Do you know 76, Capel -street ? — No, 
I never was there, and I do not know where 
it is. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 



Peter Lenahan, Peter Monahan, and Andrew Monahan, sworn ; Examined by 
Mr. Heron. 



4021. Have the three of you gone over this 
bundle of papers ( handing some telegrams to the 
Witnesses')? — ( Lenahan .) Yes. 

4022. Can you trace that bundle to any par- 
ticular message ? — No. 

4023. Which of you can identify the receipted 
docket for those three telegrams ( handing some 
papers to the Witnesses') ; are those the telegrams 
to which the receipt docket refers? — ( Andrew 
Monahan ■) The receipt might refer to either of 
those three, or to another which was sent on the 
same day. 

4024. Is that receipt here ? — No, it is at 
Liverpool. 

4025. Where is that telegram sent ?■ — There is 
one of them sent to Shrewsbury ; another to 
Edinburgh ; and a third to Bristol. 

4026. In whose handwriting is the receipt 
docket?— (Lenahan.) In mine. 

4027. Does that refer to either of those three 
or to a fourth ? — I do not know. 

4028. Which of you identified it? — ( Andrew 
Monahan .) I say it may refer to either of them 
or to a fourth. 

4029. Mr. Justice Keogh. Are all those three 
Bent to the same person ? — No ; one of them is 
Bent to Shrewsbury. 

4030. Were they to different persons? — Yes. 

4031. It may refer to any one of those three 
or to a fourth ? — Yes. 

4032. Mr. jETeron.] This one is to “ Jamieson, 
Belgrave Terrace, Brighton;” which of you 
identifies the receipt docket as corresponding to 

telegram ( handing a paper to the Witnesses') ? 
—{ Lenahan .) That is mine. 

4033. How do you identify the receipt docket 
with the telegram? — There was no other mes- 
sage sent to Brighton that day but this one. 

4034. This is a telegram to “ Pickie, Dun- 
dalk ; ” which of you can identify it ( handing a 



paper to the Witnesses')? — (Lenahan.’) I took that 
message; it may refer to this message, but I 
could not say ; there were two or three sent to 
Dundalk in the day. 

4035. Which of you took this one ; this is to 
Campbell, at Birmingham ( handing a paper to 
the Witnesses)? — ( Andrew Monahan.) I took 
that. 

4036. Does that receipt docket refer to the 
telegram? — This receipt has apparently been 
changed from 3 5. to 6 s. after it was signed. 

4037. When you gave the receipt, did you 
ffive the receipt for the 3 s., the true amount ? — » 

4038. In your own handwriting ? — Yes. 

4039. Is your handwriting there still visible ? 

— v 

4040. Has it been changed to 6 s.? — Yes, 
and another station added on ; the message was 
only for Birmingham, but the receipt has been 
changed to Birmingham and London; there was 
no message sent to London. 

4041. This ( handing a paper to the Witnesses) 
is one in Mr. Johnstone’s handwriting ; it is the 
one to tc Enniscorthy.” Which of you identifies 
that? — (Lenahan.) This is mine. 

4042. Is that the receipt corresponding to the 
telegram ? — Yes. 

4043. This is to “ William Thom, Inverness, 

( handing a paper to the Witnesses) ; which oi 
you identifies that receipt docket as correspond- 
ing with the telegram? — (Lenahan.) That is 



4044. Do you identify that as corresponding 

with the telegram?— Yes. . _ 

4045. The next is to “Richard Seymour, 
Bath;” which of you identifies this receipt 
docket as corresponding with the telegram 
( handing a paper to the Witnesses) ?— That is 
mine, too. 

M 2 



4046. That 



a.’] January 
i86g. 



Mr. B. 
Mortimer. 



P. Lenahan , 
P. Monahan, 
anil 

A. Monahan. 
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P. Lenahan, 
P. Monahan , 
and 

A. Monahan. 

27 January 
1869. 



4046. That is a receipt for that telegram ? — 
Yes. 

4047. Is there any charge on the docket itself? 
—No. 

4048. This ( handing a paper to the Witnesses ) 
is to “ 13. H. Danagher, Plaistow, Essex ; ” 
which of you identifies this one ?— {Lenahan.) 
That is mine. 

4049. Was that the only one sent to Plaistow 
that day ? — That is the only one I saw. 

4050. Are there any other charges that you 
saw on the receipt dockets, except the charges 
that you mentioned, in your handwriting ? . — 
(. Andrew Monahan.) Not in the one that I passed ; 
there are several documents that have not been 
signed by me at all, although my initials are on them. 

4051. Can you find them out yourself {hand- 
ing a bundle of papers to the Witness') ? — Those 
first three receipts ( handing bach some papers) are 
not in my handwriting at all. 

4052. Will you tell his Lordship what they 
purport to be ? — The first receipt purports to be 
tor a message on the 16th of November to Had- 
dington, 3s. I did not sign it, although my initials 
are on it. 

4053. In whose handwriting is the body of 
it ? — I do not know. 

4054. Mr. Justice Keogh.) Do you mean to 
say that it purports to be your writing, and that 
it is not ?— Yes. 

4055. And that you did not receive that mes- 
sage in the office? — No ; I cannot say that I did 
not receive the message, because I have not 
searched the book, but I did not sign the receipt. 

4056. Do you know in whose handwriting the 
signature is ? — I do not. 

4057. It is not yours ? — It is not. The next 
is a message on the same day to Chatham, and I 
have not signed it. The price is 3s. The next 
is a message to Liverpool on the same day, and I 
have not signed it. The other one is not mine. 

4058. Are there any more in the same position 
as regards your handwriting ? — There are not. 

4059. Mr . HeronA 1 presume you send a great 
many messages to Liverpool and to London, do 
you not? — Yes. 

4060. Which of you received this one to 
Manchester ( handing a paper to the Witness )? — 
{Lenahan.) I received that one. 

4061. Does that receipt docket apply to one 
out of the three telegrams ? — I could not say ; 
there were several messages sent to Manchester 
that day. 

Mr. Justice Keogh inquired for what pur_ 
pose these documents were being identified. 

Mr. Heron replied that he wished to prove 
that the receipts produced by the sheriffs as 
returned to him by the election expense 
agent, were the receipts for the telegrams 
sent in the false names. 

4062. .Mr. Heron (to the Witness).'] Is there 
any receipt and telegram that you can positively 
identify, or are the others all sent to places to 
which such a number of telegrams are sent that 
you cannot identify them ?— (Lenahan). This 
was the only message to Carriclcfergus. 

4062*. That . is not one of Mr. William John- 
stone’s ? — This is one “ from Norman to Stewart, 
Carriclcfergus, ” ( handing a paper to the learned 
Counsel). 

Mr. Sanger- stated that he had the book in 
which the messages were recorded with the 



nameB and that ifhia Lordship or the W,, 
counsel wished to see it he would prodS 

Mr. Heron handed in certain tele™„. 
numbered consecutively. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

4063. Who is the young gentleman who «avp 
evidence about this telegram to Brighton"!! , 

{Lenahan.) I did. 

—No 4 ' W “ S ’* r ° U ttat ™ te tierei lnk W: 
4065. Who did that? — Mr. Delaney 

clerk 6 ' m ° “ Ml ' Delaae y ? — Mr-' Sanger’s 

4067. And this was written after the result of 
the examination? — Yes. 

4068. The words are, « May refer to enclosed 
but other messages forwarded to which it would 
equally apply.” Look at that attentively now 
{handing a paper to the Witness). Did you not see 
the clerk of Mr. Sanger write that ?— I did. 

4069. Was not it true what he wrote ’—There 
was a couple of messages sent to Brighton that 
day. 

4070. Mr. Justice Keogh.) But did you not 
say that there was no other message sent to 
Brighton that day to which that could apply?— 

I do not remember. 

4071. Mr. McDonogh .] As to the message to 
Plaistow, which was the gentleman that sent 
that? — {Lenahan.) I did. 

4072. And you saw Mr. Delaney write that? 
— Yes. 



4073. Upon that also are these words, “Must 
I think refer to attached, for this message is 
entered in a book, — London — If there be other 
message to place on the same day, Lenahan toot 
message.” What is the meaning of that?— I toot 
the message. 

4074. Then you say that the gentleman said, 
“ There may be other messages to Plaistow that 
day” ? — It is entered in the hook as “ London.” 

4075. Mr. Heron.] What is the date of that?— 
{Lenahan.) The 1 7th of November. 

4076. Mr. McDonogh .] Who is the gentleman 
who spoke of his letter or figure 3 having been 
altered? — {Andrew Monahan.) I did. 

4077. This obviously is one of the office 
dockets ? — Yes. 

4078. And I think I understood you to say 
that you would not tell his Lordship that you 
had not taken the message ? — I told his Lordship 
that I would not say I did not take the message. 

4079. Suppose there is a great hurry in the 
office, might not one amongst you sign the initials 
of others for the quicker despatch of business?— 
Yes; but this was taken at half-past nine at 
night, when there would be nobody else but me 
there. I beg your pardon — this is not the mes- 
sage that I said I was not sure that I did not 
take, the receipts ■which are forged or which 1 
did not sign, I said I was not sure that I did not 
take the messages for them, hut that I was posi- 
tive that I did not give the receipts. 

4080. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Is that iu your 
handwriting?— The receipt is in .my handwnV 
ing;, except that the “ three shillings ” is mao® 
“ six shillings.” 

4081. Can you account for any alteration m 
the telegram that caused the difference of charge. 
— This is the message to which this receipt 

4082. And about that you entertain no doubt? 
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__It is the only message to Birmingham, at least 
taken by me. 

4083. Mr. McDonogh.) If there were other 
messages taken to Birmingham then by other 
clerks, that inference would not follow? — If the 
messages were taken by the other clerks my 
initials would not be on the receipt. 

40s4. But if there were other messages to Bir- 
mingham that day, your argument would not 
stanci? — Yes ; because this is the only receipt for 
Birmingham signed by me that day, and this is 
the only message taken by me for Birmingham ; 
and if anybody else took the message I would not 
sign the receipt. 

*4085. Are you positive you took this message ? 
— I know my own figures. 

4086. How ? — I know the money, and I know 
the date and time. 

4087. Can you form any idea as to whose 
handwriting that “ 6 ” is in?— I could not. 

4088. “ Attached was apparently 3 s. If so 
it will be numbered 253 to Birmingham, taken 
by Monahan ” ; that is you ? — Yes. 



Re-examined by Mr. Heron. P. Zenahun, 

... . , , , . . „ P. Monahan, 

4089. Which of you took this one to Plaistow ? an d 

Is London the telegraph station for Plaistow ? — A. Monahan. 
( Lenalicai .) It is handed over in London. 

4090. Therefore, this is the one “ No. 92, 27 January 

Johnstone, Danagher, London, 4 s. ? — ( Lenahan .) 1869. 

Yes. 

4091. There is no doubt about that? — No. 

4092. Mr. McDonogli.) The observation which 
the clerk of Mr. Sanger makes is, “ This, I think, 
refers to attached — but this message is entered in 
book ‘ London,’ and there may be other Plaistow 
messages in the same way.” That ought to have 
been ,c the same day .” — {Andrew Monahan.') That 
means that if there were other messages to Plais- 
tow they may be entered in London also. 

4093. How far is Plaistow from London? — I 
do not know. 

4094. Mr. Heron.) Is it the station where the 
change takes place ? — Messages for Plaistow are 
handed over at London to another company. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Henry Oliver Barker, Esq., ll.i 

4095. Are you one of the Registrars in the 
office of the Registry of Deeds ? — I am. 

4096. Is there a gentleman in your office of 
the name of Poster ? — There is. 

4097. What is his Christian name? — Henry. 

4098. Where is he at present? — I have not the 
slightest idea. 

4099. Has he been attending at his office for 
the last few days?— This morning, seeing what 
was in the papers, I went up to the office, al- 
though it was not my day to attend, and I under- 
stand that he has been ill for some days. 

4100. Who told you that ?— Mr. Watson, the 
chief clerk. 

4101. Have you any hook in the office show- 
ing the attendance of the gentlemen who are 
bound to attend there ? — There is such a book. 

4102. Did you look to that book and see when 
Mr. Foster last attended? — I saw it on Wednes- 
day, but not in the attendance-book, for I do not 
look at it when Mr. O’Connell is there. 

4103. Has he had leave of absence from the 
office ? — If he sends a sick certificate he, without 
I believe getting leave, is marked “ ill.” 

4104. Did he send a sick certificate? — Mr. 
Watson told me he did this morning. 

4105. Did you ask to see that certificate?—! 
did not. 

4106. When was that certificate given ? — He 
told me a couple of days ago, or whenever he 
went away. 

4107. Was that a medical certificate ? — It was 

a medical certificate. t 

4108. Who was the doctor that signed that 
certificate ? — I have no idea. 

4109. Do you know where Mr. Foster resides. 
— Let me explain that I only got the subpoena a 

Mr. Richard O’Brien, sworn ; 

4118. Did you call at the residence of Mr. 
Foster yesterday? — Yes. 

4119. Where is that?— 54, Mountjoy-street. 

4120. Did you ask for him there? — Yes. 

4121. What did you hear? — The servant said 
he had been out of town since yesterday morning, 
and she did not know where he was, or when he 
would be back. 

29. 



)., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 

quarter of an hour ago as I was going out to ride, H. O . 

and I rushed down here at once. I have not Barker, lisq. 
been to my office even, or I would have taken u - l) * 
care to have brought down the certificate here 
with me. 

4110. Do you know where Mr. Foster resides? 

— I believe in Mountjoy-street. 

4111. Have you ever been to Mountjoy-street 
at his house ? — Never in my life. 

4112. Do you know that he got leave of ab- 
sence for the purpose of attending the election ? 

— I do not. 

4113. Or for being absent during the time of 
the trial of this election petition?— I do not. The 
Head Registrar is at present in Dublin, and 
these letters when he is there are taken to him. 

4114. Did you hear he had left town? — This 
morning Mr. Matson told me that he believed he 
was away. 

4115. Out of town?— Out of town. 

4116. Was that for the benefit of his health ? 

— I have not the slightest idea. 

4117. Did he say where he was out of town? 

— I asked Mr. Watson “ Do you know where he 
is ?” and he replied, “ No, I do not, but I believe 
him to he away.” I wondered at his not appear- 
ing when he was called on a subpoena. I thought 
that even if he was ill he should come up. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated that every faci- 
lity should be given to have this matter 
proved, and that he would postpone the trial, 
if necessary, to secure Mr. Foster’s attend- 
ance. 

Examined by Mr. O’ Shaughnessg. 

4022. Did she say anything about his being Mr. 
ill?— No. R. OMi K 

4123. Had you that subpoena with you when 
you went to him there? — No. 

[ The Witness withdrew. 

M 3 
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Mr. Edward Byrne, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



Mr. 

E. Byrne. 

27 January 
1869. 



4124. Are you in the employment of Mr. 
David Fitzgerald ? — Yes. 

4125. Did you go last night with a subpoena 
to Mr. Davenport Crosthwaite’s ? — I did. 

4126. Where does he live?— No. 2, Mander’s- 
terrace, Ranelagh. 

4127. Did you find it open or closed?— I 
knocked at the deor, I believe, twice, and it was 
not answered. 

4128. Were there any lights ? —There were 
no lights in the house. 

4129. Did you inquire next door?— I did. 

4130. Did you ascertain anything about him? 
—I went next door, and the servant there told 
me that they were in the house, and that I was 
to knock. 

4131. About what hour was it that you went 
there last night ? — About 20 minutes past eight ; 
that was the first time. 

4132. Did you go again last night? — I went 
again at about 20 minutes to 10. 

4133. And at neither time could you get in ? 
— At neither time. 

4134. Are you sure it was his house ?— It was. 

, 4135. How often did you knock the second 

time ? — The second time I knocked once. 

, 4136. Was it on the first or the second occa- 
sion that you ascertained from the next house 
that the family were inside?-— On the second 
occasion. 

4137. Did you go this morning again ? — T did. 

4138. At about what hour? — At about a 
quarter before 10. 

4139. Did you knock? — I did; and when I 
was going to the door, I saw a few children 



going into an inside parlour, and I was W r 
some time ; finally a servant opened | P * f °' 

4140. A female servant P-Tfeit *”• . 
When she opsned the door, I asked 
Crosthwaite in the house; and the servant Inaf J 
astonished and said, - He is net, 

an ay. I asked were any of the familv in*S 
house, and she said there was ; and I said ™.,ia 
I see Mrs.. Crosthwaite, thinking MuS h “? t 
was mamfd. I was shown into the draw™ 
room, and the servant came in and said “ & 
down; I will go and tell Mr. Crosthwaite.” She 
came back in a few minutes and said, cc There is 
no Mrs. Crosthwaite, but here is Mr (W 
thwaite's sister.” •'Well,” I said, “1^ b!31k 
will do. _ She came m, and I asked for Mr 
Crosthwaite, and she said, « Mr. Crosthwaite is 
gone away to London these last few days and 
I handed her a note with a subpoena, mentioning 
that there was a subpoena, and showing the 
writing of it. She said, “ What am I to do with 
this ( ’ _ And I said, “ Let him have it as quickly 
as possible.” 3 

4141. When did she say he went to London? 

—Two or three days ago. I asked did she 
know what was his direction in London, and she 
said not ; she didn’t know where he was going 
to in London. 6 

4142. Did you hear when, in fact, he did go 
to London? — Nothing more than that I heard 
from the servant in the next house that she 
thought Mr. Crosthwaite was gone. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Henry Cremer, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



H. Cremer. 4143. You voted for Guinness and Plunket? — 
Yes. 

4144. Do you remember, about three weeks 
before the election, being canvassed on behalf of 
Guinness and Plunket ? — I do. 

4145. Were you canvassed by a man in the 
employment of Todd, Burns & Company?— I 
was. 

4146. What is he there?— He is what I call 
an overseer over the workers in the tailoring 
department. 

4147 . You do not know his name ? — I do. 

4148. What is his name ? — His name is Mr. 
Stafford. 

4149. Did he canvass you for Guinness and 
Plunket ?— He called on me the night before the 
election, and he brought me down to the tally- 
room in Sackville-street. 

4150. Was that at No. 48 or No. 79?— The 
tally-room in Sackville-street. 

4151. Whom did you see there?— I saw Mr. 
Bonghey. 

4152. Mr. Bonghey, the attorney ?- Yes, and 
also Mr. Robinson. 

4153. Is he the gentleman that has the loan 
office ? — Yes. 

4154. Did Mr. Robinson tell you anything? — 
Mr. Robinson gave me his card, and told me I 
would be all right after the election. 

4155. How much were you to be all right for ? 
— He did not mention any amount. 



4156. What did you understand by what he 
said ? — W ell, I thought at least I was to get a 
5 Z. note. 

4157. I believe you have a sou a voter? — Yes. 

4158. That is William Cremer? — Yes. 

4159. Was it mentioned in the room there, 
that evening, about your son’s vote? — Mr. 
Bonghey had told me to bring as many as I pos- 
sibly could. I told him I had not much influence 
in the city of Dublin, that I was a foreigner, 
that I had a son who was a voter, and I would 
endeavour to make him vote for the same party. 

4160. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Of what country 
are you ? — I am a Prussian by birth. 

4161. Mr. Heron.] When you told Mr. 
Bonghey you had not much influence, what did 
he say?— Mr. Bonghey told me to be early in 
the morning at the poll, to do whatever I could. 

I told him I would be there early in the morn- 
ing, and my son also. 

4162. Did Mr. Bonghey then say anything to 
you as to what you would get? — Yes. 

4163. What did he say ? — There was nothing 
further passed. 

4164. Your son afterwards voted? — He did. % 

4165. Were there other voters in the room atthe 
time when this went on? — No, there was nobody 
present ; it was rather late at night ; it was be- 
tween 9 and 10 o’clock, I should say. 

4166. Did you afterwards see Robinson?— I 

did; 
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did; I saw Mr. Robinson the day after the elec- 4186. Do you know a man of the name of H. Cremer. 
tion in Jer vis-street. _ Stewart? — Yes. 

4167. What did you say to him? — Mr.Robinson 4187. What is liis Christian name ? — I cannot 27 January 

told me that morning he was very busy, but that tell. i86g. 

I was to call the next morning at his office ; I 4188. Did you ever tell him you were going 
did call at his office according to appointment, to vote for him ? — I cannot say ; I told him my 
and he called me behind the counter, and he told mind was not made up ; I cannot swear I told 
m e to keep myself quiet for 21 days; he took him I would vote for Guinness, 
down my address, and also the address of my 4189. Do you remember telling him you would 
SO d. not "vote f° r any one that disestablished the 

4168. Was this in the pawn-office, or behind Church ? — I might. 

it ? — In the loan office. 4180. Did you not say it? — I might. 

4169. Did you see Mr. Robinson after that ? 4191. Did you not arrange to go to the poll 

In a couple of days after I wrote a letter to with him? — He had arranged ; I was going about 

Mr. Robinson, stating that I would rather have my business ; Stewart came up, and said, “ You 
a few pounds at once than wait for 21 days, ac- may as well come along with him.” I said, "I 
cording to promise ; he made no answer to the don’t like to lose my time,” and I -went with him. 
letter. I wrote to him again with a friend of He did not promise me anything ; all I told him 
mine, a Mr. Carpenter. 1 sent a letter by Mr. was about the card from Robinson the same 
Carpenter stating that it was almost time that he morning. 

should perform his promise; Mr. Robinson made 4192. Who is your landlord? — Mr. Maloney, 

answer to Mr. Carpenter, stating 4193. Had you received any money for giving 

4170. Were you present at that? — No. evidence? — £.3, and I got a receipt for rent! 

4171. Then do not say a word about it; did owed him; I was hard up during the week for a 

you afterwards see Mr. Robinson at all?— No, I pound, and I gave my I O U ; he did not tell me 
did not. he would not ask it from me if I gave evidence ; 

4172. Did you call upon him ? — I called at his he knows me about 25 years. 

own private residence. 4194. He has forgiven you the rent?— He has. 

4173. Was he denied to you?— No; I asked I cannot pay him. 

him if there was any chance ; he said, “ There is 4195. Did he not ask you to give evidence 
some movement making about money,” and he here? — Not a word. 

would remember me. 4196. Did ho never speak about it? — Never. 

4174. ’Air. Heron.'] Is this the card ( 'producing I did not see Mr. Maloney till the morning he 

it) that Robinson gave you ? — Yes, this is the brought me the receipt. I never spoke to him 
card. about the election. The morning of the election 

4175. Who wrote the words upon the back ? — he came to ask me to vote for Pim ; I was out at 
I wrote them myself, but I was afraid when I the time. 

went to Robinson’s he would not let me in, so I 4197. Did you say to anyone he had offered 
wrote my name upon the back of the card. yon 51. to vote for Guinness and Pim? — No. 

4176. Before your son voted had you any conver- 4198. Did you tell Stewart that two men had 

sation with him about being paid ? — No ; not the come to your house after you had voted and told 

least. you you had lost 51. by not voting? — Yes. 

4177. Did you afterwards call upon Bowey ? 4199. Was one of these men Maloney ? — No. 

— Yes; and I brought Carpenter with me to 4200. Who was he? — Walker met me the 

know what was the use of promising money to morning of the election in Capel-street, and said 
me. It was near Christmas, and I required a to me, “ Do not be in a hurry to vote till 1 see 
few pounds, and he said, “ I have not had any- you.” In the course of the day W alker asked 
thing paid for the last few months, but your name toy Missus whether I had voted. “He has 
is upon the list, and if I am paid you shall be voted,” said she. “Why did he vote?” said he, 
paid.” He said that upon a Saturday night be- <c I have 5 1. I could give him.” 

fore Christmas. 4201. Did two men come to your house? — 

4178. Did you ask about your son’s money ? — Yes. 

He said that both should be all right; he said 4202. Were they the two men, Walker and 
that my son was also upon the list. Hopkins ? — Yes. 

4179. Did you vote for Guinness and Plunket 4203. And you never said that one was Ma- 
in consequence of that promise ? — I do really be- loney, your landlord?— Certainly not; they were 
lieve I was disposed to vote for Pim, because he Walker and Hopkins. 

was a good employer to me, but I was induced 4204. How did you come to give evidence? — 
by parties to vote. A person came to me by name of Molloy. He 

4180. You are a cap maker by trade ?— Yes. told me that 5 1. were waiting for me in the office 

4181. Js your sister in Glasgow ? — Yes. of Guinness. He came three times a day, and 

late at night, and said, “ I have 5 1. for you ; I 
Cross-examined by Mr. Butt, Q.c. am Guinness’s agent; all I bare is a card; that 

is Robinsons card. 

4182. Had you ever promised any one to vote 4205. Where did' he take you to ? — He told 

for Sir A. Guinness ? — -Parties came the month me to wait a hit. He took me to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
previous to the election. office the week after, but not the same time, 

- 4183. Had you ever promised? — Not particu- 4206. When you went there, did you expect 

larly? — I might when the parties came up to me, to get anything; did you expect to get 5Z. f— I 
and seemed to press me so hard; I told them to did not expect to get anything. I thought I was 
let me alone for a while till I made up my mind, in Guinness’s office. I did not know where I 

4184. Did you ever tell any one you would vote was. They put me into a cart and dragged me 

for Sir A. Guinness ? — No, I did not. away, and I did not know in the world where I 

4185. Are you sure ? — Confident. was brought. They put me into a cab and 

29. M 4 dragged 
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H. Crtmer. dragged me away, and I did not know where I 
- ; — was brought. It was the first time I had a vote, 
*7 January and I did not know what I was about. 

4207. Did you see Tantv there? — Yes; I know 
him for several years. 

4208. Was it not next morning that Maloney 
called upon you and gave you a receipt? — Pre- 
cisely so- 

4209. Were you told in Mr. Fi+zgerald’s office 
that you would get any money ? — JN T ot a word, 
nor a promise. 

4210. That man, Molloy, did not give you the 
5 1. ? — Not a penny. 

4211. Have yon the receipt for the rent? — I 
have it at home. 

4212. What is the date?-— -I forgot to put it in 
my pocket. 

4213. Do you say positively Maloney said no- 
thing about giving evidence ? — Not a word, upon 
my oath. 

4214. Did you ever tell anyone he did? — I 
cannot say I did. Tanty did not give me any- 



on ™ ““ a0 1 uain *““. I called - a 

4215. Did you ever tell Tanty a different 

from this ?— Not a word. ent stor 7 

4216. (To Mr. Heron.) Where wn<» 

Walker and Hopkins ?-!„ 

4217. What did Hopkins sa,?_He came with 
Walker, and he seemed to be very cautious 1 ,! 
shut the door for fear he might he heard and it 
seemed to deplore I had be?n in sneh a 
stating that I had lost my chance. He saidT 
will see to bring your case forward, and have a 
reward, and have you rewarded ; both promised 
that, lhey wanted to send for drink, but I told 
them I would not take anything. 

4218. When Molloy brought yon to the office 
you said you thought they were taking T ou 
astray, to Guinness’s agent; did you tell the 
whole story you have told now ? — I did. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



John James Matson, sworn; Examined by Mr. Litton, Q.c. 



J.J.Matson. 4219. You have a situation in the Registry 
Office?— Yes. 

4220. Do you know the Register? — Yes. 

4221. Who is Henry Stewart? — He is a first- 
class clerk. 

4222. When was he first absent from his 
duties? — (Refers to look). Upon the 15th January, 
the present month. 

4223. What was the cause of his absence ? — 
Illness. 

4224. What book is that you have ? — The at- 
tendance hook. There are three attendance 
books. He bas not attended since the 15th. 

4225. In whose entry is the word “ill”? — In 
mine. I must have received a letter stating that 
he was ill, and upon the 17th I got the certifi- 
cate. 

4226. From whom ? — From Dr. Nolan. 

4227. Is it usual to bring all applications of 
this kind before the head of the department? — 
Yes ; all medical certificates are brought under 
the consideration of the Register. 

4228. In this case, was it brought? — It was 
put in with the daily returns, and the Register 
must have approved of it. 

t 4229. Did he make any order? — I am autho- 
rised to mark one ill, if the certificate be right. 

4230. How long does that extend ; have you 
made inquiries about him since?— I had no 
doubt about the Iona Jitlcs of the certificate, 
knowing that he was suffering from a chronic 
ailment; he was absent before, and I reported 
to the Register that I thought the certificate was 
bona fide. : ; I observed some days before that he 
was looking exceedingly ill. 

4231. Do you know whether he is in town at 
present ? — I cannot say. 

4232. Have you ever called at his house ?— 
Never. One of the gentlemen said he had a 
conversation with Dr. Nolan, and he said he 
thought he was very delicate and should leave 
the country. 

4233. Was that after the petition was filed ? — 

. About a week ago. 



4234. Had he leave of absence to attend the 
election ? — All the clerks had leave to register 
their votes, pursuant to the Treasury Minute. 

4235. Had he leave before that; had he been 
in daily attendance before the 18th November?— 
He was in attendance upon the 14th November ; 
upon the 16th, 17th, and 18th November he was 
in attendance and left at 1 1 o’clock, and returned 
about five minutes past 12. 

4236. That is in Foster’s own handwriting? 
— I told the gentlemen in the office that they ah 
might leave to register their votes, and it would 
not be marked as “ leave ” against them. 

4237. Is there any mark upon the 17th? — No. 

4238. There is no evidence of his having left 
the office that day or before? — That was Mon- 
day. No, he signed at four o’clock as having 
left ; there is his signature (referring lo bosk). 

4239. Look to the earlier part of November; 
was he in his office upon the 13th November ?— 
Yes; he was in attendance upon the 12th and 
11th November; he was in attendance upon the 
10 th. 

4240. At what hour does the office close?— 
Four. 

4241. Mr. Justice Keogh.') Do you think it is 
necessary to ascertain the address of a gentle- 
man in the event of requiring to make inquiry? 
— Yes; there is an address-hook. If they leave 
their residence they are bound to furnish some 
clue to where they are. 

4242. But if they get leave of absence ?— If 
upon leave, all communications are addressed .to 
their registered place: if the party is absent 
more than a month we make inquiries as to Ms 
state of health, and require a further certifi- 
cate. 

[The Witness withwdreW. 

Mr. Heron put in a list of the Royal Ex-j , & 
change Ward, with Crosthwaite (Devon- 
port), one of the committee. 
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Chas. Wm. Godwin, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



4243. Where do you live ? — Madras-place. 

4244. Are you a freeman ? — No, I am a 
householder. 

4245. For whom did you vote ? — I voted for 
Guinness and Plunket. 

4246. Were you canvassed by anyone before 
the election?— -I was canvassed by the Liberals 
and Conservatives. 

4247. Who canvassed you for the Conserva- 
tives ? — I cannot tell his name ; I do not think I 
would know him. 

4248. Do you know a person named Cole ? — 
Ye e . We had been talking about voting for 
Guinness and Pirn nearly three months before. 

4249. Had you any conversation with Cole on 
the day of the election ? — Yes ; we had words 
together. 

4250. Did you go in a cab with Cole and 
Kelly ? — I did not. 

4251. Did you go in a cab to the committee- 
room in Dame-street, No. 79 ? — Yes. 

4252. With whom ? — Kelly ; I do not know 
the other. 

4253. Was that the man who was examined ? 
— Yes. 

4254. Was there another man in the cab with 
you? — There was. 

4255. Did you go into the committee-room ? — 
I did. 

4256. Do you know Alderman Manning? — I 
never saw him before that day. I saw him there 
with Kelly ; that was before I voted. 

4257. Did he aBk you to sign anything ? — He 
did. 

4258. What was it ? — A document to give his 
services gratuitously. 

4259. When he got the paper what did he say? 
— He asked me, was I willing to work for them 
that day. I told him I was, but would expect 
to be paid. 

4260. Did he say anything about the law? — l 
I cannot say he did; but Mr. Vance said this was 
only a thing to evade the law. I cannot give the 
exact words, but they were tantamount to 
that. 

4261. Was it young Mr. Vance, or old Mr. 
Vance, that said this ? — Young Mr. Vance. 

4262. Wasthat in a committee-room? — Before 
we went I saw him in Mr. Cole’s place. Mr. 
Vance came to the place where I do business and 
told me Mr. Cole wished to see me, I went 
round to some men in the establishment Pm 
doing business for ; I told him I did not feel in- 
clined to vote ; but when Mr. Cole came I said 
I would go ; we went. I saw Mr. Vance at 
Cole’s, we got into a cab and went to Dame- 
street. The persons in the cab were myself and 
Mr. Kelly. 

4263. Was it at Cole’s that Mr. Vance spoke 
about evading the law? — Yes; and I said they 
cannot expect me to lose my time for nothing. 
I understood that I was to be paid for my day. 

4264. Do you recollect when you went into 
2 e committee-room, and saw Alderman Man- 

he said anything to the same effect? — 

4265. Did you after that go on to Green- 
street ?— No. 

4266. When did you vote ? — About half-past 
eleven. 

29. 



4267. Who was with you? — The young man 
that went with me in the cab. 

4268. Did you see Campbell when you were 
voting ? — No. 

4269. Did you, after voting, go to the com- 
mittee-rooms in Dame-street ? — About half an 
hour after I voted I returned in the cab to Dame- 
street; I was asked by Alderman Manning, 
would I go and see persons to bring them up to 
vote. 

4270. Did you go? — I did. 

. 4271. Did he give you any list? — No; he 
simply said, “ If you can bring up voters do so.” 
I returned about half-past five. I did not get any 
money nor ask for it. I went back in expecta- 
tion that I would get money as a canvasser for 
the day, but I did not go into the committee- 
room. 

4272. Were you turned out of the committee- 
room? — I could not get up, there was a great 
crowd ; I did not see any money given ; I have 
not received anything, nor do I expect it 

Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

4273. Do you recollect anyone coming about 
the business ? — Yes. 

4274. WTio ? — One of Mr. Fitzgerald’s agents. 

4275. His name ? — I do not know ; he did not 
tell me his name. 

4276. Would you know him; look around? — 
He was examined a few moments ago about the 
subpoena. 

4277. Did he tell you he heard you had got 
money for your vote ? — Yes. 

4278. Did you tell him you had not ? — I did. 

4279. He said he would make you swear you 
did?— Yes. 

4280. And Mr. O’Shaughnessy, the attorney ; 
you saw him at your own residence ? — Yes. 

4281. And the other person, Byrne? — Yes. 

4282. Did he tell you he knew you had been 
paid money ? — He said he had information lodged 
against me that I had promised money ; he said 
he knew that I had not received, but had only 
been promised money. I told him I merely got 
payment for the day, and he said he would give 
me two years’ imprisonment if I did not come 
forward and say I had been promised ; I recollect 
a person of the name of Christy Eustace, a dyer 
in Weaver’s-square, also speaking to me. 

4283. Did he threaten you? — No, he asked 
me was I promised ; he said he would give me 
money if I would give information. 

4284. Did you tell him you could not do any 
such thing ? — I did. 

4285. That, in fact, it would be untrue ? — Yes, 
it would be untrue. 

4286. Do you recollect when Mr. Vance called 
upon you ? — I saw him two nights previously. 

4287. But upon the day of the election, when 
Kelly and you were together, you saw Mr. 
Vance ? — Yes. 

4288. When did you first hear about the sign- 
ing of the document? — When I was in Cole’s 
place he said he would put me upon the list of 
voters if I signed my name upon the list to give 
my services. 

4289. Upon a list, a printed form; did you 
sign that document ? — I did. 

N 4290. Was 



O. IV. 
Godwin. 

2 7 January 
1869. 
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C. W. 4290. Was anything said about money in your 
Godwin, presence ? — There was not. 

4291. Was Kelly within hearing while you 

2 7 January were there ? — He was in the front parlour and I 
,!56 9- was in Cole’s workshop; Mr. Yance and Kelly 
were talking to each other in the first place ; what 
the conversation was about I cannot tell. 

4292. Mr. Hemphill.'] After you had the con- 



versation in Mr. Fitzgerald’s office dirl 

Mr. Sutton?— -I never went 

offlce ; I went to Mr. Sutton after acorn-™-.* 

I had with Mr. O’Shaughnessy, and I thirt'l 
told you what I arid to-day, as near as ixiHhl 1 
and 1 then told Mr. ByrJ’l woSnotS^’ 
information. ° * 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas Noblett, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



T. Noblett. 4293. Where do you live? — In Finglas. 

4294. Are you a coachman to Dr. Duncan ? — 

No, I work in the garden. 

4295. Do you know Henry Foster ? — Yes. 

4296. How long ? — Seven or eight years. 

4297. Did you know him about the time of 
the election ? — Yes. 

4298. Did yon see him about that time? — I 
did. 

4299. Did he employ you? — Yes. 

4300. Did he give you 3 l. ? — Yes. 

Mr. Heron.] I now ask Mr. Mevydith to 
tell me is that amount down in the election 
expenses ? 

Mr. Meredith.] I must get some further 
information before I am able to answer. 

4301. (To the Witness.) When did he give 
you the 3 l. ? — Shortly after the election. 

4302. After the polling? — Yes. 

4303. Where ? — In bis own house. 

4304. That is iu Mountjoy-street ? — I don’t 
know. 

4305. Was any other man with you at that 
time ? — There was another. 

4306. His name ? — William Kemp. 

4307. Did he get 3 l. also ? — Yes. 

4308. Judge Keogh.] From Foster? — Yes, 
my lord. 

4309. Who else ? — I saw no one else ; no one 
but Kemp went with me. 

4310. I believe you are not a voter? — No. 

4311. When did Foster employ you? — The 
night before the Dublin election; I happened to 
meet him, he employed me for the county. 

4312. Did you see Foster in Green-street upon 
the day of voting ? — I did, in Capel-street. 

4313. 76? — 76 or 66, I cannot tell which; I 
was there from seven in the morning till four in the 
evening; Foster was not there all the time, he 
was not there over five minutes. 

4314. Were you upon the back door? — No. 

4315. Upon the front door ? — No. 

4316. In the parlour ? — Yes. 

4317. Were you one of the three in the 
parlour ? — I was. 

4318. Who were the other two? — Mr. Kemp 
and Mr. Watkins. 

4319-20. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Who was he; 
was he a policeman ? — He was. 

4321. He got 3 1., too ? — I do not know what 
he got. 

4322. Don’t you know that Foster paid him ? 
— I don’t know. 

4323. Did Watkins tell you he paid him? — 
No. 

4324. Were you sitting in that room the entire 
day? — Yes. 

4325. Where did Watkins live? — In Fin- 
glas. 



4326. Is his name John?— To the best of ra 
knowledge it is William. 

4327. Who told you to go to No 76’- 
Foster. 



4328. When did he tell you ?- 
fore the Dublin election. 



-The night be- 



4329. Where ? — In Dorset-street, I think. 

4330. In the committee-rooms ? — Yes. 



4331. Who were present? — I know no one but 
Watkins. 

4332. Was he with you in committee-rooms? 
— He was. 

4333. Was Kemp? — He was. 

4334. Did the three of you speak to Foster?— 
He asked us how we were. 

4335. Did he not tell the three of you to go to 
No. 76 ?— He did. 

4336. Had yon ever been there before ?— Not 
to my knowledge. 

4337. Nor Kemp ? — I do not .know. 

4338. Who was upon the front door ? — There 
was a boy, and we went in through the hall. 

4339. Can you read or write ? — I can read my 
Bible. 

4340. But you are not a handy man at the 
pen ? — No. 

4341. Can Kemp read or write? — I do not 
know. 

4342. Did you write anything that flay?— I 
did not. 



Mr. Heron read an extract in abook from the 
committee-room. Inns Quay, Henry Foster, 
Mountjoy-street, General Committee. 



4343. Did you see any people coming into the 
room ? — Which room ? 

4344. Where ye three were sitting; how 
many? — I cannot tell; between 10 and 20;. I 
sat at the table the whole day ; I had no disguise 
upon me ; I was looking into what I was em- 
ployed for, to regulate the county affairs belong- 
ing to Watkins ; I did not, to my knowledge, 
know any of those who came in and out; I never 
saw any of them before ; I was not at all that 
day in the back parlour. 

4345. Was there a screen before the back 

parlour door ? — I saw a screen. , 

4345*- What was the colour of it ? — 1 don * 
know. 

4346. Was it before the door? — Yes, between 

the door and where I sat. , 

4346*. What was the size of the screen i— 
cannot tell. T i j 

4347. Do you know Fraser? — No; 1 near 

talk of him, but I don’t know who he is. *■ 

4348. Turn round and see if you can recognise 
this man — 

Campbell then stood up, and Witnes 
looked at him. 



4349. Do you know him ? — I do ^ ou 
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43JO. You were not in Green-street all day ; 
were vou paid 3 l. for that day’s work? — Yes. 

4351. Did you write a line that day? — No. 

4352. Did you see people going behind the 
screen ? — I heard people, when they would come 
ja '.'0 into the next door that was behind the 
screen, that is to go to the door between the two 
rooms ; yes. 

. 4353. Did you see what they were doing ? — 

No. 

4354. iTou saw a man go behind the screen ? — 
Yes. 

4355. How long was he behind it? — Seven or 
eight minutes. 

^356. Did you not hear in the house that the 
man went out by the back door ? — I do not mind 
what way he went, but from the front window 
I saw people go into the street. 

4357. You already said you did not know what 
people were doing behind the screen? — No. 

4358. Do you know Forest? — I don’t know 
him, but I heard of the name. 

4359. Is he the owner of the house ? — No. 

4360. Did you see him? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

4361. Did you see anyone else, whose name 
you know : — No ; none but the person with me 
in the room. 

4362. Had you any drink there that day ? — 
No. 

4363. "When the people came from behind the 
screen did you not see what they had in their 
hands? — No, I never saw a ha’porth. 

4364. You saw nothing of what was behind 
the screen ? — No. 

4365. The whole day ? — No. 

4366. Never went behind the screen yourself? 
-No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

4367. I think I heard you say Foster was 
there for a few minutes ? — Yes. 

4368. About what hour of the day ? — He came 
in something before nine o’clock upon the Sunday 
morning. 

4369. About how many men came into the 
room that day ? — From seven to four, between 10 
and 20, 1 think. 



4370. What were you doing that day ? — I was 
listening to Watkins describing all the places he 
had been at ; he was looking over the registry of 
the county, and showing the districts to which he 
had gone. I was generally employed upon the 
county election ; my business was that, and I 
minded nothing else. 

4371. And you had nothing to say to the City 
election ? — Not a ha’porth. 

4372. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You said that when 
persons came into the room, one of the people 
told another to go to the other door? — Yes. 

4373. Whom did you mean when you said the 
other people ? — One of the people with me. 

4374. Did you tell anyone to go' to the door? 
— Never. 

4375. Then it was one of the other two per- 
sons ? — I cannot tell rightly. 

4376. It was either Watkins or Kemp that 
told the people to go to the other door ? — I never 
told anyone, but Watkins and Kemp did. 

4377. Did you ever see the door? — I never 
looked where the door was ; the screen was be- 
tween me. 

4378-9. Then you did not see the door at all ? — 
I did not. 

Mr. J ustice Keogli.~\ This is not a matter 
in which directly either of the clients in the 
case is concerned, but the name of Mr. 
Foster having been mentioned as having 
been absent on a medical certificate, which, I 
presume is quite correct, holding the impor- 
tant office which he does in the Registry of 
Deeds, I think it only fair to him that he 
should have an opportunity of meeting this 
case, which involves serious consequences to 
him, and I think it advisable that he should 
be, by telegram, or otherwise, brought here : 
this is necessary for his own interest. It is 
very important as regards himself, and if his 
state of health at all admits of it (whether in 
this country or away, does not appear), he 
may though in bad health, be within a 
short distance of this court. It is important, 
taking into account the evidence that has 
been given, that he should be here. 



Edward Greer, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Litton, Q.c. 



4380. Do you know Joseph Leech? — Yes. 

4381. Had you any conversation with him 
before the election ? — I had. 

4382. What did he say to you ? — He told me 
that himself and his uncle were two freemen, 
and they had 24 others ; they were, he said, the 
two head parties, and if he and his uncle, went 
one way, the rest would follow. He asked me, 
“Was I engaged in the election ? ” I said, 
“ Not at that time.” He said, “ If you are, you 
know where to come, we’ll go with you.” “What 
side are you going to vote for?” said I. “ For 
them that will give us the best and most money,” 
said he. “ Are you all of the same religion ? ” 
said I. “ No,” said he ; “ but that is no matter.” 

, I knew that his uncle was a Roman Catholic, 
and he was a Protestant. “ I don’t care,” said 
he ; “ we have made up our minds to vote for 
those who give' us the best pay.” 

4283. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Is Joseph Leech a 
voter? — He is a voter, and a freeman. 

4384. Mr. Litton. 1 Had you a meeting after 
that? — Yes. J 

29. 



4385. What took place?— Leech was there. 
He said he heard there was a good deal of 
money going.” I said, “I could not say how 
much money was going ; but I heard there was 
money.” 

4386. Do you know Mr. Birch, of Molesworth- 
street ? — Yes. 

4387. You had an interview with him before 
the election? — Yes. I went upon the occasion 
of that conversation -with Leech to Mr. Fitzge- 
rald. I told him what he said. I said, “ There 
are 24 voters, but they won’t go without money.” 
“ I have no money,” said he. “ Then they won’t 
go,” said I. “ Can’t you do your best with 
them ? ” said he. “ They won’t come forward,” said 
I. “ I cannot give it,” said he. “ I can do 
nothing,” said I. I saw Mr. Birch, and told him 
about it. “ Do you know these people, Greer ? ” 
said he. “ I do,” said I. “Well,” said he, “We 
cannot afford to lose 24, so if you meet me this 
evening, or rather ” he said, “ to-morrow even- 
ing, below at the office of my brother-in-law, 
13, Suffolk-street, I will see you there.” I went 

n 2 down 



Noblett. 

J anuary 
i8fig. 



E. Greer. 
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E. Greer, down to that office, and Mr. Birch was gone. 

His brother-in-law told me he had gone out to 

27 January Bray ; “ hut if,” said he, “ you call in the morn- 
1 86 g. ing to the committee -rooms, in Anne-street, you 
will see him.” I went. I saw Mr. Birch in the 
committee-rooms, and I told him. “ What is to 
be done?” said I. “ I do not know,” said he. 
“ How much do they want?” said he. I cannot 
say,” said I; “I think 3 Z. each would do.” 

4388. Mr. Justice Keogh.~\ These were Guin- 
ness and Plunkett’s committee-rooms? — Yes. 

4389. Couusel.~\ What more? — “ The best thing 
you can do,” said I, “ is to let Leech and his 
uncle come to you.” “ Well, said he, “ we can’t 
afford to lose them ; but will you go for his 
uncle?” He called a clerk, and asked me if I 
would have any objection to go with him to a 
car. “ I have no objection,” said I, “ to go ; ” 
so I went to the uncle of Leech. 

4390. What is his name ? — Carolan. 

4391. Where did Carolan live ? — In 22, Cum- 
berland-street. The young man told me the 
uncle was in bed, so I waited for him. “ I have 
to go to Dominick-street,” said he, “ to look for a 
couple more voters.” During the time, Carolan 
came down, “ Have you got the money ?” said he. 
He was a freeman. I said I had not the money, 
but we would go over to Mr. Birch, and I told 
him what Mr. Birch said to me. “ I will not go 
to Mr. Birch,” said he ; “if he does not think it 
worth his while to come to me I will not go ; I 
was tricked before.” I saw Mr. Birch, and I told 
him. “ I cannot help it at present,” said he. 
“ What is to be done now ?” said he. “ I do not 
know,” said I. “ You must get Leech,” said he. 
“ W ell,” said I, “ he is out in the country.” “ You 
must get him,” said he. “ He will not go with- 
out the money,” said I. “Well,” said he, " with 
any concessions you make I’ll be satisfied, but I 
can do nothing at present unless we put our hands 
in our pockets.” “ This,” said he, “is to be kept 
as if it was in a nutshell. You know me, I know 
you, and as a gentleman you will believe my 
word, no matter what expense, time, or trouble, 
I will pay you, but upon one consideration, bring 
in Leech. Get a car,” said he. “ I am not going 
to walk so far for a car,” said I. There was a 
man with a grey pony; he was going to come 
with me ; they had a conversation. “ Go to 
Dame-street,” said he. So I went down there. 
I saw Mr. Gerrard, and I told him. He called a 
young man, and sent me along with him up to an 
office where Alderman Manning was. I told him 
what was done. “ Oh, certainly,” said he, “we 
cannot expect you.” He called a young man, a 
clerk, and he sent him with me to Leech, to Upper 
Bathmines. When I went into the place there, 
Leech was at work. He said to me, “ Have you 
got the money ?” “ No,” said I. “ Well, I won’t 
go,” said he, “ without the money.” I told him 
that Mr. Birch had given him a guarantee, and, “ as 
a gentleman, go to him, he’ll regulate it ; there 
is the clerk of Alderman Manning.” Both went 
into the room. The clerk spoke to him. He was 
put on the car. Alderman Manning had said, 
“ When you get Leech on the car, let him remain 
on it; till you make him vote.” He did 
come and vote. I went back. I did not see 
Leech for a couple of days. I saw Alderman 
Manning, and he said, “ I’ll wash my hands out 
of it.” “You have a right to pay me,” said I. 
He also said, “ I have no call out of my own 
ward, and if Mr. Birch engaged to pay you, he 
should do so, for he has means enough.” I called 



back on Mr B,rcb ; be ordered me out T . 
moned him before tie Lord Mayor He fT j 
Mayor) asked me, bad I a rnitten a^eemen t L ™ 
wetness, and when I said I bad nofbe diS^ 

ArZE F Gutrs. WCre 7 ° U 

««• Mr. Birch, I™ Mid, observed that no 
tlmg could be done ’-Nothing done tin afw£ 
election, but that we should put ourbauS ' 
our pockets and meet whatever the expense" C 
that he knew me and I knew him, and he wodd 
pay me ; that they could not get any money now 
because they might be sworn, but if I m J. °Z 
concession, whatever that was, be was willin', l 
pay. 0 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDomgh, Q.o. 

4394 As I understand yon, you fat made an 
otter ot the voters to Mr. Fitzgerald ?— Yes • I 
told him what Leech told me. 1 

4395. You were a Liberal? — Yes. 

Tv 4396- da 7 was ^ you were with Mr 

h itzgerald ? — I was there this day week. 

.4397. How soon after that did you <*0 to Mr. 
Birch ? — I did not go to him since. ° 

4398. You are a Liberal; you had a discussion 
with Mr. Leech, and then you went to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s, upon what day before the election were 
you with Mr. Fitzgerald ?— It was about a fort- 
night. 

4399. How often were you there ?— I was there 
myself; I only spoke to him on that occasion 
about Leech. 

4400. How often were you there before the 
election ? — Four or five times. 

4401. Were you at the office of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald at the time you say you were in treaty 
with Mr. Birch for buying the votes?— No; I 
called upon Mr. Fitzgerald on other business, I 
wanted to get work. 

4402. For yourself? — Yes. 

4403. And a little money ? — The money was 
not going. 

4404. What brought you the second time to 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s office ? — I had a note from Mr. 
Pim, Sir Dominick Corregan, and the Rev. Dr. 
Spratt, to get work. 

4405. And you gave the three letters to Mr. 
Fitzgerald ? — Yes. 

4406. Were you at the same time in treaty 
with Mr. Birch? — No. 

4407. About a fortnight before the election 
you were at Mr. Fitzgerald’s office when you 
offered the votes; how soon after that did you 
get the recommendations from the three gentle- 
men ? — I had the recommendation from Mr. Pim 
before the election, because he wrote to these 

S entlemenin Eustace-street-, Mr. Watson and Mr. 

lolloy, to give me employment as soon as the 
election commenced, and they wrote back to say 
the first opportunity I should have it. 

4408.— Where is that letter ? — I do not know 
what became of it. Now I recollect, I sent it to 
the committee-rooms to Mr. Molloy. 

4409. You sent the letter you received in 
reply to Mr. Molloy ? — Yes ; I went to the 
committee-rooms, I would not be let upstairs, and* 

I had to show my authority ; I was not employed. 

4410. What brought you to Mr. Fitzgeralds 
office the third time ? — I thought I would get 
employment ; for Mr. Dwyer told me if anything 
was going at all upon that day I should be 
employed. 

4411. You 
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4411. You sought employment from Mr. Pirn 
and Sir Dominick Corrigan, though you had 
agreed to sell the votes ?— I did not sell the votes. 
}fr. Birch the night before the polling bid me 
meet him in the office. 

4412. Was it that night you were to make 
arrangements? — No ; the morning of the polling. 

44f3. Was that before you went to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s office? — No, I went there long before 
that. 

4414. Upon the morning of the polling you 
were there seeking employment; you called to 
Mr. Birch the morning of the polling. When 
where you at Mr. Fitzgerald’s last, before the 
election ? — About two days before ; Mr. Dwyer 
told me there were too many hands and no 
money to pay. 

4415. Did you let him know you were in treaty 
with Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. Plunkett? — 
No ; I did not, I was not treating in Sir Arthur 
Guinness’s committee-room. 

4416. Not at that time ; upon your oath, when 
you asked money from Mr. Birch did he not tell 
you he had nothing to say to you, that he had no 
money, and that if the price of one glass of 
whisky would buy the 24 votes, he would not 
give it? — No; he said the contrary, he said I 
should put my hand in my pocket as well as him- 
self, and keep it like a nut-shell. 

4417. Then you understood that he would pay 
you? — Yes, and the 24 others. 

4418. Did you go to Mr. Fitzgerald and tell 
him that ? — No. 

4419. They did not send you to Mr. Birch ? — 
No ; certainly not. 

4420. You went yourself? — No ; I met Mr. 
Birch after my coming out of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
office, by accident. 

4421. How near to the office is it ? — Suffolk- 
street and Mr. Fitzgerald’s office are near. 

4422. Walking out of Mr. Fitzgerald’s office, 
the office of the solicitor for Mr. Pirn and Sir 
Dominick Corrigan, you met Mr. Birch by 
accident ? — Yes. 



4423. And meeting him by accident, of course e. Qreer. 

you introduced the subject of selling the votes of 

these men? — I had no occasion to sell them. 2 7 January- 

4424. Did you vote yourself? — At the last l86 9- 
election I did, but not for 30 years before. 

4425. Did you not summon Mr. Birch before 
the Lord Mayor? — Yes. 

4426. And did you not swear that he employed 
you to bring up 24 voters ? — I told the Lord 
Mayor that Mr. Birch told me to br in g up the 
24 voters. 

4427 . Did you hear Mr. Birch swear before 
the Lord Mayor? — Yes. 

4428. And did not the Lord Mayor say, when 
you had no written agreement, and depended 
only upon the word of Mr. Birch, there was not 
any evidence, and that he should dismiss the 
oase ? — I did. 

4429. Did not Mr. Birch swear that every 
word you spoke was a lie ? — He denied it, cer- 
tainly. 

4430. Did you not swear before the Lord 
Mayor, that Mr. Birch agreed to pay each of 
the 24 voters, 3 l. each? — No, I told the Lord 
Mayor what I have sworn here ; he asked me 
would 3 l. do ; I said that I could not tell, that I 
would bring them to him ; and he said that what- 
ever I did upon my own concession, to do so, but 
upon no account to lose them. 

4431. Do you know what “ plant,” means ? — 

Yes, and there is a Birch plant to whip a fellow. 

4432. You are playing upon the word Birch? 

— Yes, and he whipped me, because as a gentle- 
man I took his word, and when he got all the 
value out of me, he walked away. 

[Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Meredith was then recalled, and in 
reply to Mb-. Heron said, reverting to the 
question put to him at a previous stage of the 
proceedings, that he had looked over the 
payments made in the three wards, and no 
such name as that of the witness Noblett 
appeared in the books. 



George Booth, sworn; Examined by Mr. O’ Shaughnessy. 



4433. W ho canvassed you previous to the last 
election ? — Mr. Warren. 

4434. Do you know what his christain name 
is? — Benjamin Warren. 

4435. Did he call at your residence? — He 

did. 7 

4436 . Did you see him the first time he called ? 
-No. 

4437. Did you see him the second time he 
called ? — I see him in another person’s place. 

4438. Where was it that you saw him ? — In 
Mr. Jesson’s ; the man that is dead. 

4439. What did he say to you when you saw 
him there ? — There was very little conversation 
then ; he desired us to meet him at 7 o’clock in 
the morning. 

4440. On what day did you see Warren at 
J esson’s ? — To the best of my opinion it was 

..Tuesday, the day before the election. 

4441. Mr. Justice Keoqh.~\ Are you a free- 
man?— J am . * J 7 

4442. Mr. O' Shaughnessy. ] What did Warren 
say to you when you saw him on the Tuesday at 
Jesson’s? — He only desired us to call at Inns 
Quay in the morning. 

29. 



4443. In the morning you called at Inns 
Quay ? — Yes. 

4444. Is that the Ward committee-room? — 
Yes. 

4445. At what hour did you call there ? — At 
about 7 in the morning. 

4446. Did you go with anyone there? — Yes, 
there were four of us went together. 

4447. Who were the other three? — A man of 
the name of Hill, and Bailey, and .Tesson, the man 
that is dead. 

4448. You all went up to the Ward committee- 
rooms ? — Yes. 

4449. Whom did you see when you went on 
there ; did you see Benjamin W arren there ? — 
Yes. 

4450. Were there many others there ? — There 
were ; there was another man earned Mr. Moore. 

4451. Was he a solicitor ? — Yes. 

4452. What occurred then ; did Warren or 
Moore say anything to you ? — Yes. 

4453. What did they say ? — They desired us 
to go up to Green-street. 

4454. Did they say anything else ? — He 

N 3 brought 



Gf. Booth ~ 
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G. Booth. 

27 January 
1869. 



M. Steed. 



Mr. . 

T- Ormsby. 



brought the four of us to the Scotch-house, Find- 
laters,’ and we had some drink. 

4455. Who paid for the drink there ? — 
W arren. 

4456. 'What did he say ? — He told us we 
would be all well satisfied. 

4457. Where did you go then? — We came 
back again and went into the tally-rooms. 

4458. Where ? — In Halston-street. 

4459. Whom did you see there ?— Mr. Warren. 

4460. Warren was with you all the time ? — 
Yes. 

4461. He went up on a car with you, did he? 
No, we walked up. 

4462. What did Warren say to you there ? — 
He told us to go over to Green-street to poll. 

4463. Did you all go to poll together? — We 
did. 

4464. For whom did you vote ? — For Guin- 
ness and Plunket. 

4465. What did you do after having voted ? — 
We came out, and we met Mr. Warren again, 
and we were asking him for some money, and he 
said he had no money at present ; but he gave us 
some drink, and he told us not to be afraid, we 
would be well rewarded. 

4466. When he said he had no money at pre- 
sent, did he say you would have it at any future 
time ? — Oh, yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

4467. When you were canvassed on the part of 
Guinness and Plunket, did you promise to vote 
for them ? — Before ? 

4468. Yes?— No. 

4469. Were your principles the same? — No; 
I never voted. 

4470. You never voted before?— I did often. 

4471. Were you a .Liberal or a Conservative? 
— Always on the Liberal side. 

4472. Had you been at Mr. Fitzgerald’s office ? 

I was, but not till I was brought there. 

4473. When were you at Mr. Fitzgerald’s?— 
A fortnight yesterday. 



44M ;™” ? aBad upra you?— A mm of.), 

name of M* Quire. 1 

4475. What did he say to you’— H a „ 1 • 
SO down, and I said I would ^ 
Te g ' Would y° u g° to Mr. Fitzgerald’s: 

4477. Did he promise you money to ao ?_H, 
said I would be paid for my time. B ' 

4478. Did he threaten you if y OU did r,, 

come ?— No, he did not. 7 m n ° l 

4479. Did he say you would he punished if 
you did not oome and give your evidence ?_\v 

— I^did H<! pr0miBed yo “ mo “°y. and you went? 

Did you got any money ?_A pound, 

4482. Were von promised more?— I was nm- 
mised to be paid for my time. 

4483. You got a pound as earnest, you know 
How much were you promised for your time'— 
I was not promised anything. 

4484. Except for your time ? — Yes. 

4485. Except by Mr. Fitzgerald ?— Yes. 

4486. Had you ever been at that office before 
the election ? — Never in my life. 

4487. Were you there a second time?— No. 

4488. Then you gave any information that you 
had to give ? — I did. 

4489. You did not get any money from Mr. 
Warren ? — No. 

4490. Where is Findlater’s, the Scotch house? 
— At the comer of King-street. 

Re-examined by Mr. O’ Shaughnessy. 

4491. For whom did you vote in I860?— I 
voted always on the Liberal side. 

Mr. Heron stated, that from the minutes 
of proceedings in Arran Quay Ward it ap- 
peared that Benjamin Warren was in the 
committee. 

4492. Mr. O’ Shaughnessy (to the H'itms).! 
Where do you live? — In Foster-street, Church- 
street. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Michael Steed, sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



4493. Abe you a Freeman? — Yes. 

4494. Did you vote for Guinness and Pl unk et? 
— I did. 

4495. Before the last election did you go to 
the committee-rooms, 48, Dame-street ?— I did. 

4496. Did you apply for employment there?— 
Gratuitous employment I applied for. 

4497 . Did you sign a paper that you were to 
be employed gratuitously ?— Yes. 

4498. Who asked you to sign that paper ; was 
it Mr. White, the attorney ? — I really could not 
tell exactly. It was the attorney that bade me 
to go down and sign the paper. 

4499. You saw Mr. White there ? — I did. 

4500. Was it after you saw Mr. White that 
you signed the paper that you were to work for 



nothing whatever ? — I believe I signed a paper 
before, that I would work for nothing. 

4501. How many times did you sign a paper 
that you were to work for nothing ? — I signed one 
in Sackville-street. 

4502. And another where ?- Another in Dame- 
street. 

4503. On the day of the election did you go to 
Green-street ? — Yes, I did ; Halston-street and 
Green-street first. 

4504. At what hour did you go there ? — I was 
there about five minutes before eight. 

4505. Did you meet a young gentleman there? 
— I did. 

4506. Would you know him again? — I would 
not. 



Mk. Thomas Ormsby, was called on his subpoena, and was directed to stand forward. 



4507. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).'] Did you 
see that young gentleman there that, day?— I did 
not to my knowledge ; I seen a great many, but 
I do not recollect seeing that man’s face at all. 

4508. Did you get any list from any young 
gentlemen ? — I got a list list of the books. 



f 

4509. And did you work about bringing the 
freemen to the booths? — I did, from my own 
mind. 

4510. Of course. Did you see a freeman 

named John Wilson in the middle of the day < 
— I did ; I seen him voting. . 

4411. Did 
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4511. Did he tell you he had got any money ? 
—About half-past two o’clock in the day he 
showed me money he had got. 

4512. Did he get it for his vote ? — He voted at 
about half-past 11 or 11 o’clock. 

4513. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] He showed you 
monev, and said he had got it for his vote ? — No, 
he said no such thing; he did not tell me that; 
he showed me money, and he said “ Come on. I’ll 
treat you,” said he, “ on what I’ve got.” 

4514. Mr. Heron.] That was after he voted? 
—After he voted; about half- past 11 o’clock. 

4515. Did you see Campbell there? — I see 
him in the course of the day. 

4517. Did you see him after you saw Wilson; 
-I did. 

4517. Did Wilson point Campbell out to you, 
and you out to him? — I asked Wilson where he got 
it, and he pointed to a man ; he said his name was 
Molloy, and he pointed out this gentleman to me, 
Mr. Molloy ( pointing to a person in court'). 

4518. Was that the man he called Molloy? — 



It was. 

4519. Did Wilson then treat you in a public- 
house in Bolton-street? — He did. 

4520. Did he give you the tip to go over to 
Campbell ? — He did not ; I did not want the tip. 

4521. You knew it? — He told me to go to Mr. 
Molloy before that. 

4522. Did you then go over to Molloy ? — I 
did. 

4523. Although you called him Mr. Molloy, 
did you know him before in another name ? — I 
did not know what his name was. 

4524. Did you know him before ? — I did not. 

4525. Had you seen him before ? — I had seen 
him before. 

4526. Had you seen him before at the regis- 
tration of the freemen at the Four Courts? — I 
I might, but I did not know his name. 

4527. But you do remember having seen him 
down at the Four Courts ? — Yes. 

4528. And you recognised him by his appear- 
ance ? — Wilson showed him to me. 

4529. Did you go up to Campbell? — Yes. 

4530. Had you voted at this time ? — I polled at 
half-past eight in the morning. 

4531. Did you ask Campbell for anything?— 
What I said was, “ Will you do the same with 
me as you have done with Wilson.” 

4532. Now stand up and describe to his Lord- 
ship what Campbell did? — Campbell bid me go 
to the devil, I think, or something like that. 

4533. What did he do next? — He bade me wait 
awhile ; Campbell told me first to go tojthe devil, 
and I stood there, and then he bade me wait a 
while, and about ten minutes after he came up 
and he pointed out a gentleman, and I went with 
the gentleman, and I got a bit of a ticket in my 
hand, and Wilson was after telling me where to 
go ; and I did not \^iit many minutes. 

4534. Of what sort of appearance was the 
young gentleman that gave you the ticket ? — He 
was a slender young man in a tight jacket. 

4535. Do you mean that he was a boy with a 
short jacket? — What you term a boy man. 

4536. About how old was he ? —He might be, 
as well as I could recollect, from 20 to 25. 

4537. What did he tell you to do with the 
ticket? — Not a word ; I didn’t wait. 

4538. Did you know where to go to ? — I did. 

4539. How did you know where to go to? — 
Wilson showed me the house. 

29. 



450. Did you go to 76, Capel-street ? — I did. 

4541. When you went to 76 Capel-street was 
the hall-door open ? — It was. 

4542. Who was there ? — No one that I seen. 

4543. Did Wilson tell you before you went in 
anything about his having got the monev at 
Capel-street ? — He did. 

4544. That he got it behind a screen? — 
Yes. 

4545. Did you then knock at the front parlour? 
—I did, and opened the door. 

4546. Did you see any men in there ? — I see 
a couple of men, but I didn’t take time to look 
at any one. 

4547. You knew where to go to ? — Yes. 

4548. I suppose you have voted at every 
election since you were 21 years of age? — Since 
I got my freedom. 

4549. Did you go behind the screen ; did you 
go up to the door of the room ? — I went to the 
door. 

4550. Did you get a 5 1. note ? — I got an en- 
velope with a 5 l. note in it. 

4551. In the envelope ? — Yes. 

4552. Did you look at the envelope before you 
left the house? — Nay, I could not tell you 
whether there was a direction on it or not; I 
held my hand this way (describing the same), 
holding the ticket, and I got the envelope and 
put it in my pocket, and I went out the back 
way, and I took and opened the envelope, and 
I found there was a 5 1. note in the envelope, 
and 1 put it in my pocket. 

4553. Now, come back to Green-street for a 
moment ; after you got your ticket, and before 
you went for the money to Capel-street, did 
you see George Hagarty ? — I did, indeed. 

4554. A freeman ? — I believe he is a freeman. 

4555. Do you belong to any guild among the 
freemen ? — The freemen’s guilds are broken up 
now ; there is no guilds at all now. 

4556. You saw George Hagarty? — I saw 
George Hagarty. 

4457. You had your ticket then? — I did. 

4558. And you knew what it meant? — I did, 
perfectly. 

4559. Did you know how much you were to 
get ? — I did ; I knew that there was a 5 l. note in 
the envelope. 

4560. How did you know how much you were 
to get ? — How did I know ; whatever was going. 

4561. Did more people tell you what was 
going besides Wilson ?— Nobody told me except 
Wilson. 

4562. And you knew, as a freeman, you were 
were entitled to it? — Nay, I didn’t think I was 
entitled to it at all. 

4563- While you had your ticket, and before 
you went to Capel-street, you said you saw 
George Hagarty ? — Yes. 

4564. Did you point out to him the young 
man v — He was following me down the street. 
4565- Hagarty? — Yes. 

4566. To get his tip ?— Yes, as much as to say, 
“ There is the man.” 

4567. Whom did you point to ? — The chap 
that was after giving me the ticket. 

4568. Did you see him give George Hagarty 
a ticket?— Indeed I did not; I did not wait. 

4569. Then, you went down and got your 5 /., 
and went home with your 5 1. ?— I did. 

4570. And you kept your 5 h, and gave none 
of it to Campbell or Molloy?— Not a farthing. 

N 4 Cross. 



Mr. 

T. Ormsby. 

27 January 
1869. 
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Mr. 

T. Ormsby. 

27 January 
1869. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

4571. When were you found out? — I was 
found out by Wilson. 

4572. How long ago? — Do you mean after 
the election or before ? 

4573. I mean after the election ? — Wilson told 
me that Hagarty bad sworn information against 
me, and that I would certainly get a subpoena, 
but I tried to avoid the subpoena, and I went 
from one bouse to another, and we went over to 
Abbey-street, and I spoke to a young gentleman 
there, and he told me not to avoid any such thing, 
but to take it. 

4574. That was very proper advice. Did you 
go to Mr. Fitzgerrald’s office? — I went to Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s office, when I got the subpoena to go 
to the Four Courts last Thursday ; and I read in 
the “ Times” newspaper that it was elections, 
and I went to see who was to pay me for my 
day for being in the Four Courts last Thursday- 

4575. I hope they paid you? — I met Wilson 
on the road, and he said I might just as well say 
the evidence I had to give here, and that I would 
get 21., and that he would get 17. for going 
with me here. 

4576. Did Wilson then suggest to you what 
you should say when you came here ? — No one 
suggested to me what to say when I came here. 

4577. Were you promised any more money? 
— I was promised to be paid liberally ; Mr. Fitz- 
gerald told me so, or something of that sort. 

4578. How much did Mr. Fitzgerald give you ? 
— He gave me the 21. 

4579. What day was it when he told you that ? 
— On Thursday night last. 

4580. He had some hesitation about you at first, 
I believe?— I do not know; they brought down 
Hagarty’s informations and showed them to me. 



-HehaZ*” 611 H “ garty had Womati*, 

4382. And not only did thev 
money, but they brought down 

m fZ S ^Before they ga , me t h e °^‘ 

4583. Did anybody m that office tell y™ tw 
you would be imprisoned for two vea J? V " 
but I beard through the City that /would i<>! 

4584 With respect to thl mo “ tta i. 
you got upon the day of the polling,, you 2 
think you were entitled to it at 
have a halfpenny at two o’clock ' “ 4 “ ot 

4585. You voted in the early moraine, at half 
post seven or eight o’clock ?-About 20 minute 
past seven ; I had my mind made up to vote £ 

r ” ke “ “ f ? rtai S ht that 
. T 5 , /* at 7? m acc °rdance with your om- 
ciples ?— Certainly ; no one asked me to vote o. 
either side. ua 

4587. And you went and voted?— Yes - tntrw 
what I could do for the cause. ’ 7 

4588 . Up to two o’clock in the day you had no 
expectation of getting anything ?_Uo ; not, 
halfpenny, until I met Wilson. 

45S9. Untfl you met that person who is said 
to he Mr. Money?- Yes ; /item told me te 
name was Molloy. 

4590. When he told you to go to the devil 
what did you say ? — I said nothing. 

4591. And it was entirely from what Wilson 
told, you that you knew where to go, was it not’ 
— Entirely from what Wilson told me. 

4592. Had you up to that moment the slightest 
idea that you would have gotten anything for 
having voted ?— No, I had not, until I seen the 
money in his hand. 



[The Witness tvithdrew. 



James Doyle, sworn ; 

J. Doyle. 4/593 - Where do you reside?— No. 5, Love- 
1 lane. 

. 4 594. Are you a freeman of the city of Dub- 
lin? — I am. 

4595. Were you canvassed by any one before 
the last election ? — Two gentlemen called to my 
house, hut I was not at home. 

4596. On behalf of whom were you canvassed? 
— Both sides. 

4597. Did they call upon you more than once? 
— They did. 

4598. What answer did you give? — I told 
them I had not my mind made up. 

4599. And you refused to go unless you were 
paid ? — I asked them what was going. 

4600. What did they say 1 — They called to 
me where my horse was, and I met them. 

4601. Whom did you meet ?— Both parties. 

4602. Which party was it that asked you 
where was your horse?— No party asked me where 
my horse was ; my horse and myself was on the 
stand the time they come to me. 

4603. You asked some of those gentlemen, was 
there anything going? — Yes. 

4604. Which party was that?— Well, I asked 
both parties. 

4605. What answer did you get ?— They said 
they could not say. 

4606. On the morning of the election, did any- 
body call upon you ?— They did. 

4607. Who ? — I didn’t know his name. 



Examined by Mr. Litton. 

4608. From what side did he come ? — He came 
from Sir Arthur Guinness’s. 

4609. Did he ask you to go to vote?— He 
did. 

4610. Did you go with him ? — I did. 

4611. Did be say anything to you before you 
went ? — I asked them, would I get anything for 
my time, and they said they could not say. 

4612. Do you know a Mr. Erson? — I do. 

4613. Is that Mr. Erson, of Henry-street? — 
Yes. 

4614. Were you introduced to him? — I was. 

4615. What did you say to Mr. Erson?— I 
asked Mr. Erson what was going for a vote, and 
he said he couldn’t do anything ; it was not in his 
power for to do anything. 

4616. Did you say to Mr. Erson that you 
should be paid for your time ? — I did. 

4617. What did he say in'reply to that?— He 
said it was not in bis power to do anything, but 
he would see after the election being over ; if 
there was anything going he would see me right 
about it. 

4618. Did be say when the election would be 
over ? — Yes. 

4619. Did he say you would be all right? — 
He said if there was anything going he would 
make me all right. 

4620. After that, where did you go to? — I 
went to Green-street. 

4621. Who 
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4621. Who went with you? — Two young 

m Jg22. Were those the same two young men 
_j, 0 i, a d canvassed you before in the morning on 
behalf of Sir Arthur Guinness ? — Yes. 

4623. Did any of those gentlemen hand you a 
card? — No. 

4624. Neither of them ? — I voted with my own 
. card. I had a card of my own that I got in an 
envelope, by post. 

4625. Are you able to read ? — A little. 

4626. Did they state to you that Mr. Erson 
would see you paid? — No, they gave me no an- 
swer to that effect ; but they said, “ Come up to 
Mr. Erson ; ” and he would let me have an inter- 
view with him, and when I had an interview with 
Mr. Erson, Mr. Erson told me what I am after 
telling you. 

4627. But after you had seen Mr. Erson, did 
thev state that Mr. Erson would see you paid ? — 
I had no conversation with him of the sort after- 
wards. 

4628. Did you vote ? — I did. 

4629. For whom did you vote ? — For Guinness 
and Plunkett. 

4630. Did you vote for Guinness and Plunket, 
in consequence of what Mr. Erson had said to 
vou?— Well, I cannot say altogether; it was an 
Introduction. I voted for Guinness on the former 
election. 

4631. Was what Mr. Erson said to you an in- 



ducement to you to make you vote for Guinness J. Doyle. 
and Plunkett?— Well, it was not. 

4632. After the election, did you call to see 2 7 January 

Mr. Erson?— I did. i860. 

4633. What did you call to sec Mr. Erson for? 

— I called on him to see if I was going to get any- 
thing. 

4634. W as it not to be paid for your vote ? — 

Certainly, I expected so. 

4635. Did you not expect to be paid for your 
vote ? — I did, 

4636. Did you not go to Mr. Erson for that 
purpose? — I did. 

4637. Did Mr. Erson give it to you? — He did 
not. 

4638. What did he say to you ? — He said he 
could not do anything ; it was not in his power. 

4639. Did he tell you to call upon him again? 

—He did. _ 

4640. Did you call upon him again ?— I did. 

4641 . Did he say anything more to you ? — He 
gave me the same reply, to call again. 

4642. Did he give you any reason for asking 
you to call again ? — He said there was a petition 
against us and there could be nothing done. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Heron stated, that in the minutes of 
the Rotunda Ward, the name of William 
Henry Erson, appeared on the list of the 
General Committee. 



Michael Kelly, sworn ; Examined by Mr. O' Shaughnessy. 



4643. Are you a House Painter? — I am. 

4644. What ward are you in ? — Arran Quay 
Ward. 

4645. Are you a lodger ? — I am a lodger. 

4646. W ere you canvassed by Benjamin W arren 
before the last election ? — I was. 

4647. Was that at your own house? — We met 
accidentally on the quay. 

4648. What did he say to you then? — He 
shook hands with me, and he said, “Well, how 
are things going on now? ” “Relative to what?” 
said I. “ About the election he says, “ Are 
you engaged in it?” “ No, I am not engaged,” 
said I, “ for I have a vote, and I would not be 
employed on the Liberal side ; Mr. White told 
me that he would not employ me.” “ You were 
very busy at the last election,” he said; “Yes, 
I was,” says I, “ and I canvassed you at the last 
election, and you did not vote for me ;” “Never 
mind that,” said he, “ W^ill you vote for Guin- 
ness and Plunket this time ? I am their agent.” 
“Well, I don’t know,” said I, “I may do.” 
“ ell, make up your mind,” says he, “ I will 
call again.” 

4649. How long was this before the election? 
“-About six or eight days ; the next day but one 
I met him on Ormond Quay, and he said, “ You 
are the very man I was looking for,” “ W ell,” 
says I, “I am here now;” “Well,” says he, 
“ have you made up your mind to vote for me ; 
the fact of it is,” he says, “ I know by hearsay 
'Sat you are one of the oldest inhabitants in the 
Arran Quay Ward, and your influence could do 
a good deal in our behalf ; now do you give us 
your interest, and you would not only be paid 
largely for your own vote, but you will be paid 
for every vote that you bring up besides.” “ W ell 
then,” said I, “ I think I will.” 



4650. Was there anyone by while this was M. Kelly. 

going on ? — None. The next day but one he ‘ 

came to my own door, where I was standing, and 
he said, “Well, did you do anything forme 
since ?” “ I was speaking,” said I, “ with one or 
two parties but they did not promise, because 
they said that there was no surety of getting any- 
thing.” “ Well now,” said he, “stick to them 
and get them;” and, said he, “Are you idle?” 

“ X am,” said I. “ Do you get voters,” said he, 

“ and you shall not he standing at your shopdoor 
with your hands in your pocket, you will soon 
get into good Conservative work, that I promise 
you, and I will make a written statement,” said 
he, “ of your position ; and to-night, between 10 
and 11 o’clock I am to meet Mr. Guinness and 
Plunket in the central committee-rooms in Dame- 
street, and I will lay your case before them ; and,” 
said he, “ I am empowered for to tell you you 
will be well paid ; and the two young men,” said 
he, “ that are up for the election are very nice 
young fellows, and as sure as there is a brewery 
in James’s-street, so sure will you be paid.” The 
next day I met him in Queen-street, thisBenjamin 
Warren, and he told me was in a great hurry at 
that time, but that he had made things right 
with me so far. He says, “ a few plates of glass 
would be of service to you; how much would 
half a score come to?” “About 25 l.” said I. 

“ Oh,” said he, “ that is a mere nothing. Now 
said he “ I am in a great hurry, I have a number 
of notes in my pocket." He said, “Do you 
know a man of the name of John Welch of Bow- 
street, a carpenter by trade ?” “ I do, well,” 
said I, “many years.” “Do you know a man of 
the name of Stoker, a freeman, living in No. 7, 
Barrack-street,” said he. “ I do,” said X, “ well.” 

“ Will you serve those notes on them ? ” said he. 

O In 
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M. Kelli/. In the evening of that clay I and my brother went 
~7 , and served Stoker with one of the notes, and the 

27 i86q R 1 ” other note we g ave t0 Mr. White, the agent for 
9 ' Mr. Pim and Corrigon. The next morning, the 
18tb, I was as busy as I could be looking about 
voters for Pim and Corrigan (for I never intended 
nor would not under any circumstances vote for 
the other party ), when two men came from thecom- 
mittee-rooms in Dame-street, as they said they 
were, came to my house ; my brother was in the 
shop, and he said, “ What do you want ?” They 
said, “We want Mr. Kelly to come and register 
his vote for Guinness and Plunket. 

4651. Mr. McDonogh.] Were you present? — 
No, I was not. 

4652. Mr. J ustice Keogh.'] Do not tell us what 
you. were not present at ? — However, I was 
coming across the street and I seen them, and 
they turned short round the corner and I seen 
them no more ; but I did not vote for them any 
way. 

4653. Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.] Did you see the 
letter that you gave over to Mr. White ? — I did. 

4654. Was it in a form similar to that, do you 
know ( showing a letter to the Witness') ? 

Mr. McDonogh objected to the question. 

Witness.] I know what was in it 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the letter 
must be produced. 

4655. Mr. O’ Shaughnessy (to the Witness).] 
Where did you leave it?— I gave it to Mr. White, 
standing at his own door on the quay. 

4656. Did you see Warren on the day of the 
polling? — Oh no, I did not go down near their 
polling at all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

4657. You told his Lordship that you are a 
lodger ? — Yes. 

4658. Who canvassed you first; was it Pim 
and Corrigan’s party ? — I never was visited by 
either party personally, but I got circulars from 
them until I met Warren. 

4659. And you intended to vote from the 
beginning for Pim and Corrigan ? — Unques- 
tionably. 

4660. And you carried out that intention ?— 
I did. 

4661. Well, you had that intention all through ? 
— All through. 

4662. And it was false when you told Mr. 
Warren, when he asked you would you vote for 
Guinness and Plunket, that you said you did not 
know, and that you had not made up your mind ? 
— To a certain degree. 

4663. Was it not to every degree false?— It 
was; it was in order to get any secrets he had. 

4664. To communicate those secrets, whatever 
they were, to the opposite party, of Pim and 
Corngau? — No doubt. 

4665. And then Mr. Warren spoke in a most 
unreserved manner to you upon another occasion; 
he thought 25 /. a mere trifle ? — A trifle. 

4666. No amount of money could tempt you. 



I suppose, to vote against Pim and f',,,.,.- 

certainly do believe%onscienluriy ^ 

mises of either pay, pension or 0 prCh 

induce me to vote for Linnes, and Phi™" 8 

4667. I suppose 5007. would not term,* . • 

cnep Bank of Ireland notes ’—Now 2,™““ 
turns as that you know, is quite irrelevant* E 
is no such thing, neither can it be said wh t£ 
there would or no. Consequently there i. 
use m giving an answer to a thing that I W- 
nothing about. ° Kn0ff 

4668. But I want to see, you know ?-B„t v„ 

cannot see. ™ u 

4669. Conscientiously, suppose a bag of *> 
sovereigns were offered to y„„, would you 

V Th ? * S T 1 thm S. ™d I cannot 
such questions as that. er 

4670. Would you take it?— My Lord, ami 
to answer such questions as that? 

Mr. Justice Keogh thought that this ques- 
tion need not be pressed. 1 " 



467L Mr. McDonogh.] Now, as you are a 
conscientious man, it appears that Mr. Warren 
gave jou two letters to deliver?— He did. 

4672. May I beg leave, then, to ask you whe- 
ther those letters were sealed? — No. 

4673. And you promised to deliver them to 
those two persons ? — I did. 

4674. And you did not mean to keep your 
promise?— Well, at the time that he handed me 
the letters I did not decide upon anything I 
said to myself, “Now I will give one of these 
letters ; the other will answer the purpose of our 
committee.” 

4675. Was it a gummed envelope ?— There 

was no envelope at all ; it was such a bit of 
paper 

4676. And you were on the committee?— I 
was not indeed. 

4677. Why do you call it “ our committee”? 
— Because I belong to the party. 

4678. And you thought it conscientious, having 
promised to deliver a letter to Mr. Stoker, to go 
a,nd deliver it to Mr. White ? — I would not be- 
lieve myself bound by any promises to the oppo- 
site party. 

_ 4679. That is your view of what is conscien- 
tious? — Yes, exactly; because by referring to 
the other principles, I was then acting con- 
scientiously. 

4680. And you thought it perfectly consci- 
scientious to delude and to cheat ? — 



Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that this ques- 
tion could not be put 

4681. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness)-] How 
much money had you gotten? — About me? 

4682. No; your own private affairs I would 
not touch ; but from Mr. Fitzgerald ? — I never 
got a farthing. 

4683. But you expect some ? — I expect to be 
paid for my loss of time ; and why not ? 



[The Witness withdrew. 



G. Booth. 



George Booth, recalled ; and 
4684. Did you get that document from Mr. 
Benjamin Warren (showing a document to the 
Witness) ? — I did. 

Mr. Heron read the following docu- 
ment: — 



further Examined by Mr. Heron. 'ft 

“ George Booth, 9, Henrietta-lane.— 
Please be at the committee-rooms on Wed- 
nesday morning, at seven o’clock, 3, Inns 
Quay, Benjamin Warren.” 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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William Watkins, sworn; 

4g, So. Were you in the Police ? — I was in 

the old constabulary. 

4686. Now, you are a stout fellow, speak up ; 
have vou a pension ? — I have. 

4687. Where do you live? — I live in Fin- 
Vlas;. 

c 46S8. Do you know Mr. Henry Foster? — 

I do. 

4689. Did he ever give you 3 7., on your oath ? 
—He did. 

4690. That is Mr. Henry Foster, of 34, Lower 
Mountjoy-street ?— Yes. 

4691. "Did he give it to you along with Kemp 
and the other man Noblett? — He did not. 

4692. When did he pay you the 3 /.? — It was 
after the county election. 

4693. How long was it after the city election ? 
—Of course the city election was before the 
county. 

4694. The city election was on the 18th No- 
vember; how long was it after that? — The 
Saturday following was the county election. 

4695. When did he pay you the 3 /. ?— Why, 
it might be a fortnight after ; I am not positive. 

4696. Have you known Mr. Henry Foster 
long ? — Yes. 

4697. Had he ever employed you before? — 
No. 

4698. Where was it that ye paid you the 3 7.? 
—In his own house. 

4699. At what hour of the night ? — It was not 
at night at all. 

4700. At what hour of the day ? — It was in 
the evening. 

4701. At what hour of the evening? — Well, 

I cannot say the hour. 

4702. Was there any one by? — No, there was 
not. 

4703. The night before the city election did 

ousee Mr. Foster at the committee-rooms? — No ; 

saw him the night before the election in a room 

upstairs in a house where the committee-rooms 
was in, but not in the committee-rooms. 

4704. Up in a garret ? — No, not in the garret, 
but in the gentleman that owns the house’s own 
drawing room. 

4705. What is his name? — Well, I could not 
tell you. 

4706. Oh, you will, sir? — Well, I am not 
able to tell you. 

4707. Where were the committee-rooms? — 
They were in Dorset-street. 

4708. Who told you to go there ? — I met Mi-. 
Poster in Dorset-street, and I went with him into 
that house and upstairs into the drawing-room. 

4709. Were the committee-rooms on the 
ground floor ? — They were. 

4710. And the room you were in was the pri- 
vate drawing-room of the house ? — Over them. 

4711. I mean a gentleman’s drawing-room 
mrnished as a private drawing-room? — Cer- 

,4712. Who were with you there ? — Noblett 
Kemp. 

4713. Noblett, Kemp, you and Foster, and 
the gentleman? — I do not say that a gentleman 
was there at all. 

4714. Did you see the gentleman ? — No; nor 
1 would not know him if I saw him. 

Mr. Heron applied for the Inn’s Quay 



Examined by Mr. Heron. 

Ward Book, for the purpose of finding out W 
the address. 

4715. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).] Would 3 
you know the gentleman if you saw him again ? 

— I would not. 

4716. Did Foster tell you to go to No. 76, 

Capel-street, the following day? — He told 
me 

4717. Answer me first ; did he tell you to go 
to 76, Capel-street?— He did, but I want to tell 
you the cause of it. 

4718. Mr. Justice Keogh .] Answer the ques- 
tion; did he tell you to go to 76, Capel-street? 
—He did. 

Mr. Heron stated that the Inn’s Quay 
Ward committee-rooms were at 107, Upper 
Dorset-street. 

4719. Mr. Heron (to the Witness)."] Had you 
ever been in 76, Capel-street, before ? — Well, it 
was about 12 or 13 years before that I was there ; 
when Mr. Espie that died lived there. 

4720. But you had not been there for 12 or 13 
years ? — No. 

4721. At what hour were you to go there? — 

At eight o’clock in the morning. 

4722. Did the three of you go there at eight 
o’clock in the morning ? — Yes. 

4723. Did you know you were to get 3 l. ? — 

I did not. 

4724. You did not know what you were to 
get ? — No. 

4725. You thought you would be liberally 
dealt with; of course, I mean paid for your 
work ? — I do not know that I thought anything 
on the subject. 

4726. Had you a table there? — Yes. 

4727. And were you sitting at it? — We 
were. 

4728. Did people come in and out during the 
day ? — There did. 

4729. Were you the only three people that 
remained permanently in that room during the 
whole of the day? — Yes. 

4730: At what hour did Foster come there ? 

— He came there at about half-past eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

4731. Just to see that you were there ; how 

long did you remain there ? — We remained 
to 

4732. How long did Forster remain? — He 
did not remain many minutes; he went away 
again. 

4733. Did you see Foster again there that day ? 

— Yes. 

4734. Was he in and out? — No, I think he 
came in the middle of the day and walked in to 
us, and asked us how we were getting on, and 
then walked out again. 

4735. About what hour of the day was it that 
he asked you that ? — I think it might be about 
12 o’clock. 

4736. Did you see him backwards and for- 
wards again? — No, not until we were leaving at 
four o’clock in the evening. 

4737. He came back at four o’clock in the 
evening ?— Yes. 

4738. How long was he there with you, then? 
— Not many minutes. 

4739. Did he say it was all right? — He did 
not say so. 

O 2 4740. What 



Watkins. 

January 

1869. 
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W. Watkins. 4740- What did he say, then ?— He said we 
might go home. 

27 January 4741. Did you remain sitting at the table the 
1 869. whole of the day ? — Well, I did most of the day. 

4742. Had you any refreshments there all day? 
— Not a bit, except a crust of bread and butter 
that we brought in our pockets. 

4743. Do you know Mr. James Forest? — I 
do not. 

4744. Will you swear you have never seen 
him ? — I might have seen him, but I do not know 
him. 

4745. During that day, in the room that you 
were in, there was no person like the owner of 
the house, or the master of the establishment ? — 
No. 

4746. Then were the three men alone in that 
room all day ? — Yes, except the people that were 
coming in, and in the other direction, through 
the door that was leading between the two par- 
lours. There was some people coming in and out 
there. 

4747. Did people come in? — They did. 

4748. Strangers ? — Strangers to me ; I did not 
know them. 

4749. When they came in, did they knock at 
the parlour door from the hall? — Sometimes they 
did, and it was generally open on the jar. 

4750. And men came in ? — Yes. 

4751. Did you know any of the men that came 
in that day ? — Not one of them; nor did I see 
many that came in, for I was sitting at the table 
with my back towards that. 

4752. Did you sit at the table with your back 
towards “ that,” as you call it ? — Yes, towards 
the parlour door, coming in from the hall. 

4753. When the men came in, did they go over 
to the screen ? — W ell, I could not say ; some of 
them did, that I saw, but I cannot say ex- 
cept what I saw. 

4754. Say nothing except what you saw with 
your own two eyes ? — Well, that is what I am 
saying. 

4755. Did you see many men go over towards 
the screen ? — I did. 

4756. Was the screen before the door that led 
between the two rooms ? — It was. 

4757. What size was the screen ? — It might be 
four or five feet wide. 

4758. Was the screen so wide that you could 
not see what was going on between it and the 
door ? — Certainly. 

4759. Then you the whole day saw nothing of 
what went on between the screen and the door ? — 
No. 

4760. How long did the men remain behind 
the screen before they came out again ? — Well, 
I cannot say, but I judged by the sound of their 
feet going out, that some of them might be five 
minutes, and perhaps some of them three minutes; 
but I could not distinctly say. 

4761. And they went out by the back door? 
— I could not say that 

4762. You did not see them? — No. 

4763. But did you not hear the “hard word ” 
given to go out by the back door ?— -I did not. 

4764. Do you mean to tell his Lordship you 

did not know they were going out by the back 
door?— I did not. * * 

s 4765. Who let you in in the morning at eight 
o’clock ? — The door was open, and there was a 
man standing at it. 

4766. Would you know him again? — I would 
not. 



4767. You have been in the 

47 6 8- Would you know him if y OU went 
to Espies to try and see the boy that keem tS 

I wentTn b ° y n °‘ °“ 4e do " 

4769 Do you know the boy I mean?-I w. ■ 
heard of a boy being on the door . 

477°. Who told you of the boy on the door'- 
—1 have heard it given in evidenee, and W 
ne was not on the door when I went in 

fj}- 5.“ S'™ kn »"' boy ? — I do not 

4772. Did you see him there that day?— I e „ 
him coming out. I saw him at the house as I 
was comi ng out and leaving the place. 

4773. Was he on the door then ?— He was be- 
tween the door and the parlour-door in the ball. 

4774. Did you know what was going on?— I 
did not. 



4775. Where is Kemp ? — I suppose he is it 
home. 

4776. Where does Kemp live?— He lives at 
Finglass. 

4777. Whereabouts in Finglass ? — Anyone 
would show him. He is an under-gardener of 
Dr. Duncan’s. 

4778. That is an under-gardener of the same 
Dr. Duncan whose servant Thomas Noblett is. 
I thank you for the information ?— I tell you the 
truth, on my oath. 

4779. Begin and tell it now? — I have done it 
all through. 

4780. jDo you mean to tell his Lordship that 
you did not know of voters being bribed behind 
the screen by the 5 l. notes ? — I do positively. 1 
knew nothing whatever about it. 

4781. Do you know Campbell? — I do. 

4782. Is his name Molloy or Campbell?— 
Campbell I always knew him by. 

4783. How long did you know him ? — I knew 
him many years. 

4784. What did you know him as? — I knew 
him to be engaged in the Conservative Regis- 
tration Office in Dame-street. 

4785. Were you ever engaged on the same 
department? — I was, relative to the Poor Law 
Guardians. 

4786. You were inspector for the Poor Law 
Elections ? — Yes. 

4787. In the same office with Campbell?— Yes. 

4788. How much were you paid, and how 
much was he paid ? 



Mr. McDonogh objected to the question. 
Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 



Witness.'] I really could not tell you that. 

4789. Mr. Heron.] Before you went down to 
76 Capel-street, did you see Campbell in Queen- 
street. ? — I did not see him that day, good or bad. 

4790. ] Did you come out of the front door in 

the evening? — I did. „ 

4791. Did you hear the name of Henry bte- 
phenson at 107, Dorset-street ? — I did not. 

? * 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh . • 

4792. About how many people came iu ® 

out that day ?— Why, I think there might be Be- 
tween something about 10 or 15, as far as c 
remember. . , . _ 

[The Witness withdrew- 
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Thomas Waller, sworn; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



4793 . Are you a voter ? — Yes. 

4794 . Are you a freeman ? — No, a lodger. 

4795 . What are you by trade? — A French 

polisher. 

r 4796. Were you canvassed before the late 
election by anyone ? — I was. 

4797. By whom were you canvassed? — By 
Mr. Ballard and another. I think his uame was 
Wilson. I heard the name, but I did not pay 
anv attention to him — Mr. Ballard, 50, Aungier- 
street. 

4798. Did Mr. Ballard canvass you for Sir 
Arthur Guinness and Mr. Plunket ? — Yes. 

4799. When was it that Mr. Ballard first can- 
vassed you? — About three weeks previous to the 
election. 

4800. What did he say to you ? — He asked 
me would I give my vote to Guinness and 
Plunket. 

4801. And what did you say? — I told him I 
did not think T would. “ At all events,” says I, 

“ I will see what money is going.” 

Mr. Hemphill stated that in the list of the 
general committee of the Mansion-house 
ward was the name of. Richard Ballard, of 
50, Aungier-street. 

4802. Mr. Hemphill (to the Witness').'] What 
did Ballard say to you, and you to him, that first 
time that he canvassed you ? — He said we ought 
to send Guinness and Plunket to Parliament, and 
all that sort of thing ; and we had five or ten 
minutes conversation; and he took down my 
name, and so we went ; and they came a second 
or third time, I think, but I cannot exactly say ; 
and then they came again. 

4803. What did you say? — I said I would not 
vote unless I see what money was going. 

4804. What did he say to that ? — He said, “ I 
think there will be no bribery going, but, at all 
events, you will be treated decently.” 

4805. Did he tell you to go to any place then ? 
— He did not. 

4806. Did you see him afterwards ? — He called 
up to my room after. 

4807. The same Mr. Ballard? — The same" Mr. 
Ballard, and the man that was with him before. 

4808. Do you know the name of that man ? — 
I heard it, but I do not remember ; I think it 
was Wilson. 

4809. About how long before the election was 
it that Ballard came to you the second time ? — 
It was afterwards ; a week. 

4810. What did he say to you this time? — He 
asked me was I inclined to vote for Guinness and 
Plunkett still ; and I told him I could not say ; 
I did not know whether I would or I would not; 
I wanted to see on either side what they were 
about. 

4811. When you said that, what did he say? — 
He told me that a few pounds would be a great 
lilt to a poor man, and I said of course it would, 
and he told me, going away, that I would be dealt 
.fair with. 

^ 4812. Did he tell you to go to any place? — 
Oh. no, he never told me to go to any place. 

4813. After that, did you go to the committee- 
rooms? — I never ‘went to the committee-rooms 
at all till the morning of the election, and Ballard 
came up to me about half-past eight o’clock with 

another 

29. 



4814. Do you know who it was? — No, I do T. 
not. I told him I was going to breakfast, and 

he said he would wait till I was done, and he 27 
waited at the hall door for a bit, and he came up 
again, and I had not done again, so he came a 
third time, and he said, “ Will you come over to 
my own house." “ I will,” said I. So I went 
over to his residence in Aungier-street, and I saw 
Mrs. Ballard (as I considered it was), the lady in 
the shop. Says I, “ Is Mr. Ballard here ?” “ He 
is over in the committee-room.” She said, “Will 
you go over.” “ No,” said l ; “ I would rather 
see him here.” So she sent a boy (J suppose it 
was his son, and he came over. She said, “ Are 
you the man from Dean-street that he expected.” 

“ Yes, Maam,” said I. So he came over and I 
crossed to the committee- rooms, and Mr. John- 
stone was on the step of the door. 

4815. That is the committee-room in Aungier- 
street? — Yes; that was my place; I live in 
Dean-street. 

4816. Then,you crossed over with Mr. Ballard? 

— I crossed over with Mr. Ilallard, and I saw 
Mr. Johnstone on the step of the door. 

4817. Which Mr. Johnstone? — He is sexton 
of Peter’s church ; he keeps a servant’s registry 
there. 

4818. Do you happen to know his Christian 
name? — I think it is “Joseph,” but I am not 
sure; I know the man on account of being a 
neighbour. 

4819. Do you know where he lives? — I do, 
perfectly well. 

4820. Where? — In Aungier-street, nearly op- 
posite the church there ; he keeps a servant’s 
registry. 

4821. Had you any talk with Mr. Johnstone 
then? — Mr. Ballard called Mr. Johnstone, and I 
told Mr. Ballard, says I, “Let me hear how it 
will be.” Mr. Ballard called Mi-, Johnstone, and 
Mr. Johnstone came in off the step, and brought 
me into the back parlour of the committee-room, 
and there was a man at the head of the table, a 
gentlemanlike man, and he said, “ Have you got 
a card.” I had two cards, one for Price and 
Corrigan, and the other for Guinness and Plun- 
kett; that came by letter to me. I showed 
Guinness and Plunket’s card, and he looked at 
me and handed me to a young man, and said, 

“ Go over and bring this gentleman over to vote.” 
When I got to the hall I was time enough, and a 
man of the name of Leybourne, of Reumond’s- 
kill, was standing in the hall, and we were glad 
to see each other. We are all neighbours. So 
I was waiting there when the big young man 
came out with me, and told me he was bringing 
me over to vote. “Wait a moment,” said I, “I 
am time enough.” So he lost himself like that I 
was not going over straight. So Mr. Johnstone 
came out in a few minutes and said, “ Come in- 
side to sit down in the committee-room. I went 
in, but I returned in the hall again, and then the 
second time he brings me in the committe-room, 
and we waited in the hall again. I went down 
then afterwards to the back door, and Mr. John- 
stone says, says he, “ Are you going to vote.” 

“ I am time enough,” says I; “I am waiting to 
see a man that is named Steel.” So Mr. John- 
stone told me, “ Why do you not go over and 
vote ” ? I said, “ I am time enough.” He told 
me he would guarantee me 10 1. if I would vote. 

O 3 4822. Mr. 



Waller. 
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T. Waller. 4822. Mr. Jolmsone said that? — Mr. Johnstone 
said that ; I said that was very good. So with 
27 ' 8fi Uai ' 7 that lie brought me tb e committee-room again, 
•9* but I did not sit down again, but I waited in the 
hall again for it, for it was not my intention to 
vote for Guinness and Plunkatt. for I wanted to 
vote for Pim and Corrigan, which I did : and he 
then stands at the parlour door, and says, “ War- 
ren go over and vote; ” I says “ Time enough ; ” he 
said, "Warren go over ami vote;” I says “Time 
enough;” he said “Warren, go over and vote, you 
are all right; ” “ I am time enough,” says I. “ I 
want tosee a man named Steel,” for I wanted Steel, 
for Steel told me about the money that was being 
out, for he said that Guinness’s agent told him 
that he wanted a few thousands to seat the can- 
didates, and they would not give it him : and he 
said he had but a few thousand pounds to seat 
the candidates, and “ What is that to any one, if 
I pay freemen for looking at me and smoking.” 
Steel told me this ; for “ Mi - . Guinness,” said he 
to me, “will sacrifice 50,000/. or 60,000/. on 
this new election, for the new voters, he knows, 
will put him out” Within the last couple of 
hours of the polling he said there would be 50 
who would vote on Guinness’s side. So I told 



Mr. Leybourne I was goino- +n , 

see Mr. Steel. I did not go^ Dme ^ 

I turned into my own street and went hom*’ Y 
I was doing two chairs that belonged toTnJt 
that was in a hurry ; a most resnertihll Part-T 

4823. Did you afterwards 

4824. For Pim and CorrigS ?L-F J . 

Corrigan, about two o’clock. This L , and 
ten o’clock in the morning al) °ut 

. 4826. Did you afWrd, We 
bon with Mr. Johnstone, the sexton Vbon.T 

4827 . What did he say to you ?— He t ft M m 

f®*®* ^ ld he S lve y°« any money ?— He did 
4829. How much 7-^ shillings one 

screwed'™ haU ' do0r * wllen 1 think be was half 



Mr. Hemphill stated that the name of Wil- 
liam Johnstone appeared on the list of the 
committee in Mansion house Ward. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Augustus McCall, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Litton. 



A. McCall. 483 °- -A-KE you a freeman ?— Yes. 

4831. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did. 

4832. For whom? — For Guinness and Plun- 
kett. 

4833. Do you know a man of the name of 
Campbell? — 1 know his name; I know his ap- 
pearance. 

4834. Is that the gentleman behind you (point- 
ing to a person in Court) ?— It is. 

4835. Had you any conversation with him? — 
Never. 

4836. Do you swear that? — I do. 

4837. Did he ever promise you any money for 
voting ? — Never. 

4838. Since you voted ? — No. 

4839. Did you sign a paper ?— No ; I did not 
want to go about it at all. 

3840. Did you ever go to the Conservative 
rooms at all ? — No. 

4841. Who brought you up to vote ?— I brought 

myself. ° 

4842. Did you vote bv yourself ?— I did. 

4843. Had you seen Campbell that day before 
you voted? — Never; I never spoke to the man in 
my life. 

, 4844- H°w do you know his name is Camp- 
bell { I heard it in the court since I have been 
here. 

4845. Will you swear that Campbell did not 



take you and bring you up to vote by the shoulder? 

JN ever ; I did not know the man in my life till 
1 saw him in court now. 

4846. At what time did you vote?— At nbout 
half-past ten o’clock. 

4847. Did you ever state to anybody that 
Campbell had promised 4 /. a vote?— Never. 

4848. Will you swear that?— I will; if there 
was any money offered, it was offered on the other 
side. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonagh. 

. 4R 49. Who offered the money on the other 
side ? — A man of the name of Molloy met me in 
Green-street that day. 

4850. What did he offer you ? — He offered 
me 3 /. to vote for Pim, and 5 /. to vote for Pim 
and Corrigan. 

4851. And you refused him ? — Well, I did. 

4852. Would you know Molloy now, if yon 
saw him ? — W e are acquainted together in bu- 
siness. 

4853. Do you know where Molloy is? — I saw 
him in court. 

4854. Did you see him with the other side ?— 
I know he worked for the other side. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Geohge Patrick Nugent, sworn; Examined by Mr. O’ Shauglwessy. 



G.P. 

Nugent. 



4855. Are you a freeman or a rated occupier? 
— A rated occupier. 

4856. Do you remember tile time of the last 
election ? — Yes. 



4 - 1 8 q 7 ' ,? ld an ^. oue cal1 upon you with reference 
to it r— Mr. Robinson called upon me. 

4858. And canvassed you for Guinness and 
Plunket ’ He CanvaS3ed me for GruinneSs and 



4859. How long was this before the election? 
— About a week. 



4860. Did you see him ? — No ; be was out 
when I called. 

4861. Did you call upon him? — I called upon 
him ; he wanted to see me. 

4862. What passed between you? — He ask e£f 
me, would I give my vote for Guinness aria 
Plunket, and 1 said, I did not know. He com- 
menced to speak to me about Guinness and 
Plunket of the different meetings they had, and 
that they were very influential gentlemen, and 
that if I gave my vote to them I could not give 
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it to better parties. So, I told him, I had not street, and I wrote my name on a bit of paper 
made up my mind then, and I would see him and sent it up the same as I did before, and I 
jfrain; he told me to call at the committee-rooms was directed up to the office to Mr. Sutton ; and 
on Inn’s Quay ; and I did not call at the com- when I went in with this letter I handed it to 
mittee-rooms on Inn’s Quay. I went to the Mr. Sutton. Mr. Sutton opened the letter and 
central committee-rooms, in Dame-street. Trade handed it to Mr. White, and Mr. White read the 
was very bad, and I thought I might get some letter ; and when he read the letter, he corn- 
employment during the election from my own menced to complain of the way in which they 
party, aud I applied a couple of times, and I got were transacting their business in Arran Quay 
no satisfactory answer. So, then, I went to the Ward. So after reading the letter, he said, “ You 
Conservative committee-rooms in Dame-street, are a voter?” “Yes,” said I, “you told me to 
and I asked for to see the conducting agent, Mr. bring this letter over.” So I handed the letter 
Sutton; and I was told for to send up my name to him, and he looked over it, and says, “ Were 
and address on a bit of paper; so I did so, and you appointed?” “Well,” says I, “my name 
after a few moments I was told to go up stairs, was put down in Inns’ Quay.” So he said, 
and when I was going up stairs I met a gentleman “ There is your name down ; you are appointed 
on the stairs, and he asked me my business. So already ; ” and he wrote on a slip of paper, which 

I told him I was going up to Mr. Sutton ; he I got 

id. “ What do you want?” So I told him I 4864. Is that it? — That is it. I went over to 



wanted to know if anybody would give me any 
employment in reference to the election. He 
asked me was I a voter, and I said, “ Yes.” 

“ Well,” says he, “ if you can get a letter from 
anv of the gentlemen ; what ward do you belong 
to?" “The Arran Quay Ward,” says I. “If 
you get a letter from any of the gentlemen,” 
eays he, “ I will get you employment as a can- 
vasser or check-clerk on the day of the election.” 
4863. Who was this gentleman? — That was 
Mr. White. So I then went over to the Inn’s 
Quay committee-room, and I asked to see Mr. 
Robinson, and I was told he was out. So I was 
told to sit down and might be he would come in. 
So I sat down, and I was there for about 10 or 
12 minutes, and there was a gentleman came in 
of the name of Mr. Saunders, and he asked me 
my business, and I told him that I was over in 
Dame-street inquiring after employment for the 
elections, aud I was told if I got a letter from 
some gentlemen of the ward that I would be 
appointed. “ Well,” says he, “ I can appoint 
you here,” says he, “ on the books. Are you a 
voter ? ” “ Yes,” says I. “ Well,” says he, “ Are 
you a Liberal ? ” I said that I was ; but of 
course, that I applied for employment from them, 
but I was refused it, and got no satisfaction, and 
that as I was not doing much work at present, 
that I would, of course, take up employment from 
them if they gave it to me. “ W ell,” says he, “ I 
suppose I can depend upon your being a persoD 
that will do your work. Do you know the 
neighbourhood of the ward well ? ” And I said, 
“ I did.” So he put my name down in a hook, 
and said he would send it over to Dame-street to 
see me appointed, and that he was almost sure 
I should be appointed; but that I should act 
gratuitously. “Well,” said I, “I should like 
to know whether I should be paid for my time ” ; 
and he said, that he and everybody here were 
acting under the form of gratuitously; but he 
assured me that I would be paid, and that he 
would be paid also ; that I might rely confidently 
upon that ; that I would be paid for my time. 
“ And,” says he, “ I cannot employ you now, 
here,” says he, “ we have very many hands 
waiting about; but,” says he, “you will be 
appointed as a poll-clerk somewhere on the day 
n the election.” I then said, “ W ell, I am doing 
nothing at present, and, perhaps, I might 
get something to do in Dame-street. I was told 
that if I got a letter I might get employment 
°J er in Dame-street.” So I got a letter then 
from Mr. Saunders over to Mr. Sutton in Dame- 
street. I went then with the letter to Dame- 



Arran’s Quay Ward to preaent that to Mr. 
Saunders : “ Set the bearer George Patrick Nu- 
gent, to work at once.” So it was Mr. Saunders 
and Mr. Moore, their two agents at Arran’s 
Quay Ward, and I gave it to Mr. Saunders, and 
he said, “ Well, if Mr. White wishes to pay you 
for doing nothing,” says he, “ I do not care, so 
you can stop here ; if Mr. White likes to pay 
you, so much the better for yourself.” So I stopped 
there, and he told me, after stopping there half 
an hour or so with other canvassers, to call the 
next morning ; but before I called, in the evening 
I got the letter. 

Mr. Justice Keogh requested that ques- 
tions might be put to the Witness which 
would elicit more pointed evidence. 

4865. Mr. O’ Shuughnr-ssy (to the Witness).'] Did 
you get a circular shortly before the election ? 
— I got a circular to go to the office the next 
morning from Mr. Moore and Mr. Saunders. 

4866. At all events you received his letter? — 

I did, and got a sheet the next morning. 

Mr. Justice ICeogh.] Do not speak until 
you are asked a question. 

4867. Mr. O’ Shaughnessy (to the Witness).] 
Did you receive this letter by post ? — I did. 

4868. And a card enclosed in it ? — I did. 

4869. What did you do with it? — I kept it. 

4870. “ Private. No. 13 130. Referring to a 
communication, you are requested to write your 
name and address legibly on the enclosed card, 
and present the same to a person who will he 
appointed to receive it, at 3, Dame-street, two 
days after the election.” When did you get 
that letter with this card in it ? — The day before 
the election. 

4871. What did you do with it? — Two days 

after the election I went to No. 3, Dame-street, 
and I presented this card to some gentleman that 
was in the back office, and he told me to go over 
to 47, Darae-street. So I went over there to 47, 
Dame-street, and I could get no satisfaction, but 
I was told to call back on the Wednesday after. 
So the next day 

4872. Oh what day did you call back at 47, 
Dame-street about the letter? — I went to 3, 
Dame-street, and I saw Mr. Hodson. 

4873. Mr. Robert Hodson? — I think that is 
his name. 

4874. What did he say to you ? — He told me 
I would not be settled with until the W ednesday 
after. He told me that I might leave the cir- 

0 4 cular 



G.P. 

Nugent- 

7 Januury 
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G' j>. cular and take the card ; that the card would 
Nugent. do. 

4875. Did you agree to that? — I did. 

27 January 4876. Do you see Mr. Hodgson here in court ? 
i86 y . — That is the gentleman {pointing to a person in 

court). 

4^77. What did he say to you about the card ? 
— He told me to wait till the next Wednesday, 
and it would be settled. 

4878. Did he ask you to leave any of those 
documents ? — He asked me to leave the letter, 
and the card would do. 

4879. Did you leave either with him? — I did 
not. I had best,” says I, “ take both of them ; 
one would not be of much use without the 
other.” 

Cross examined by Mr. Exham. 

4880. You were employed by Mr. Saunders 
after yon took the letter? — Yes. 

4881. Do you recollect when you brought him 
the letter, his showing you anything that was 
printed on the wall of the office ? — He was point- 
ing to something that was printed on the wall of 
the office, which was called the people’s Act, and 
he said, “ That is not it.” 

4 4882. Did he not tell you to read that ? — He 
did not. 

4883. You swear that?— I do. 

4884. Did he ask you whether you required 
any payment for your services ? — I told him I did. 

4885. Did he ask you whether you required 
any payment for your services ?— -He did. 

4886. What did you say ? — I said, I did. 

4887. That you swear? — Yes, I told him that 
at the first. 

4888. Did you do any work after that for two 
or three days? — I canvassed. 

4889. Do you recollect coming back to him 
two or three days before the election, and asking 
if you were going to be paid then ?— I came back 
after canvassing and losing my time two days 
after the election, and the day before the election. 

4890. The day before the election ?— Yes, the 
day before the election. I came back to him the 
day before that. The day before that there were 
some parties appointed at the committee-rooms in 
Sackville-street as check clerks and poll clerks, 
and I did not hear my name mentioned, so I 
wanted to know when I was not appointed, 
would he give me any money like, before hand. 

4891. Did you, two days before the election, 
ask Mr. Saunders if he was going to pay you for 
the work you had done ? — I did not ; not in that 
way. I asked him would he not give me some 
writing assuring me that I would be paid, and he 
said nothing more than what he did before. He 
said I would be paid as well as he would. 

4892. Did he ask you whether you ever had 
expected payment ? — He did not. 



4893. Did he turn you out of the nffi. 

tell you he would have nothin* further S 8nd 
you ?— No ; but there was a Mr. Moore vho^v? 
“Go, now ! We do not want you? vote 
what you are at. Go and give vour vJ? * 
and Corrigan, and I wish you may get 50 Z v» 

4894. Was that the daybefo 
That was the day before the election 

4895. Did you come into the committee-m™ 

SThere Mr. Saunders was, and see him on S" ■ 
morning of the election?- 1 saw him ia t 
tally-rooms. ine 

4896. Did you tell him you had come apt. 
vote for Guinness and Plunket? — I did not 

*T' T y °^ tel ,‘ him , tl "; t ym had come to 

°l f He asked me had I voted, 

and I said, “No;” and he said, “Go am l * 
for Guinness and Plunket.” e 

4898. Did you come back in the evenin* an d 

tell him that you had voted for Guinness and 
Jr Junket, and ask him then to pay you?— No I 
did not. ’ 

4899. Nor the next day ?— No, I did not I 
went to him and asked him would he pay me for 
my time. 

49° 0 Did you come after the election at all 
and tell him you had voted for Guinness and 
Plunket, and ask him to pay you for your time 5 
— No, I did not. 

4901. Did you tell him that you had voted ?— 

I asked him to pay me for my time, and I went 
over to him to ask him why had he my name 
scratched off the hook, because I went up to the 
office in . Dame-sfcreet to Mr. White to get paid 
for my time. Then I went over to Mr. Saunders 
that you spoke of, for to ask him for payment for 
my time, and he said lie got my name scratched 
oft the book because I voted against them. 

4902. You heard my learned friend ask you 
the question, Did you get this letter from Mr. 
White, or from Mr. Moore, or from Mr. Saun- 
ders ? — I got that letter from Mr. Saunders to 
bring to Mr. Sutton. 

4903. But the letter with the envelope in it : 
where did you get that ? — By post. 

4904. When did you get that? — It came on 
the morning like before the election. 

4905. Did you show it to any of them the 
morning that you came down asking them about 
your vote; did you show it to Mr. Saunders?— 

I did. 

4906. You went over to Mr. Hodgson after- 
wards. 

4907. Two days after the election? — And you 
swear that he told you to go over to the com- 
mittee-rooms and that you would be paid?— 
He did. 

4908. Mr. Justice Keoghi) For whom did you 
vote ? — For Pim and Corrigan. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Samuel Tudor Bradburn, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



S. T. 4909. I believe you hold some position in 
Bradburn, reference to Sir Arthur Guinness ?— I do. 

Esq. 4910. What is it? — Private secretary. 

4911. Was it you who, as we have already 
heard, brought the cheques to the expense agents? 
— Some of them. 

4912. Had you yourself any authority in the 
establishment to sign cheques ? — No. 

4913. Did you only bring those cheques as a 



messenger. I do not mean by saying “as a 
messenger ” that it was in a manner derogatory 
to your position, but did you bring them by i^jf 
otructions of your principal ? — I did. 

4914. Did you bring any other cheques to any 
other person besides Doctor Beatty and Mr. 
Meredith ? — No. 

4915. Do you know Mr. Henry Foster?— I 
do know him. 

4915. How 
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4916. How long have you known him? — I 
daresay five or six years. 

4917. Have you known him as an intimate 
friend ? — Well, no ; he never was in my house. 

4918. Nor you in his ? — Yes I was. I was in 
his house. 

4919. When were you in his house ? — I dare- 
sav some six months ago. 

4920. Was it on the business of the registra- 
tion ? — It was not. 

4921. If it was private business I will say no 
more about it? — It was. I beg your pardon, 
when I say it was private business, it was in re- 
ference to a party that was put up for a club that 
I belonged to. 

4922. I call that private business; did you 
bring the cheques from Sir Arthur to the Con- 
servative Registration Society, No. 3, Dame- 
street? — No. 

4923. Who did that ? — They may have been 
sent, but I don’t know who they went through. 

4924. Do you mean to say that you knew 
nothing about that part of the business ? — I do, 
most decidedly. 

4925. How much was supplied to the Conser- 
vative Registration Society ? — For what ? 

4926. For the Conservative Registration So- 
ciety ? — Do you mean the revision ? 

4927. Yes? — Well, I cannot exactly state the 
sum, but to the best of my knowledge I should 
say now from memory it was over 3,000 l. 

4928. During last summer ? — Yes. 

4929. As far as you know ? — Yes ; I beg your 
pardon, nothing could come to the Conservative 
Registration Society without coming through my 
hands. 

4930. So I was instructed; when did your 
cheques in favour of the Conservative Registra- 
tion Society cease ? — I cannot tell without look- 
ing through my books. 

4931. Have you your memoranda here? — I 
have not 

4932. To whom did you give those cheques ? — 

I did not handle them all, but to my knowledge 
they all came 

4933. In the course of business to whom did 
they go? — Well, they principally went through 
Mr. Goodman, who is the secretary of the Con- 
servative Registration Society. 

4934. Who was the paymaster at No. 3, Dame- 
street; was Mr. Hodgson? — I never saw him 
paying money, but he is the assistant secretary 
to the Conservative Registration Society at No. 
3, Dame-street. 

4935. The young gentleman in court ? — There 
he is ( pointing to a person in court). 

4936. Was Mr. Foster supplied with any 
money ? — No ; I can distinctly say that he was 
not to my knowledge. 

4937. You say that you are Sir Arthur Guin- 
ness’s private secretary ; do the money transac- 
tions (I do not mean the business transactions of 
the firm) of Sir Arthur Guinness, pass through 
your hands in the course of business ? — All. 

4938. Is there any one else for the business 
transactions of the firm ? — Decidedly. 

\_ 4939. Who is that gentleman who is the 
Manager as regards the trade ? — Well, there is a 
cashier. 

4940. Does any one hold the same position as 
yourself as regards the firm, if I may so call it ? 

Yes, Mr. Beer ; Mr. Beer has nothing what- 
ever to do with the finance ; he is the cashier. 
Mr. Beer has the same appointment with the firm 



as I hold as Sir Arthur Guinness’s private secre- 
tary. 

4941. So I understand you to say; do you 
know Mr. William Johnstone ?— Yes; Ido know 
him. 

4942. Did you yourself take any part in the 
business of the election ? — I did ; I canvassed for 
Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. Plunket on my own 
account. 

4943. Did you know that Mr. William John- 
stone was engaged in the committee-rooms ?— No, 
I am not aware of it. 

4944. Were you at the committee-rooms? I 

was. 

4945. But you never saw him there ?— I have 
seen him once there. 

4946. In what room did you see him? — In 48, 
Dame-street. 

4947. Do you know the room that he had ? 

No. 

4948. Did you see him in his own room or in 
the general public committee-room ? — I am not 
aware that he had a room there. 

4949. You did not see him in any room which 
appeared to be his own ? — I did not. 

4950. Do you know Mr. Parkinson also? — 
Yes. 

4951. Were you at 48, Dame-street ?— I was 
during the county election two or three times. 

4952. Were you there before the county elec- 
tion?— No. 

4953. You know Mr. Parkinson very well, I 
presume ? — I do. 

4954. Were you ever up-stairs in 48, Dame- 
street ?— Certainly. 

4955. Were you ever up-stairs in 24, Dame- 
street? — I was. 

4956. Do you know this Mr. Davenport Cros- 
thwaite ? — I do. 

4957. When did you see him last? — I do not 
think I have seen him for certainly two months. 

4958. Did you see him about the time of the 
election ? — I aid not. 

4959. Did you see him immediately before the 
election ? — Well, I did not; it is more than two 
months ago. 

4960. Did you see him a little more than two 
months ago ; where did you see him ? — I think I 
met Mr. Crosthwaite at the “ Amicable ” club, 
the last evening I saw him. On thinking over it, 
it is more than two months ago, a good deal. 

4961. Have you known Mr. Crosthwaite long ? 
— Yes, some time. 

4962. Have you any reason to know where he 
is now ?— I have not the slightest. 

4963. You heard the evidence given to-day in 
court about him ? — I did. 

4964. You have no reason to know where 
Mr. Foster iB? — Not the slighest. 

4965. When did you last see Mr. Foster ? — It 
is certainly four months ago. 

4966. Then, you did not see him at all about 
the time of the election? — No. 

4967. You know Mr. Crosthwaite socially as a 
gentleman? — I do. 

4968. Were you ever up in his room in 24, 
Dame-street ? — Never. 

4969. Do you know that room? — No. 

4970. Did you ever hear of it until the evidence 
was given here ? — I did not 

4971. Then whatever payments were made by 
that gentleman, Mr. Crosthwaite, in that room, 
were not made by any money that you sup- 
plied directly or indirectly ? — Most distinctly not 

P 4972. Did 



S. T. 

JBradbum, 

Esq. 

27 January 
1869. 
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S. T. 4972. Did you give any money to any other 
Bradburn, person except the person that you nave named for 
Esq. the election? — I never gave any money for this 

election except through Dr. Beatty and Mr. 

27 January James Creed Meredith. 

i86g. 4973. Do you know Mr. John Gifford? — I do. 

4974. What is Mr. John GifFord? — He is a 
clerk in the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way. 

4975. He voted for Guinness and Plunket ? — 
I do not think he did ; I am certain he did not, 
because he had no vote at all. 

4976. You are quite certain he has no vote at 
all ?— I am quite certain he has no vote at all. 

4977. Was he employed at the election? — He 
was, I believe. 



^ EE to aat 

4979. In what capacity was lie employed s_ 

Either as tally clerk or poll agent, or soiiethleo 
of that kind. = 

4980. Did you recommend other persons also ’ 
•I may have done so, if you will mention the 



4981. Did you recommend other people?—! 
answered the question that I daresay I may hate 
done. The fact is, that I have had so many apnli 
cations from people for poll agents that I really 
cannot recollect. I wish to say that the reason! 
asked for Mr. GifFord to he appointed was be- 
cause I had known him for 20 or 30 years. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



John Netterville Gerhard, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



J- N. 4982. Were you engaged in the last election 
Gerrard, for Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. Plunket? — I 
■^ 8< 1' was, but not by anybody. 

4983. W ere you acting in their behalf? — I was 
assisting in the cause. 

4984. Where were you stationed ? — I was in 
my own office. 

4985. I mean on the polling day? — In my own 
office. 

4986. Where is that? — In 24, Dame-street. 

4987. Had you anything to say to paying for 
cars ? — Yes. 

4988. How much did you pay for cars on the 
polling-day? — Well, I think it was somewhere 
about 250 l. 

4989. Did you keep any account of it ? — I did. 

4990. Did you return that account to the 
expense agents? — No. 

4991. Have you returned any account to the 
expense agents? — No. 

4992. Were you paid that yet? — I was. 

4993-4. By whom? — Through Mr. Richard 

Boyle. If his Lordship wishes, 1 will explain the 
transaction. 

Mr. Justice Keogh .] I would rather you 
would answer the questions put to you. 

4995. Mr. Hemphill (to the TTiinm).] Do you 
mean Boyle, Low, Murray & Co. ? — Yes. 

4996. You were paid that ? — I was. 

4997. When were you paid that? — Two or 
three days after the election ; it was, I think, 
about four days after the election. 

4998. How many cars were employed alto- 
gether? — I do not remember. We paid 
1 l- 2 s. 6 d. to each car, and I think it was some- 
where about 250 1. I do not remember the exact 
figures. 

4999. Were all those' cars used on the day of 
the polling ? — They were. 

5000. Did you yourself continue in your office 
all that day ?— -I did, except during the time I 
was away voting, and then the intelligence came 
from Kilmainham that the county of Dublin 
election was to take place, and I went upstairs 
to my own office, to my other rooms above, and 
commenced work for the county. 

5001. Have you an office in 24, Dame-street? 
— Yes, the county room. 

5002. Did the cars then collect in Dame- 
street ? — No. 

5003. Was there any particular place? — No; 
a few had collected in Dame-street 



5004. Did Mr. Boyle pay you by cheque, or 
how ? — He paid me in cash. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

5005. I believe that at that time you filled the 
office of secretary to the County Registration • 
Society ? — Yes. 

5006. Were you engaged either as agent or 
otherwise in the city election ? — No. 

5007. Your assistance was altogether volun- 
tary ? — Quite so. 

5008. You managed, I believe, the entire of 
the car department on that occasion ? — Yes. 

5009. Do you know where the money to pay 
for the cars came from ? — 



Mr. Justice Keogh said that these ques- 
tions had already been asked and answered. 

Witness.'] I myself collected about 50 1. for this 
fund, and I saw 

5010. I believe you received subscriptions?— 
I received subscriptions ; I received myself to 
the amount of 50 /., and I saw, I think, upwards 
of 300 1. handed in evening after evening. 
Several gentlemen met, and their names were 
given in and the amounts handed in to Mr. 
Boyle, and then Mr. Boyle gave it to me. 

5011. Were you present when the arrange- 
ment was first made as to the supply of those 
cars ? — I was ; in fact it was I made the arrange- 
ment myself. 

5012. Were you present at any meeting when 
it was agreed that subscriptions should be col- 
lected for the purpose of paying this ?— I was; 
I attended a meeting at Mr. Tisdale’s, in Sack- 
ville-street ; a number of gentlemen were present, 
and several of them handed in their subscrip- 
tions, and it was agreed that a fund should be 
raised, and that each gentleman should go among 
his friends and get subscriptions for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the cars, as the can- 
didates were not allowed to do so. 

5013. At that meeting were agents or any 

persons employed on behalf of Sir Arthur 
Guinness and Mr. Plunket present ’—Not that 
I knew of. . . 

5014. Were any committee-men present to 
your knowledge? — No, not that I know of. 

5015. Do you recollect that it was express y 
stipulated that nobody should contribute to tha 
fund who was in any way connected with 
Dublin election ?— Quite so ; the greatest care 
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•was taken to have no one connected with, the 
fund who was connected with the canvass. 

5016. Was the supply of cars carried out on 
the day of the election ? — I had the names of all 
the carmen and their addresses, and each carman 
knew beforehand that he was to call at the resi- 
dence of the agent, and the car was to be entirely 
under the agent, and each of our agents was 
paid, at least most of them were paid, and the 
car was to be entirely at their disposal and no- 
body else’s. 



5017. And the agents were to be paid out of 
that fund ? — Yes ; and they were to get the car 
and bring the voters to the poll, and the carman 
was to act under them, and be dismissed in the 
evening. 

5018. Were any of the agents employed by 
you, also employed as agents under Sir Arthur 
Guinness and Mr. Plunket? — None that I 
knew of. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Thomas Ormsb y, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



5019. W ere you at Green-street on the polling 
day ? — No, I was not. 

*5020. Do you know this man Campbell?' — I 
only know him just by appearance ; I did not know 
his name until 1 saw it in the paper. 

5021. But you knew him by appearance be- 
fore ? — I did. 

5022. Did you ever speak to him ? — I think he 
came up to the office a couple of times to ask me 
to take out my freedom. 

5023. Before you became a freeman ? — I am 
not a freeman. 

5024. How long ago was this? — Well, the first 
time that he came up was about a year-and-a-half 
ago. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that he did not 
want to know about what happened a year- 
and-a-half ago. 

5025. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).'] You were 
not at Green-street? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Heron stated that in the lists of soli- 
citors and general agents appeared the names 
of William Erson, George Tickell, C. H. 
Bohy, Robert Steel, Hugh McDonnell, Ed- 
ward Purdon, R. L. Hodgson, Anthony 
Robinson, William M. Moore, H. G. Saun- 
ders, J. Norwood, S. D. Bradburn, Edward 
Lawler, Frederick Barlow, Peirce Creagh, 
J ohn Byrne, W. J. Campbell, Arthur 
Bloxam, J. Flint, J. D. Fraser, William 
Vance, James Warren, John Ferguson, and 



Benjamin Warren. He also stated that in the 
case of the witnesses who had not appeared, 
he proposed to have the service of the sub- 
poenas deposed to by affidavit ; and that he 
would to-morrow make an application to the 
Court with regard to Thomas Gilligan, 
Henry Foster, James B. Fraser, and Da- 
venport Crosthwaite. 

_ Mr. Justice Keogh stated that if the ser- 
vice of the subpoenas was proved, every pro- 
cess of the Court should be granted to com- 
pel the attendance of the witnesses. 

Mr. Heron stated that that was the case 
for the Petitioners. 

Mr. Butt applied to the Court to direct 
that the witnesses Bailey, Hagarty, Fergu- 
son, and Johnstone should remain in attend- 
ance to be further examined. 

Mr. Justice Keogh gave orders accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. Heron applied to the Court for per- 
mission to examine other witnesses in case 
of any fresh discovery of evidence being 
made. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that any such ap- 
lication made by the learned Counsel would 
e duly considered by the Court. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, 
at Eleven o’clock. 



J. N. 
Gerrard, 
Esq. 

27 January 
1869. 



Mr. 

T. Ormsby. 
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Thursday , 28 th January 1869. 



Woodlock and Foley - Petitioners. 

Guinness Respondent. 



Thomas j Gilligan was called, but did not appear. 

Edward Dunne, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



5026. Do you produce the original subpoena, 
dated the 18 th of January, in the 32nd Victoria? 
—Yes. 

5027. Turn to the endorsement on the back of 
it ; do you know Thomas Gilligan, of 10 Malpas- 
street? — I do. 

5028. When did you serve him with that 
subpoena? — On the 19th of January. 

5029. Did you give him a copy, and show him 
the original ? — I did. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Heron applied for an attachment for 
contempt against Thomas Gilligan, who had 
been called in court repeatedly every day 
of the sitting. 

Mr. Justice Keogli directed the order to 
be signed accordingly, and directed the 
sheriff to take the necessary steps to make 
Gilligan amenable. 

Henry Forster was called, but did not 
appear. 

Davenport Crosthwaite was called, but did 
not appear. 

t;v?jsAv.Mr. Heron stated that it had been found 



impossible to serve these witnesses person- 
ally with a subpoena, and he asked Mr. 
McDonogh if he undertook to produce and 
examine Henry Forster and Davenport 
Crosthwaite. 

Mr. McDonogh stated that he had nothing 
to do with either of these persons, and had 
no dominion over them. 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated that he was of 
opinion that Mr. Heron was justified in 
making the application, and that he should 
require Mr. Heron to prove whatever 
service had been made upon these persons. 

Mr. Heron stated that both last night and 
this morning every step had been taken to 
secure the attendance of Foster and Cros- 
thwaite, but without success. 

James B. Fraser was called, but did not 
answer to his name. 

Mr. Heron inquired whether Mr. McDo- 
nogh intended to produce and examine 
Fraser. 

Mr. McDonogh declined to answer any 
questions on the subject. 



William Kemp, sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



5030. In whose employment are you? — Mr. 
Duncan’s. 

5031. That is Dr. Duncan, of Finglass? — 
Yes. 

5032. Do you know Mr. Henry Foster ? — Yes, 
I do know him. 

5033. Did he ever give you 31. ? — Yes. 

5034. Are you still in tne employment of Dr. 
Duncan ? — Yes. 

5035. What are your wages in that employ- 
ment ? — I have 10 s. 6 d. a week. 

5036. As a gardener? — Yes. 

5037. Can you write? — I am not a good 
writer. 

5038. Can you write ? — No. 

5039. I suppose you can read a little? — A very 
little. 

5040. How long have you known Mr. Henry 
F oster ? — I have known him these last two or 
three years. 

5041. When did he come to you about any 



employment for which you were to get 32.? 
Well, he did not come to me at all. 

5042. Did you see him in the committee- 
rooms in Dorset-street ? — He was there before ; 

I had seen him the evening before. 

5043. Where did you see him the evening 
before ? — In Dorset-street. 

5044. Is that the committee-rooms ?— No ; 1 
do not know where the committee-rooms are. 

5045. Were you never in the committee- 
rooms ? — No. 

5046. What did he tell you? — He told me 

that there was going to be a contest for the 
county, and he asked me for to come in and 
assist, and I done so. ^ 

5047. Can you read at all? — No. 

4048. Or write at all? — No. 

5049. Was there any other gentleman that 
told you where to go to except Mr. Foster . 
Well, there was not. I got a letter then to go 
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at eight o’clock the next morning, and he took 
me into the room, and we went in. 

5050. Did he take the three of you into a 
room ? — Yes. 

5051. Did .he put you to sit down on chairs ? 
—Well, he did not put us to sit down on chairs, 
but we took our seats ourselves. 

5052. Had you ever been employed by Mr. 
. Foster before ? — No. 

5053. How long have you been gardener at 
Dr. Duncan’s ? — I have been there these last two 
years now. 

5054. Had you known Watkins a long time 
before this ? — Oh, yes. 

5055. And Noblett, your fellow- servant ? — 
Well, lie is working in the place along with 

5056. Did you ask leave of your master to go 
away? — Well, I did not 

5057. Nor your fellow-servant ? — Nol 

' 5058. Did Mr. Henry Forster put you down 
sitting at the table ? — He did not, I sat down 
myself. 

5059. Did the other two men sit down ? — -Yes, 
they did. 

. 5060. Was a screen up when you went into 
the room ? — It was up. 

5061. Of what size was the screen? — I could 
not describe what size it was, for I did not look 
at it. 

5062. What colour was it ? — I am not able to 
say. 

5063. Was that screen hiding a door? — I do 
not know. 

5064. Do you know what was behind that 
screen at all ? — No, I do not. 

5065. Were you told not to go behind the 
screen ? — I was not. 

5066. ^ Might you have gone there if you liked ? 
—I don’t know whether I might or might not, 
but I didn’t go there. 

5067. Do you know any of the men who are 
employed in Mr. James Forrest’s printing office ? 

5068. Did you see any of them there that day ? 

I did not ; there was no person in the room, 

only the two men that were along with us. 

5069. And none of the people of the house 
came into that room ? — No. 

5070. Who let you in at the door? — Mr. 
Foster came in along with us. 

. 5071. Where did Foster meet you that morn- 
ing?-— He met us in the street, in Dorset- 
street. 

5072. Outside the committee-room. Did he 
tell you to be there in the morning to meet him ? 
He told us to meet him in the street. 

50,3. In what street ? — Dorset-street. 

5074. What part of Dorset-street? — Upper 
Dorset-street. 

5075. Near whose public-house? — There was 
no public-house. 

^■J/6. Near whose shop? — It was convenient 
Gilligan’s, the dairyman’s, that we met 

_ «.5077. Did he tell you to be in Upper Dorset- 
street ?— No, he did not ; he did not mention any 
any street to us. 

o078. How did the three of you know where 
° • — W e three came in together. 

50/9. From Finglass?— Yes. 

5080. At what hour of the morning did you 
2 G Q ° 13t ' — ‘^out e ight o’clock. 



5081. But about what hour did you meet at 
U mglass ?— I think about seven o’clock. 

5082. Did you know that morning where you 
were to meet Mr. Foster ?— I did not 

5083. Did Watkins? — He did not. 

5084. Do you mean to say that you thought 
you were to meet him in Merrion-square ? — He 
did not mention any street; he said he would 
meet us as we came down there. 

5085. Did he meet the three of you, and walk 
with you from Dorset-street to Capel-street ? — 
He met us, and came into the room with us, and 
regulated us in the house. 

5086. ' How did he regulate you ?— There was 
a table in the floor and we took it over to the 
window and sat down beside it, and Mr. Wat- 
kins was looking over his book. 

5087. You were not looking over any book? 

I was not. 

5088. Nor the other man ? — There was papers 

on the table. 1 1 



5089. After you went in there, did a few 
people come in occasionally ?— There came per- 
sons backwards and forwards through the place. 

5090. When a man came in, would he wo 
m behind the screen? — I am not able to tell you, 
for I did not look. 

5091. Come now, how big was the room? — It 
was a large room ; a large sitting-room. 

5092. How many windows were there in it? 
— There was only one ; a front window. 

5093. When any man came in, did he not get 
the word to go behind the screen? — Yes; he 
was told to go behind the screen, but I did not 
see him. 

5094. Hold your tongue for a moment ? 



Mr. McDonogh applied that the witness 
might be allowed to continue his answer. 



5095. Mr. Justice Keogh (to the Witness').] 
Say what you intended to say ? — When the men 
came into the house they passed backwards and 
forwards through the house, and went in, but I 
could not tell their business or what they were 
about. I did not know their business, nor I 
could not tell the men coming backwards and 
forwards through the house. 

5096. Mr. Heron.'] All day ? — From the time 
I went in till the time I came out, passing in 
and out through the room but I could not tell 
their business. 

5097. Were there plenty of men going back- 
wards and forwards? — Men were going back- 
wards and forwards. 

5098. All day ? — Yes, but I could not tell their 
business. 

5099. Who gave them the word to go behind 
the screen ; was it you? — No. 

5100. Who ? — I could not say. 

5101. Was it Noblett? — I do not know. 

5102. Who else was there? — Mr. Watkins 
was there, and Mr. Noblett was there, and some 
other man, I do -not know who he was ; they 
passed through backwards and forwards. 

5103. Do you know a young lad of the name 
of Waller?— I do not. 

5104. Was there a fourth person in the room 
with you occasionally ? — There was not. 

5105. Did you not say this moment there was ? 
— There was three of us employed in it. 

5106. Who was the fourth? — Mr. Watkins 
was there; he was the fourth man; he was there 
with his book. 

p 3 5107. Name 
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5107. Name the other three? — I was one, and 
Mr. Noblett was another, and I do not know 
who the other man was. 

5108. Then there was a fourth man? — Mr. 
"W atkins was there with his book, regulating. 

5109. Name the four people? — 1 could not 
name the fourth ; I did not know the other man’s 
name. 

5110. Did you not say this moment that W at- 
kins was the fourth man? — I said there was 
another man along with, us ; Mr. Noblett and 
Mr. Watkins, and and another man. 

5111. Was it Fraser?— I do not know. 

5112. Did you hear Fraser’s name that day, 
on your oath ? — On my oath I did not. . 

5113. How long did the men remain behind 
the screen? — I cannot say how long- they re- 
mained behind. They passed backwards and 
forwards, and in and out, and I could not tell 
how long they remained there. 

5114. You went in at about eight o’clock ? — I 
daresay about eight o’clock or nine o’clock. 

5115. Had you any breakfast? — Yes, I took 
my breakfast at home. 

5116. From eight o’clock until about nine 
o’clock, how many people came in ?— There did 
not' come in many. 

5117. How many?— I could not say how 
many. 

5118. From eight o’clock until about break- 
fast time, nine or ten o’clock, how many people 
came into the room ? — I am not able to say ; I 
did not count them. 

5119. Did ten? — I do not think there did, to 
the best of my opinion. 

5120. Did one? — Of course there came in 
more than one. 

5121. Two? — I cannot say there did. 

5122. Did three?— I could not say; I did not 
count, and I did not lift my head to count 

5123. At what time of the day were most 
coming in ? — Well, there had not been a good 
many coming in at any time of the day, at any 
hour. 

5124. At what time of the day were there 
most men coming up ? — I could not say ; I could 
not tell at what hour on that day most men came 



5135. What matters did you regulate?— Abont 
the election. 

5136. On your oath, do you not know that 
three of you were put there to prevent any at- 
tempt on the money behind the door ?— I did not 
know of any money to be taken. 

5137. You did nothing at all that day, on your 
oath?— I done nothing, only sat in the room 
there. 

5138. Do you remember Mr. Foster coining in 
in the middle of the day ?— Of course I da 

5139. On your oath, had there not been 200 
people there before he came in?— I could not 
say whether there were or not. 

5140. Why did you not go behind the screen? 
— I sat where I was left. 

5141. Did you not stir from your chair the 
entire day? — I did not stir, only I bad occa- 
sionally to go into the back yard, and I walked 
out and walked in again. 

5142. Did you, when going out into the back 
yard, see any people going out? — Not one; I 
only saw a boy standing there, and I suppose 
he belonged to the house. 

5143. Standing at the back door? — Standing 
on the stairs as I went down. 

5144. At the back door, going out of the 
house ? — No, he was not at the back door. 

5145. Where was he ? — On the stabs. 

5146. Was it towards the back way where 
the boy was standing? — It was as I went out 
upon the back door, just upon the stairs, and I 
suppose he belonged to the house. 

5147. Would you know that hoy if you saw 
him again ? — I do not know that I would. 

William Waller was called ou to the 
table. 

5148. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).] On your 
oath, did you not see that hoy {pointing to 
Waller) on that day ? — I do not remember ; thi3 iB 
not the boy, I think ; I do not think this is him; 
he seemed to he somewhat fuller in the face than 
this boy. 

George Hawkins was called on to the 
table. 



in. 

5125. Was there a clock in the room? — 
Neither a clock nor a watch. 

5126. Do you remember hearing 12 o’clock 
strike ? — I do not know ; I did not remark it. 

5127. Do you remember Mr. Foster coming 
in, in the middle of the day? — Well, he did 
come in once and walked out again. 

5128. At what hour? — I do not remember 
what hour. 

5129. What did he say to Watkins ? — I do not 
know what he said to Watkins. 

5130. Was Watkins in command of you? — 
He was not in command of any one in the room ; 
he was minding his business; looking at his 
business, regulating. 

5131. On your oath, did you not know that 
money was behind that door? — On my oath I did 
not. 

5132. On your oath, did you not suspect it? — 
I did not. 

5133. On your oath, did you not know why 
the three of you were there?— I was there, of 
course, hut I did not know there was any money 
behind the door. 

5134. For what purpose were you there? — 
For to help to regulate matters. 



5149. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).] On your 
oath, was not that the boy ( pointing to Hawkins)'! 
— Yes, this is he. 

5150. Where was he? — He was standing 
where I told you. 

5151. That is," towards the back door?— He 
was standing at the foot of the stairs as I went 
down, but he was not near the door. 

5152. How close was he to the door?— Per - 

haps he was about five or six yards from tne 
door.. , 

5153. Did he speak to you? — Well, be ““ 

not, nor I to him. . 

5154. Had he seen you coming into the roomr 
— No, he had not. 

5155. Did you ever tell your master that you 

were there ?— I did not. , 

5156. Were you paid for your day’s wages tne 
same as usual by your master. Dr. Duncan. ^ 



5157. And you never were asked where you 

spent the day ? — No. , 

5158. Are you and the other man the omy 
two gardeners there?- — He is not the gardener, 
the other is another man. 

5159. What is his name ? — Mr. Jones. 

5160. What 
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5160. What is the other man, Noblett ? — He 
is a labouring man. 

5161. At what hour did Mr. Henry Foster 
come again ? — I had not seen him until leaving 
the house for to go home. 

5162. At what hour was it? — At about 4 

o’clock. 

5163. What did he tell you? — He told us 
nothing at all ; lie told us for to go home. 

5164. When did he give you the 3 1. ? — Net 
for a week after. 

5165. Where did he give it to you ? — He gave 
it to us in his own place. 

5166. In Mountjoy Street ? — Yes. 

5167. At what hour of the evening? — I dare 
say it was about 8 o’clock in the evening. 

5168. Was Watkins by ? — No. 

5169. Who was by?— There was only Mr. 
Noblett and I. 

5170. Who brought you word to go there? — 
He sent out word to me for to go. 

5171. Who brought the message ? — No person, 
only he sent out word for me to go in. 

5172. Who told you to go in ? — I got a bit of 
a note for to go in. 

5173. In writing? — Yes. 

5174. What was in it ? — To go in ; he wanted 
to see me. 

5175. Did the other man get a bit of a note 
in writing too ? — I could not see what he got. 

5176. -By whom was the note signed ? — There 
was no name, only my name in it for to go in ; 
he wanted to see me. 

5177. Who wanted to see you ? — Mr. Foster. 

5178. Did it come by post? — Of course it did, 
I suppose. 

5179. Do you know what a postage stamp is? 
— I do. 

5180. On your oath was there a postage stamp 
on it ? — There was not. 



5181. Who gave the note?— It was left in the w Kevin 

house for me. 1 

5182. In Dr. Duncan’s? — No, in my own a 8 January 

house. ' 1869. 

5183. Do you swear that you do not know 
who brought it to you ?— I do not, for I was 
not there ; I was out at my work and I could not 
tell who brought it, . 

5184. Would you know the hoy that was on 
the front door ? — No, I would not. 

5185. Did you see any boy on the front door? 

— I did not. 

5186. Was that the only person connected 
with the establishment that you saw there that 
day ? — That is all. 

5187. Did you see Mr. Henry Foster since? 

— I did not ; 1 have not seen him since. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

5188. From the time you went there in the 
morning until four o’clock, about how many men 
came in? — Well, I am not able to say how many 
came in. 

5189. Did you at first say about 10?— No, I 
said nothing about it ; I could not venture for to 
say how many came in ; I did not look at them, 
and I did not count them. I did not take any 
notice as to how many came in. They came in 
backwards and forwards to the house, and I could 
not tell how many came in. 

5190. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Can you tell. 
Witness, how many persons came in that day ? — 
I cannot, my Lord. 

5191. What are your wages? — 10s. Gd. a 
week. 

5192. And you received as that day’s pay 3 1. ? 
— Yes, my Lord. 



George Hawkins,’ sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



5193. You know the house No. 76, Capel 
Street?— Yes. 

5194. To whom does it belong? — To Mr. 
Forest. 

5195. Are you in his employment? — Yes. 

5196. Were you in his employment upon the 
day of the City of Dublin election?— Yes. 

5197. Is he living there still ? — Yes. 

5198. Upon that day was any business going 
on in the house, any printing? — Yes. 

5199. Where ? — At the back printing office. 

5200. Is that detached from the house? — 
1 es. 

5201. Do you know Henry Foster? — Yes, by 
seeing him. 

5202. Did you see him in Capel Street upon 

that day?— I did. 

5203. At what hour ? — In the evening. 

5204. You did not see him in the morning? — 

No. s 

5205. Were you standing at any time at the 
3}pt of the staircase ? — I was. 

6206. When did vou open the door ? — At 
eight o’clock. 

5207 . Who directed you to do so ? — Mr. 
Forest. 

5208. Did you see Kemp and Noblett there ? 
— I did. 

52 qq‘ ^ l6re the front parlour. 



5210. Was anyone else there? — There were G. Hamlins, 

three in the front parlour. 

5211. Upon your oath ? — Upon my oath. 

5212. During the whole day ? — Yes. 

5213. Did you see Foster go into the parlour 
to them ? — I did not. 

5214. When did you take your stand at the 
foot of the stairs ? — I did not take my stand in 
any place particular. I was watching in the 
hall. 

5215. Were you in the hall during the day ? — 

5216. How long? — From morning till night. 

5217. Did you see many coming in and going 
out through the front door ? — A great many. 

5218. How many? — Not more than 30. 

5219. Do you know any of the Freemen? — I 
cannot say. 

5220. Where did the people go ? — They went 
into the front parlour. 

5221. Did you direct them to go out the back 
door ? — No. 

5222. Was it open? — Yes. 

5223. Does it lead into Loftus’s Lane ? — Yes. 

5224. How many did you see go out by the 
back door ? — I saw the half of them go out that 
way. 

5225. You did not see Foster till the evening ? 

— I did not. 

p 4 5126. Do 
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5226. Do you know Mr. Devouport Cros- 
thwaite ? — No. 

5227. Nor Mr. Baxter ? — No. 

5228. Was there a boy at the front door? — I 
am that boy. 

5229. There was not a second boy? — No. 

5230. Was that young man ( -pointing ) there ? 
— No, he was working in the printing-office. 

5231. That is detached from the front house? 
— It is at the rear. 

5232. Was the door left open, the hall-door, all 
day ? — No. 

5233. When people wanted to get in, how did 
they do so ? — They had to knock. 

5234. Did you open the door? — I did. 

5235. What is your general business with Mr. 
Forest, are you a printer? — Yes, I am a press- 
man ; my business is in the printing-office. 

5236. You were never in the habit of standing 
in the hall ? — Of opening the door when there 
was ringing and knocking at it. 

5237. During this business? — There was no 
business for me going on. 

5238. Was there any printing going on? — 
Yes. 

5239. Did you see Mr. Forest about the place ? 
— He came in once ; he did'not go into any room ; 
he went down stairs. 

5240. Who was in the back parlour ? — I do 
not know. 

5241. Did you see any money going? — I do 
not know. 

5242., Did you get any wages? — Yes. 

5243. From Forest? — Yes. 

5244. How much ? — 5 s. 

5245. What were your general wages ? — Upon 
piece-work I am paid. 

5246. Did you get any printing orders that 
day ? — I did not, a gentleman came looking for 
him. 

5247. You saw one gentleman coining? — Yes, 
about 11 o’clock. 

5248. What was he like ? — He was a tall, thin 
young man. 

5249. Had he an eye-glass or not ? — I don’t 
know. 

5250. Had he dark or fair hair? — I cannot 
tell. 

5251. How was he dressed? — He had a black 
suit of clothes on him. 

5252. How was he dressed? — To the best of 
my opinion, black. 

5253. Had he a hat ? — No, he had not. 

5254. He went out bareheaded? — Yes, he 
went out and returned in about five minutes. 

5255. Was the door locked? — It was. 

5256. Did you hear him turn the key when he 
got in ? — I did. 

5257. When, did you see a second man? — 
About an hour after. 

5258. What was he like ?— He was much the 
same person as the other. 

5259. Was he in the rank of a gentleman? — 
Yes. 

5260. Were both of them gentlemen ? — Yes. 

526 1 . Did you ever see them before ?— No. 

5262. W ere you in the habit of going to com- 
mittee rooms ? — No. 

5263. Did you get any money ?— No. 

5264. Nothing but the 5 s. 1 — Nothing. 

5265. Did the other gentleman, the second 
man, go out?— Yes. 

5266. Did he remain out ? — No. 

5267. Had he his hat on ? — No. 



5268. Had he anything in hi, hand !_T 
he had a pipe. umK 

, “ 26 ( 9 ' When did they leave in the evening!- 
About half-past four. 

Yef 70 ' They WMt ° Ut b7 the Wl <l “ or! - 

5271. Had they anything in their hand, 
besides the pipe ? — I cannot tell. 

^5272. Come, tell the truth, cannm 

. 5 i? 3 'w Di l y ? U „T gentlemen speaking 
to Mr. Forest at all ? — I did not. 

5274. Did you see Mr. Forest go into the 
back room ? — No. 

5275. Did he go into either of the parlours! 
— : I did not see him. 

5276. Were you in the hall from eight to 
half-past four ? — I was. 

.5277. When any of the men knocked, what 
did they say ?— They asked for Mr. Marquis. 

5278. How did they come in ?— Some of them 
knocked and walked in, some walked in without 
asking, others asked for Mr. Marquis. 

5279. Had they anything in *fcheir hands?— 
They had tickets. 

5280. Like railway tickets?— Yes. 

5281. Did they show you those tickets before 
you directed them in ? — Two or three did. 

5282. Had you received instructions to admit 
into the parlour anyone whom you saw with a 
ticket ? — N 0 , they did not show them ; I seen 
them in their hands. 

6283. Had you any pass words as to whom 
you were to let into the parlour ? — No. 

5284. Who asked for Marquis? — I cannot 
tell. 

5285. Did you hear from Mr. Forest that he 
was in the house ? — No. 

5286. Did they go to the front parlour to ask 
for Mr. Marquis ? — No, the name was printed. 

5287. How ; painted or printed ? — Printed in 
black ink. 

5288. Who put the name up ? — I do not 
know. 

5289. Had you received any other instruc- 
tions as to the persons that you were to let in? 
— None. 

5290. But you would not let in anyone wno 
did not 'ask for Marquis ? — No. 

5291. Who told you what to do ? — Mr. F orest 
first told me to show those who first asked for 
Mr. Marquis into the office. 

5292. When did Forest first tell you to 
answer the door ? — At half-past seven. 

5293. Tell all he said to you?— He told me 
to mind the door, as he thought he would be out 
for a great portion of the day, and he told me 
whenever the float came for the goods, to deliver 
them. I did deliver them, and got a receipt _ 

5294. He told you nothing about Marquu* 

nor that he expected a good many to call tnat 
day ? — No. r 

5295. Who directed you to print the name 01 
Marquis, and put it upon the parlour door. 
Mr. F orest gave it to me. 

5296. Did he write it? — It must have been 

set up in type before it came to me. . 

5297. Who sent it to you ?— I do not know.-* 

5298. Was Forest in the office ?— Yes- 

5299. You are a pressman? — Yes. 

5300. Look at that document (handing docu- 

ment), was it printed in Mr. Forests esta 
ment ? — No. . 

5301. Look carefully ?-I do not recollect 
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5.'502. Is there any mark which would enable 
you' to say it was printed there ? — I do not think 

Jt 5303. Is there anything in the character of 
the type that would enable you to say so?— 

^"5304. Look at that document {a second docu- 
ment handed to Witness). Is not the ‘‘O’’ in 
out-voters, in the same type as the O m eight 
o’clock ; thi3 document, you say, was printed in 
the establishment? — Yes. _ 

5305. When was this document printed ; was 
it printed since the election ? — Yes. 

5306. How long ago ?— I think I did these 
about three weeks ago. 

5307. Looking at the two documents, and. the 

two “ O’s,” do you not know this was printed 
from the same font of type as the small paper?— 
No, different type. . . . . 

5308. Was it not printed in the same place ? 
—I do not recollect it being done. 

5309- Is it not the same “ O ” in the same 
papers ? — This “O” ( pointing to the document) 
belongs to the same font, but the other “0” 



5310. Is not the “0” in this document (; point- 
ing ) like a broken “ C ” ?— Something. 

5311. Look at the circular, is that a " C,” or 
a broken “ 0,” in the word " Card ” ? — It is a 

“C.” , tc ~„ • 

5312. Is it not the same type as the O m 

the others ? — It is. . 

5313. Did you print this, or was it printed at 
Forest’s ? —I think it was. 

5314. Did you see the paper itself ?— Yes. 

5315. Where is it made ? — I do not know. 

5316. Look at it through the light? — ( Witness 
inspects the document , and reads the words “ Extra 
superfine ”) ; the name is torn. 

5317. Mr. Heron.'] The words “Jas. Allen, 
extra superfine,” are as plain as possible? They 



are. 

5318. {Another of the circulars handed to Wit- 
ness.) You see the same words here ? — Yes, 
“Jas. Allen, extra superfine.” 

5319. Mr. Hemphill.] Are not these docu- 
ments printed from the same reams of paper ? — 
No, two different weights. 

5320. Are they of the same manufacture? — Yes. 

5321. Of the same size ? — Yes. 

5322. How do you see that the weights are 
different ? — By the feel of them. ( Documents , 
the circulars , handed to Witness.) 

5323. Have these been printed upon the same 
paper as that upon which the notice to the Aider- 
men of Skinner’s-alley were printed ? — No, one 
were done upon better paper than the others. 

5324. When were they printed? — I think I 
done them a week before the election. 



The documents identified by Witness as 
having been done a week before the elec- 
tion were handed up to the Court, and 
marked by the register No. 1, 2, 3. (Notice 
to the Aldermen of Skinner’s-alley.) The 
other documents, similar in their character, 
and marked A, B, C, D, and F, consisted of 
the circular in form as follows : — 



“ (Private.) 
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Addressed to Jas. E. Kenny, 

“ 3, Nottingham-street, 

“ North Strand. 



rc Beferring to a communication, you are G. Hawkins. 

requested to write your name and address 

legibly on the enclosed card, and present January 
the same to a person who will be appointed 
to receive it, at 3, Dame-street, two days 
after the election.” 

5325. Mr. Hemphill.] Look at this card 
{handing card), and see the printed portion, 
number, name, and address, and tell me whether 
the card, so far as the printing is concerned, was 
printed at Mr. Forest’s ? — I do not know. 

5326. Have you any way of knowing? — I 
cannot tell. 

5327. Does he print cards? — He does. 



Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogli, Q.c. 

5328. You are sure you printed the document 
for the Aldermen of Skinner’s-alley ? — Y es, 
about three weeks after the election. 

5329. With respect to that, is it an unusual 
type ? — No. 

5330. Are you able to say whether you 
printed that or not ? — Yes, I printed that. 

5331. Those documents are numbered 1, 2, 3 ; 
they are similar ; you printed all. {Circulars 
handed to Witness.) 

5332. Did you print these ? — I do not think I 
did. 

5333. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Do you know any 
person of the name of Marquis ? — I do not. 

5334. How long before the election did you 
print the name Marquis ? — I think it was upon 
a Monday. 

5335. Upon what day was the election? — 
Upon a Wednesday. 

5336. How many did you print? — A dozen. 

5337. With the name of Marquis ? — Yes. 

5338. Upon what size paper were they ? — 
Quarto, medium. 

5339. Take a paper and fold it into the size ? 
— This (showing a newspaper that he. had folded) is 
the size, but not so long. 

5340. And you printed a dozen of these ? — 
Yes. 

5341. One of these was put upon the front 
door ? — Yes. 

5342. Was there any other door upon which 
the name was put up ? — N 0. 

5343. Was any name put upon the back door? 
—No. 

5344. What did you do with the dozen copies 
that were printed ? — They were taken away. 

5345. By whom? — By Mr. Forest. 

5346. Did he tell you what they were ? — No. 

5347. Was the backdoor kept closed the entire 
day ? — Yes. 

5348. And locked?— Yes. 

5349. Are you still in Mr. Forest’s employ- 
ment? — Yes. 

5350. Have you ever gone into the front room 
since that day ? — Yes. 

5351'. And into the back ? — Yes. 

5352. Does your business bring you there ? — 
It brings me into the front room. 

5353. When were you last there? — This morn- 
ing. 

5354. What was in the room this morning ? — 
Nothing strange. 

5355. What furniture was there? — A table, 
sofa, and chest of drawers. 

5356. Was there a screen? — No. 

Q 5357. When 
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' 5357. When were you last in the back room ? 

a 8 January — ^ ^ink I was there upon Monday. 

1869. 5358. What furniture was there then? — A 

bed and a wardrobe. 

5359. Was it a bedroom on the day of elec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5360. Was there a bed? — Yes. 

5361. It was not removed ? — No. 

5362. Who slept in that room ? — Mr. and Mrs. 
Forest. 

5363. Had they slept there the night before 
the election ? — No. 

5364. The night but one ? — No. 

5365. Did they sleep the night before ? — No. 

5366. Why was this ; was not this the bed- 
room of Mr. and Mrs. Forest? — Yes ; but it was 
occupied by a gentleman named Donaldson, who 
was stopping there some time ; he left in about 
two days after the election. 

5367. Had he slept the night before the elec- 
tion ? — He had. 

5368. Did he sleep there the night of the 
election ? — I am not sure. 

5369. Where does he live ?— At Newcastle. 

5370. Where is that? — He is from that place ; 
he is the gentleman who has the printing machines 
in Dublin. 

5371. Is Newcastle in Wicklow? — I cannot 
tell. 

5372. Is it Newcastle in England ; Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ? — Yes. 

5373. You have been in both the front and 
back room of the house ? — Yes. 

5374. Were you in the front room the day 
after the election ? — I was. 

5375. What were you doing? — I was getting 
some paper; we keep a stock of paper in the 
press. 

5376. Was the screen removed? — There was 
no screen. 

5377. Do you say there was no screen the day 
before the election ? — No. 



0010 . nor alter it r — jn 0. 

5379. You swear there was nn 

the fat day of the election h th“ W “ S 

5380. Do you swear that positely ?_I 

■ -“IF you heard the three persons 

mined and did you hear them swear there ^ 
screen ? — 1 did. was a 

S'd they SWear J faisely?— They did 
5383 Did you seethe door between the -> 
rooms ? — Yes. m 

tiof?-No! 4 y °“ ° b ‘ erre “ tlle d V 0,tlle *t- 

5385. The day after ? — Yes. 

5386. Wae there any hole in that door>- 
There was. 

5387. Where ? — In one of the panels. 

5388. Was there anything to conceal it’- 

lhe wardrobe press was put across; that was nnt 
across in the bedroom. 1 

5389. In which room ?— In the front room 
5389*. Was that removed upon the day of the 

election ? — It was. 

5390. Was that wardrobe press put between 
the door and the window ? — It was. 

5391 Was that the screen to which the men 
alluded ? — There was a wardrobe. 

5392. Which acted as a screen ? — Yes. 

5393. There was an aperture in the door?— 
There was. 



5394. When was it made ? — I do not know, 

5395. When was it closed up? — About a 
fortnight or three weeks after the election. 

5396. Is it now closed up ? — It is. 

5397. Who did it? — I do not know. 

5398. Is there a new panel in it ? — Yes. 

5399. Entirely new ? — Yes. 

5400. When did you first see the aperture?— 
The day after the election was over. 

5401. You had never seen it before ? — Never. 



James Forest, sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron, q.c. 



5402. Do you know Henry Foster ? — I do. 

5403. When did you see him last ? — About the 
1st of December. 

5404'. Where? — I really cannot say whether 
it was in his house or in mine. 

5405. It was either ? — Yes ; I am able to fix 
the time, by the fact that the aldermens’ sum- 
monses axe ordered about the first of the month ; 
be brought a cony, or I went for it. 

5406. Then all the business of the aldermen of 
Skinner’s-alley is done in your house? — The 
Monthly Circular is. 

5407. Is Henry Foster an alderman? — I sup- 
pose he must; he brings me the order. 

5408. Are you one of the brotherhood ? — No. 

5409. Do you know Jas. B. Frazer? — I saw 
some one named Frazer during the election, but 
whether it was the same or not I do not know. 

5410. Who pointed him out ; did Foster point 
him out? — He was in company with a Mr. 
Kirkwood. 

5411. Is he a printer? — Yes; the man’s name 
was Frazer, hut his Christian name I do not know. 

5412. Do you know Mr. Devonport Cros- 
thwaite ? — No; I never heard of him before this 
trial. 

5413. Who is Donaldson ? — He is a printing 
machine manufacturer ; he was one of the parties 



in the cause of Nugent v. Donaldson, which was 
going on in the Courts ; whenever he comes over 
to Dublin he stops with me. 

5414. Did you see Henry Frazer before the 
election ? — I did. 

5415. Did you know that he was working for 
Guinness and Plunket ? — I did not. 

5416. Did you print the name of Marquis ?— 
Yes. 

5417. By whose order ? — Mr. Foster. 

5418. How many did you print ? — I think 25. 

5419. Was the word “office” underneath ?- 
Yes; “ Marquis Office.” 

5420. Who was Marquis ? — I do not know. 

542 1. Do you believe there is any such person . 
— I cannot say. 

5422. When did you get the order It was 
upon a Saturday evening. 

5423. You received the order for printing along 
with other things ? — Yes. 

5424. Who paid the money ? — Mr. Foster. 

5425. Not Merydith? — No; there was oth^g 
printing ; committee-rooms, or committee-room, 

I am not sure which. 

5426. Who paid you for printing those cir- 
culars ? — Mr. Foster. 

5427. Mr. Heron.'] Here is the private circd^, 
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marked B. ; from what copy did you print this ? 
__From a manuscript copy. 

5428. In whose handwriting was it ? — I cannot 
sar or I suppose it was Mr. Foster’s. 

' '5429. He gave you the copy ? — He did. 

5430. How much did he pay you altogether in 

monev?— I think it was 21. odd. 

5431. Is that all ? — £. 2 16 s. 

• 5432. I do not mean for printing, but how 
much altogether? — That — that was all he paid 
me. . 

5433. What were you going to say ? —I was 
(Tcino - to say that Marquis paid me for the room ; 
that Is what I was going to say. 

5434. Wh at did Marquis pay you? — The night 
he took the room. 

5435. When did he pay ? — The night before 
the election ; the night he took the room ; upon 
the Tuesday evening he said that a gentleman was 
likely to call, and he wanted committee-rooms for 
the day of the election, and he asked would I 
have any objection to let them ; I said not ; and 
upon that evening a gentleman did call, he did 
not mention his name, and asked me what I 
wanted for the room next day. I said a pound ; 
he paid me there and then. He came back that 
evening and brought writing materials with him, 
and some of the bills I had printed, and put them 
about the place ; I pinned them up round the 
parlour, shop, and on the wall; that was the 
second time he was there, and did not return ; 
that was between eight and nine upon Tuesday 
evening. 

5436. Did you sleep in the house that night? 
—I slept in the kitchen, because my bedroom was 
occupied by Mr. Donaldson. 

5437. Did any carpenters come in ? — Not that 
I am aware. 

5438. When did you see the slit in the door? 
— Not till between eight and nine o’clock upon 
the' evening of the eleetion. 

5439. Who gave the key of the back parlour 
upon the day of the election ? — There is only one 
key for the front and back door. 

5440. Marquis had the key of the front ? — I do 
not know ; the key was in it. 

5441. He might have taken it out? — Yes. 

5442. It has been said that the door was 
locked? — I cannot say ; the day of the election; 
I went home, and returned between 11 and 12 
o’clock. 

5443. You have heard the wardrobe described ; 
was it part of the furniture of the back parlour ? 
— It must have been brought from the back. 

5444. Could it have been brought through the 
door ? — Yes ; because it was standing inside the 
back parlour door. 

5445. Was it you who got the door repaired? 
—No. 

5446. 'Who did it ? — A man came ; the door 
remained that way three weeks ; Marquis called 
in a few days, and said he would send a man to 
repair what damage had been done to the place ; 
it remained so for three weeks, with a piece of 
paper sticking upon it. 

..*£>447. For what did you get 100 Z. ?— *- For 
printing. 

5448. Did you send in a bill, nett 100 1. ? — No, 
125 1 

m 5449. Where were you the whole of the elec- 
tion?-! left at 20 to 8 o’clock a.m. ; I went to 
Kilmainham, to call upon Mr. Harolds, of Revers- 
dale. 
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5450. You remained away the whole day ? — 
No; I came back between 11 and 12 o’clock. 

5451. Have you a man named Dundon in the 
office ? — I have. 

5452. And James Leathern ? — Yes. 

5453. Did you give them leave of absence ? — 
Yes, on the previous evening. 

5454. And they were paid their wages? — One 
is only an apprentice ; the other was paid his 
wages. I sent them away because I would not 
be there myself ; we had been working very late 
every previous night ; the place was in confu- 
sion, and unless I was there nothing would be 
done. 

5455. Were you absent the entire day? — I 
was not ; I was the re twice. 

5456. What was the first hour you came 
back? — Between 11 and 12 o’clock. 

5457. At what hour did you get up that 
morning ? — I was in the committee-room at six 
o’clock ; I received a job to have done at six. 

5458. Whom did you let into the house that 
morning ? — I did not let in anyone. A carman 
was to call me at seven o’clock; the car was 
standing at the door ; the door was opened, and 
two gentlemen, M arquis and another, came in. 

5459. Did you not know Marquis to be a 
false name ? — I did not. 

5460. Did you not believe it to be so ? — I did 
not ; I had no reason to do so. 

5461. Describe the appearance of Marquis? — 
He was tall, without having any whiskers. 

5462. How old was he ? — About 25 or 27. 

5463. What was his complexion? — Sallow, 
if anything ; if he had whiskers they were very 
small. 

5464. Did you see him since the election ? — 
He called in a couple of days after about the 
repairs of the place. 

5465. Describe the other gentleman ? — He 
had sandy whiskers, he wore a muffler about his 
throat, and his coat was buttoned up 

5466. Did you see him since ? — No. 

5467. Did you see either of them in court? — 
No. 

5468. Would you know either of them ? — I 
would know Marquis, but I would not know the 
other, from the way that he was muffled up ; to 
the best of my belief I would know Marquis. 

5469. Do you know Alexander McNeill ? — I 
have seen him in the committee-rooms. Dame- 
street. 

5470. Was he in No. 76, Dame-street ? — Not 
to my knowledge. 

5471. 'What was the entire amount received 
by you for your services that day ? — £.1. 

5472. What is the entire amount that Henry 
Foster gave you? — He paid me for printing; the 
amount is 2 1. 16 s. 

5473. Did you give the whole of the 25 
printed documents to Henry Foster ?— I did. 

5474. Upon what day ? — Upon Tuesday. 

5475. How many of the documents will you 
say he put about the office ? — I do not suppose 
he put more than half a dozen. 

5476. When first did you see the screen ? — I 
did not see it at all. 

5477. Had Donaldson slept in the back room 
the night before ? — Yes. 

5478. He was not there during the day? — I 
met him once or twice through the town ; we 
passed upon cars. 

5479. At what hour did he leave in the morn- 
ing ? — About 20 minutes to eight o’clock. 

q 2 5480. Did 



J. Forest. 
28 January 

1869. 
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28 January 
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5480. Did Donaldson see the two gentlemen 
who came in ? — I cannot say. 

5481. Did Marquis and the other gentleman 
breakfast in your house ? — No. 

5482. Did they bring in any meat ? — Not that 
I saw. 

5483. When you came in was the back door 
locked ? — Not that I could see. 

5484. Did you see any person coming? — Not 
one. 

5485. Then no one came in during the 
day ? — I cannot say ; I was not more than 10 
minutes each time there. 

5486. When did you hear that the back door 
was open ? — It must have been the next day ; I 
did not see George till then. 

5487. And he told you that some had gone 
out that day ? — He did. 

5488. Did you see any of the railway tickets ? 
— Upon my oath, I did not. 

5489. Were you told about that immediately 
after ? — I heard a party had come with a ticket. 

5490. Who ? — I do not know ; I did not hear 
who came. 

5491. When did Marquis leave the place? — I 
cannot say. 

549?. Did you sleep at home the night of the 
election ? — Yes, in the kitchen ; Mr. Donaldson 
occupied the bedroom. 

5493. Were not Marquis and the other man 
who was with him in your house tire night of the 
election ? — No. 

The Witness was not cross-examined. 

5494. Mr. Justice Keogh. ~] You say that Mr. 
Foster told you a gentleman would call in refer- 
ence to the rooms, and stated that he would want 
committee-rooms ? — The words he made use of 
wei'e, he would be likely to call. 

5495. And that he would require a committee- 
room ? — Yes. 

5496. Was that for one or two rooms ? — For 
two, the bedroom and the parlour; one door 
leads into the other. 

5497. He took both rooms ? — He did. 

5498. At what time was he to get posses- 
sion? — He said he would be there at half-past 
seven. 

5499. For how long was he to have them? — 
No time was named, but he said he would not 
want them for more than a day. 

5500. Did you go into the rooms any time 
during the evening? — I was not home except 
between eight and nine o’clock; I was home 
twice, between 11 and 12 o’clock, and between 
two and three o’clock. 

5501. You did not go into either of the rooms ? 
—I did. 

5502. Was the name “Marquis” upon the 
back door ? — No, upon the back parlour. 

5503. Did you go into the front or back room 
that evening? — I did. 

5504. When ? — Between eight and nine 
o’clock. 

5505. Which of them? — The front room. 

5506. Was a wardrobe there? — No, it had 
been removed, 

5506*. Did you go into the back room ? — I 
did. 

5507. Did you see the aperture in the door ? — 
I did, and I was surprised to see it. 

5508. You saw Marquis since, and you said he 
called about three weeks ? — I said he called in 



two days, but the damage done to the door w, 
not repaired for three weeks. ^ 

5509. Who repaired it ? — A carnpnt-o,. „„ 
and brought the panel ready pamted/and pu™ 



— on; ue came r- — j\o 

r 1101 keen there to measure the panel? 

I think he was there, but I saw him onlv unon 
the one occasion. " ‘ 

5512. And be did insert the panel ?— Ye= ' 

5513. Painted? — Yes. 

5514. The same colour as the door?— Yes but 
of course it is newer. 

5515. Have you ever seen Marquis since 5 — 
Not since; either two or three days aftor the 
election. 

5516. You swear positively you never saw him 
except the twice ?— Three times; twice before 
the election, and once, two or three times after- 
wards. 

5517. But never before nor since then; yon 
swear that ? — I do. 

5518. And you swear you have no knowledge 
of who that person was ? — I have no knowledge, 
and it was at the recommendation of Foster tfat 
I let him the place. 

5519. Do you swear you had no knowledge? 
— I do. 

5520. Wait till you know what you are swear- 
ing to ? — I had not any knowledge of Marquis. 

5521. That was not what I was going to ask 
you. Do you undertake to swear that when Fos- 
ter bespoke the printing of those papers at your 
office, with the name of Marquis upon them, you 
had no knowledge of the use he intended to make 
of those two rooms ? — I do ; I had no idea it was 
Marquis who was to take those rooms. 

5522. How then did you know it was Marquis 
who had come? — When he came he said he was 
Mr. Marquis, and I connected him with the hill. 

5523. And you swear you had no knowledge 
of what he was ? — No. 

5524. Had you ever let the room before ? — I 
had for a day ? — The front and back rooms for a 
day. At the time they were let before, there was 
no bed there. 

5525. Who occupied it? — It was occupied 
during the municpal election. 

5526. Plave you ever let it since it was used as 
a bedroom? — No, I don’t think I have. 

5527. Did it not seem to be extraordinary that 
a gentleman should take it for a day, and not use 
it for the night ? — It did not seem strange ; what 
he stated was, it seemed to be most convenient to 
the booth, and he wanted the room for the elec- 
tion. 

5528. The city election? — I do not know. 

5529. Are you clear that he wanted it be- 
cause it was convenient to the booth? — I cannot 
say. 

5530. Was that said by Foster or by Marquis. 

— By Marquis. What Mr. Foster said was, a 
gentleman was likely to call upon me ; he first 
asked me had I any objection to let the room to 
the committee. 

5531. Did you tell him there was a gentleman 
sleeping in the hack room? — I did not,butl to 
Donaldson I had let the room, and I should assr 
him to separate a little earlier at night. 

5532. Do you know the name of the caxpen er. 
— I do not. 

5533. Had you any knowledge of the person 
who came with Marquis ? — I had no Eno 

led S e - 5534. You 
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5534. You saw them both enter ? — They went 
into the parlour, front and back. 

5535. Did you hear the key turned? — I did 



5536. Did you see them afterwards ? — No, my 
ttife had no room exactly ready when they first 
came. She had not regulated the sweeping of 
the room. We were both there : the carman was 
waiting. 



5537. Who was it that removed the wardrobe ? 
— I do not know. 

5538. Who moved it back? — I think my 
wife. 

5539. When you saw Marquis the second time, 
did you say to him that you were greatly sur- 
prised at the hole or aperture ? — I said so, and he 
laughed. 



James Creed Meredith, Esq., ll.d., recalled; and further Examined by Mr. Heron. 

5540. Do you know where is the account of Mr. Forrest, the printer? — That account I believe to 
be in the possession of Dr.“Beatty, by whom the 100 Z. was paid ; we have only sent in the receipts 
that we took. 

5541. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Is Dr. Beatty here ? — He will be here immediately. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Edward Byrne, recalled : further Examined bv Mr. Heron. 



5542. Did you go out to Mr. Foster’s to-day ? 
—This morning. 

5543. Did you go last night also ? — I went 
yesterday evening. 

5544. What occurred when you went out yes- 
terday evening, to call on Mr. Foster, in 
Mountjoy-street ? — I knocked twice and I could 
not get in ; there was no light at all apparently 
in the house. 

5545. At what hour was it? — I th i n k on or 
about a quarter past seven. 

5546. You could not get in ? — No. 

5547. This morning did you go ? — I did. 

5548. At what hour did you go this morning? 
— At nine o’clock ; when I went at nine o’clock 
that morning, the servant opened the door, and 
I asked, was Mr. Foster in the house, and she 
said not ; Mr. Foster was away. I was giving 
a note with an envelope, and the subpoena to the 
servant, and she seemingly knew what it was, 
and would not take it from me, but she did take 
it from me, and handed it back again to me ; 
when a lady came downstairs, and she asked me 
what I wanted, and I said, “ I wanted to see 
Mr. Foster. She said, “ Mr. Foster is away.” 
I said, “Do you know where he is gone ?” She 
said, " I believe he is gone to France and she 
would not take the subpoena from me, and I had 



to leave it on the hall table, with the servant, 
and I went away. 

5549. Do you know the lady’s name ? — No. 

5550. Then you came away ? — Yes. 

5551. Did you go also to Mr. Davenport Cros- 
thwaite’s house ? — I did. 

5552. When did you go there ? — I went there 
at about eight o’clock yesterday evening ; when 
I went there, there was no light either, and I 
was not let in there either. I went this morning, 
at a quarter before 10 o’clock, and when I went, 
I saw the same servant who answered me yester- 
day morning ; I asked her was Mr. Crosthwaite 
in the house, and she said he was away ; I asked, 
could I see the same lady that I gave the note 
to yesterday morning, and she said not, and the 
door opened, and an elderly gentleman came out 
of the parlour, and said, “ What do you want ?” 
I said, “ I want to see Mr. Crosthwaite,” and 
he said, “ Mr. Crosthwaite is not here.” I 
handed him the subpoena, but he would not take 
it from me. He said, “ This is not Mr. Cros- 
thwaite’s house at all;” so he would not take 
the subpoena from me. 

5553. Was the place that you went to No. 2, 
Manders’s Terrace, Danelagh? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mrs. Martha Forrest, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Hemphill. 



5554. Were you in your house, No. 76, 
Capel-street, all day, during the day of the elec- 
tion ? — Yes ; only for about 20 minutes. 

5555. -And the day before ? — Yes. 

5556. Did you see the gentlemen that took 
your parlours ? — No. 

5557. Not at all?— No. 

5558. Were you in the parlour that day your- 
self ?— Not till about six o’clock that evening. 

5559. Was the wardrobe in the same place 
.when you saw the parlours ?— No, I put it back, 
fine and George Hawkins, both of us. 

5560. Had it been placed in the front room be- 
fore the door? — I do not know who placed it 
there. 

5561. But you found it there? — Yes, when I 
went up. 

5562. Do you mean to say that you did not see 
29. 



either of these two gentlemen at all? — I did 
not. 

5563. Did they require anything at all? — No. 

5564. Where were you during the day ? — In 
the kitchen. 

5565. Did not you go upstairs that day ? — No, 
my business keeps me in the kitchen ; I am 
always there unless when I go up to clean the 
rooms. 

5566. Did you hear any noise that day ? — I 
did not, more than usual ; I heard feet of course, 
but I did not hear how many. 

5567. Do you swear positively that you do not 
know who they were ? — I do positively swear. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Justice Keogh directed the witnesses 

q 3 named 
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named yesterday to be in attendance, and 
requested to be furnished with the number 
of gratuitous service papers, and with the 
number of all the names signed, and whether 
they were freemen or rated occupiers. 

The Sufc-Sherff stated that the attach- 
ment against Thomas Gilliganhad been sent 
out, and that the person named therein had 
not been at home for some days. 

Mr, J ustice Keogh ordered every exertion 



Stata* Ga% “ md a. 

During Mr. McDonogh’s address, 

Cotrt. S “ ed that I ’ r,ser wai ■»* ia 

Mr Justice Keogh stated tiat he shoali) 
be examined at once. omtt 



Mr. James B. Fraser sworn; Examined by Mr. Heron. 



J. B. Fra ser. 5568. Were you in the office with William 
Johnstone in 47, Dame Street, and with Mr 
Mortimer? — I was in a room in 47, Dame 
Street. 

5569. How long before the election were you 
there ? — For some days. 

5570. Who employed you? — I was employed 
by the Conservative Registration Society. 

5571. To go there ? — No, I had been employed 
previously. 

5572. And were you transferred to 47, Dame 
Street? — I was employed by Mr. Hodgson, and 
brought over by Mr. Hodgson there a few days 
previously to the election. 

5573. By Mr. Sutton, who is in Court? — 
YeB. 

5574. Were you engaged in the out- voter’s 
business (the Witness hesitated ) ? 

5575. Were you engaged in preparing lists of 
the out- voters ? — I prepared no list. 

5576. W ere you engaged under William J ohn- 
stone ? — Mr. Johnstone was in the room for some 
days with me. 

5577. What was your business ? — I corrected 
the addresses of some of the voters. 

5578. Do you know Mr. Mortimer’s book ? — 
Yes. 

5579. Did you make corrections in that? 

Show me the book and I will tell you. 

5580. Were you engaged in the sending of the 
telegrams ? — I sent some telegrams. 

5581. Of course you know your own hand- 
writing? — Well, I think I would. 

5582. Did you send telegrams in the name of 
Wilson Johnstone? — Show me any one of them 
{some papers were handed to the Witness). My 
Lord, am I to look over all these ? 

5583. Mr. Justice Keogh.) Yes, say if any of 
them are in your handwriting? — (After' having 
examined, the telegrams) 1 believe that is in my 
handwriting. 

5584. Mr. Heron-.’] That is from “J. W. 
Johnstone, 24, _ Dame Street, to Sir George 
Campbell, Birmingham, — Come and record your 
vote on Wednesday; not one can be spared. 
Letter sent and telegraph to Bristol ; signature, 
J. W. Johnstone.” Is that your handwriting? 
— I believe it is. 

5585. Who told you to telegraph in a false 
Dame?— I did not know that it was a false 
name. 

5586. Who told you to telegraph in the name 
of J. W. Johnstone ? — A copy I got on the desk. 

5587. In whose handwriting? — I could not 
tell. 

5588. Then you copied that from a copy left 
for you on the desk ? — Yes. 

5589. Who told you, "24, Dame Street”? — 
From the copy I got it. 



5590. Were you ever in 24, Dame-street M 

have been there. ■ 

5591. Were you in Mr. Parkinson’s office >_ 
1 was never employed there. 

5592. Were you in his office ?_Except the 
County election I never was. 

T SjL 98 f w e where 

J. W. Johnstone lived ? — I was up stairs in a room 
where I saw outside the door “ Mr. J. W. John- 
stone’s chambers” 

5594. What did you go there for?— I went 
there to look for Mr. Johnstone. 

5595. Did you find him ?— No, he was not in 

5596. Do you know Mr. Devonport Crosth- 
waite ? — I do not 

5597. Did you ever hear that name before?— 
Not until I read it in the paper this mornincr. 

5598. Where have you been living this last 
three or four days ? — In town. 

5599. What is your address ?— Sometimes I 
stopped in Gardner-street; sometimes I stopped 
at my brother in law’s at Bray, and sometimes I 
stopped elsewhere. I have not been in Gardner- 
street for some days. 

5660. Were you in the employment of the 
Conservative Registration Society from last sum- 
mer?— I suppose from the latte r end of July 

5501. When you ent into the chambers 
marked “ J. W. J ohnstone,” whom did you find 
there ? — There was a gentleman there, and when 
T asked for Mr. Johnstone he told me he was 
just gone out. 

5602. What was the name of the gentleman? — 

I could not tell, I never saw him before or since. 

5603. Did you know Mr. Parkinson’s clerks? 
— I know all the staff. 

5604. Is there anyone named Johnstone?— 
Not that 1 know of. 

5605. You know Watkins, the policeman?— 

I suppose you saw him standing beside me in the 
gallery. 

5606. Were you speaking to him? — I was. 

5607. Did you speak to him before ? — No. 

5608. Have you ever spoken to him in your 
life ? — Oh yes, I have. 

5609. Do you know Watkins ? — I knew him 
years ago, when I lived up in Glasnevin myself. 

5610. Have you known him a long time?— I 
have known him four or five years. 

5611. Did you know Mr. Henry Foster?— I 
do not. 

5612. Did you never speak to him? — Not to 
my knowledge. I do not know the gentleman. ^ 

5613. On your oath, were you never in 76, 
Capel-street ? — Never ; I never heard of it until 
I read your statement in the paper. 

5614. Then you did read my statement in the 
paper ? — Yes. 

5615. Did you not know the policeman, Wat- 

kins 
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kias in reference to the election, at all ? — I did 
not : I knew him. in reference to the county- 
election. 

5616. Do you know Mr. Campbell? — I know 
Mr. Campbell. 

5617. This long time ? — I know him these six 
or eight months. 

5618. Did you bring telegrams across to 24 ? 
—Twenty- four ; where? 

5619. Twenty-four, Dame-street; did you 
brino- messages across between 48 and 24, Dame- 
street ? — I never brought any messages. 

5620. Did you go between the two places 
more than once ; what brought you upstairs the 
day you went there ? — To where ? 

5621. To 24, Dame-street, to Mr. J. W. 
Johnstone’s chambers ? — To look for Mr. John- 
stone. 

5622. Who told you to look for him? — I 
wanted to see him myself. 

5623. For what ? — He told me he would get me 
employment on the county election, and I went 
over to see him for that purpose. 

5624. Who told you? — Mr. Johnstone that 
was in the office with me. 

5626. William Johnstone ? — Yes, I believe 
that is his name. 

5626. Who told you of “ J. W. J ohnstone ” ? — 
He told me that he was going out, and that if I 
wanted to see him I was to go over to 24, Dame- 
street. In the interim, I heard there was to be 
a contest in the county, and I went over to 24, 
Dame-street, to see if I could see Mr. Johnstone 
about it. In going upstairs at 24, Dame-street, 
I saw pasted on the wall a white bill, with large 
black letters printed on it, "Mr. J. W. John- 
stone’s chambers upstairs,” and I went upstairs, 
and I was asked, “ Is it Mr. Wilson Johnstone 
ou want”? and I said it was Mr. William 
ohnstone. So I waB told he lived at No. 3, 
Palace-street. 

5627- Do you know William Johnstone’s 
handwriting ? — I do. 

5628. Is that his ( handing a paper to Witness) ; 
the body of it? — I believe it is. That is my 
own ( handing a telegram to the learned Counsel ). 

5629. That is “ Johnstone to Seymour Bath ” ? 
— That is mine also {handing a paper to the learned 
Counsel). 

5630. “ J. W. J ohnstone to William Thom, 
Inverness, letter by post ” ? — I do not know in 
whose handwriting that is ( handing a telegram to 
the learned Counsel ). That appears to be Mr. 
Johnstone’s. That is mine. 

5631. ** Johnstone to Jamieson, Brighton. 
Come at once on receipt. Yote to-morrow ; do 



not fail ”?— That is mine ( handing a telegram to 
the learned Counsel). 

The Witness examined a number of tele- 
grams, and finally identified 10 of them as 
being in his handwriting. 

5632. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).'] In refer- 
ence to those telegrams in your handwriting, was 
the course of business this, that you found a copy 
of the telegram written out on the desk ? — I got a 
copy of the telegram ; it varied attimes in words. 

5633. Did you conduct the correspondence ? — 
I never corresponded any. 

5634. Were you entrusted with any money 
arrangements ? — No. 

_ 5635. How much were you paid for your ser- 
vices there? — I suppose on an average about 
30s. a week. 

5636. W as that all ? — Not much more, I think. 

5637. That was all you got? — That was all. 

5638. Had you anything to do with the list of 
freemen? — Nothing whatever. 

5639. How long were you in that office alto- 
gether? — In the committee-rooms in Dame-street? 

5640. Yes? — I was on the revision from, I 

think, about the 12th of July to the 

5641. Mr. Justice Keogh.] We are not talking 
about that ? — I mean I was on the revision busi- 
ness from the 12th of July up to, I think, some- 
time in October; I forget the date; and then 
Mr. Hodgson brought me over and said I was 
wanting in 47 Dame-street, and I went with him. 

5642. Who wrote the letter by the direction 
of William Johnstone, to the outvoters? — I did 
not know there were any letters. 

5643. Did you know nothing about it? — 
Nothing about writing letters. 

5644. Who received the letter directed “ J. W. 
Johnstone did you see them in the box?— No. 

5645. Did you see them at all ? — I have seen 
gentlemen coming into the room, and bringing a 
letter signed “ J. W. Johnstone ;” and when Mr. 
Johnstone was there, he looked at the letter, and 
said, “ This letter is not for me, my name is 
William Johnstone; you may find Johnstone 
across the street. 

5646. At 24? — I do not know that he men- 
tioned the number, but he said “ across the 
street.” 

5647. Were you in Campbell’s room in Dame- 
street? — Never; I had nothing to do with the 
room. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. McDonogh was further heard to ad- 
dress the Court on behalf of the respondent. 



[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Ten o’clock. 
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Guinness - 



Petitioners. 

Respondent. 



Mr. M‘ Donogh was further heard to address the Court on behalf of the Respondent. 



Mr. John Byrne, sworn; 

5648. I believe you are a Member of the 
Town Council? — Yes. 

5649. Where do you reside ? — At 10, Lom- 
bard-street, Dublin. 

5650. You voted, I believe, for Sir Arthur 
Guinness and Mr. Plunket, at the last election ? 
—I did. 

5651. In what ward is Lombard-street? — In 
the Trinity ward. 

_ 5652. Was there in that ward any Conserva- 
tive committee ? — There was a committee ; there 
has always been a committee in the Trinity 
ward. 

5653. Was that formed for the purpose of the 
election? — No; it was formed for the purpose 
rather of conducting the revision. 

5654. Had it been in existence long prior to 
it ? — Oh, yes. 

5655. Were you a member of that committee? 
— I was ; I am, at least ; it is in existence still. 

5656. How long has it been in existence ? — 
Well; the nucleus of it has been inexistence 
for some 12 or 13 years to my knowledge, and I 
have been a member of it during that time. 

5657. Did you take an active part at the last 
election in support of Sir Arthur Guinness and 
Mr. Plunket ? — I did, in that ward. 

5658. Was that an independent committee; a 
ward committee? — Yes; it also looks after the 
Poor Law elections and municipal elections. 

5659. Were all those matters going on at that 
time, as well as the election ? — Oh, yes ; we have 
municipal matters discussed as well. 

5660. Did you attend it frequently ? — I at- 
tended almost every meeting. 

5661. Every evening? — Every meeting. 

5662. During any of your attendances did you 
ever, to your knowledge, meet with a person 
there of the name of Kirk? --Well; I might 
have. 

5663. But do you recollect meeting him ?— I 
have no distinct recollection of it. 

5664. In that committee-room, previous to, 
and during the time of the election, were there 
any notices, extracts from the Act of Parliament, 
as to the penalties for pursuing illegal practices, . 
posted up? — There were; there were copies 
posted about breast high on each of the four 



Examined by Mr. Purcell. 

walls in the hall by which the committee-room 
was approached; and there were cards upon 
which they were also printed, lying on the 
table. 

5665. Could anyone, go into those committee- 
rooms without seeing them?— Not unless he 
were wilfully blind. 

5666. Were there in the Trinity Ward com- 
mittee any of those papers for the purpose of 
being signed by parties who were willing to give 
their gratuitous services to the candidates?— 
There were. 

5667. What waB the object of those papers, to 

your knowledge? — Well ; the object that I had 
in having them signed 

Mr. Hemphill objected that what was 
passing in the witness’s mind had no bearing 
one way or the other. 

_ Mr. M e Donogh argued in support of the 
line of examination. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh ruled that the witness 
might be asked why he had these papers 
signed. 

Witness . ] Upon anybody who was a voter ap 
plying to be allowed to assist the committee, I 
brought this paper under his notice, and directed 
his attention to the section of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which was posted in the room. I told him 
I could not avail myself of his services unless he 
signed one. of the papers; and I insisted on his 
reading the paper before he signed it ; and I 
stated to him that the Act of Parliament was so 
strict that in order to prevent all possibility of 
misconception, he should sign that paper before I 
should allow him to become an active supporter 
of the candidates, or to assist at the committee. 
That statement applies to such of the papers as 
were signed when I was present. I was not 
present when they were all signed. 

5668. Were you present at the signing of ' 
great majority ? — I was present at the signing*®? 
a large number. 

5669. On any one of those occasions was there 
any arrangement or understanding with any pw* 
son who signed those papers, that they were to 
get money or reward for their services ?— Ihere 
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wa; n0 understanding but wliat was the plain 
meaning and purport of the papers. 

*370. Were those papers intended for any 
other purpose than that which you have stated ? 
__I did not intend them for any other purpose. 

3671. And to your knowledge, were they so 
intended by the committee ’—Certainly not. _ 

3372. Do you know whether the committee 
met on the day after the election ?— ' Well, my 
belief is that they did not. ; I was not there the 
dav after the election. There was no business 
to 'be done. 

5873. Were you at your own house upon the 
dav after the election ; that is, the Thursday ? — 

I was. 

5674. In the early part of the day ? — Yes, I 
was. 

5375. Up to what time were you m your own 
house?— I left shortly before 12 o’clock to attend 
a meeting of the Board of Guardians, and at 
about a quarter past 12 I was there. 

5676. At what time, do you think ?— It would 
be. I think, about three o’clock ; between three 
and four o’clock. 

5677. Up to the time that you left, were there 
any persons assembled in your house, either in 
your parlour, or in any other room, upon matters 
connected with the election ? — No ; nor was 
there any arrangement for any such assembly. 

5678. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] That was the day 
after the election ? — Yes ; there was no no busi- 
ness connected with the election done at my 
house at all at any time. 

5679. Mr. Purcell.] Up to the time that you 
left your house, what persons were in your 
house? — None but my own immediate family, 
and my servants. 

5680. Just tell me who they are? — Mrs. 
Byrne, my son Edward, aud a housemaid, and 
a cook, I believe. 

5681. There were no strangers? — There were 
no strangers whatever. 

5682. While you were there, did any person 
come to your house with a card ? — No. 

5683. Did you ever hear, before you came into 
court, or read it in the papers, any such state- 
ment? — No; and I am surprised that anyone 
could have come on this table and sworn any- 
thing of the sort ; I could not help being sur- 
prised. 

5684. Did you on that day give to anybody or 
instruct any person to give to anybody the sum of 
3 1. on a card ? — Emphatically no ; nor any other 
time whatever. 

5685. Were you in court when Albert John- 
stone gave his evidence? — I was not; I came 
here when a messenger came for me, and the 
police at this door would not allow me in. 

5686. This is the evidence of Johnstone. Just 
attend to me, if you please, while I read it : — 
“Did Kirk say anything about getting more 
money? — He said there could be more money 
got. Did he give you anything? — A card. Had 
you a name upon it ? — Yes. What did he say to 
you?— He told me to go up to Westland-row, 
the school-house, Guinness and Plunket’s com- 

t mittee-room. Did you go there ? — I did. What 
"^id you do ? — I gave it to a gentleman, and I 
told him that Kirk sent me up with it. Do you 
know his name ? — I do not. Who were there ? — 
Several people. Do you remember the name of 
anyone? — I do not. Were they gentlemen? — •' 
Apparently. Did you get anything there in re- 
turn for the card ? — I got another card. What 
29. ° 



was it like? — It was something like a railway 
card, but it was rather worn. Was anything 
written on the card? — He told me to go to 
Byrne’s office in Lombard-street. Is that the 
town councillor? — I think it is. Do you know 
the number? — No. It is a pawnbroking office? 
— Yes. Did you go there ? — I did. Did you go 
into the office or knock at the private door ? — At 
the private door ; it was open. Was anyone 
standing at the door ? — A young man. Did you 
speak to him? — I told him that Kirk sent me 
down with the card. Whom did you get it from ? 
— I got it in Westland-row. Show it to me; 
what did he say ? — He told me to wait in the 
hall ; he gave me an envelope ; and upon opening 
it there was a 3 l. note in it. Did you see any- 
one else at Lombard-street? — Several people; 
two or three were inside in the room. Did you 
remain in the hall? — 1 glanced into the room, 
but remained in the hall. How many were there 
besides? — Four or five; there might be more. 
What were they doing ? — Sitting about a table. 
Were there any papers upon it? — I cannot re- 
collect.” 

5687. Could anybody in your hall see persons 
standing in the centre of your parlour? — No ; I 
may tell you first that so far as that statement 
concerns me or my house, to my knowledge, from 
the beginning to the end, it is an unmitigated lie. 

5688. The room is on the left-hand side as you 
enter the hall? — It is. 

5689. I believe the door entering the parlour 
is at the extreme end of the hall ? — It is at the 
extreme end of the pai-tition wall which divides 
the parlour from the hall. I have drawn a rough 
plan of it here, in order to let his Lordship see 
the position of the premises ( handing a plan to 
his Lordship'). That square in the centre, 8 feet 
4 by 4 feet 8, is a large telescopic dining table, 
capable of being made still larger by the intro- 
duction of leaves, and it has never left that posi- 
tion for the last 12 or 14 years. 

5690. Was that table standing in its usual place 
in the centre of your parlour ?— It has never left 
that since it was put there 14 years ago ; it was 
sometimes larger, but never smaller. 

5691. Npw let me call your attention to 
another part of this evidence. He says: “Do 
you remember an elderly gentleman? — Yes. 
What kind was he? — A low sized gentleman. 
Was he stout or thin? — I think he was stout."’ 
So far as that applies to you, was there any truth 

. in it ? — 

Mr. Justice Keogh remarked that the wit- 
ness could not answer the question more 
completely than he had already done. 

Witness.] So far as concerns me or my house, 
it is entirely untrue. 

5692. Was there in your parlour a stand-up 
desk ? — No. 

5693. Nor a desk at all ? — No. 

5694. Was there at that time ? — No. 

5695. Do you balance your cash every night ? 
—Yes. 

5696. Was there any entry in any of your 
books, or any return made to you, of a payment 
of 3 1. upon that day ? — Not at all. 

5697. Was the cash deficient upon that day ? — 
No ; I never have cash transactions in my private 
house. 

•R. 5697. The 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Hemphill. 

5698. The committee-rooms of Guinness and 
Plunkct were the school-house of St. Mark’s, 
Westland-row ? — Yes. 

5699. When was it opened for the purpose of 
the Parliamentary election? — I do not know 
exactly the time, but 1 can tell you the circum- 
stances ; I suppose you want to know the whole 
truth. 

5700. Yes ; but shortly as you can ? — In July 
we were lent the rooms for the purpose of the 
revision ; they were never wanted for the elec- 
tion at all. In the ordinary way, from the 1st of 
November we were recognised as the committee 
of Guinness and Plunket ; I was a member of 
the ward committee, an honorary secretary of it. 
It was I that organised it. 

5701. Prom whom did you receive the printed 
circulars ? — Some of the messengers brought 
them. 

5702. Did they come from Mr. Sutton? — I be- 
lieve they did. 

5703. Have you any doubt of it? — I have not. 

5704. Was Mr. Sutton or Mr. Williamson in 
the habit of going into your committee-rooms ? — 
I never saw Williamson; Sutton occasionally 
came down to know if we wanted information. 

5705. Did the candidates go to the committee- 
rooms ? — I think I saw them there upon one or 
two occasions. 

5706. Did you attend a ward committee 
meeting the night before the election when can- 
vassing cards were distributed ; I speak of Trinity 
Ward? — There was a meeting every night. 

5707. A precise evening. Were you present 
at the meeting ? — I was. 

5708. Were you present when canvassing cards 
were given to voters?— -They were given every 
night, not canvassing cards, but separate lists of 
voters, of which they were to take charge, to see 
that persons voted, and to represent who had and 
who had not voted. 

5709. Did you see Kirk? — I would not know 
him. 

5710. Who made out those lists ?— One of the 
clerks in the room. 

_ 5711. Did you see the lists before /they were 
given out? — I believe they were printed lists. 

5712. Had you seen them ? — I had. 

5713. You saw the provost’s name? — Every 
elector’s name in the ward was given to 6uch per- 
sons as had offered their services, to see whether 
the electors had voted, and report who had not 
voted, that they might be got to vote. 

5714. These you employed as canvassers? — No, 
they volunteered to do the work; they were to 
see that voters had voted, and report to me. 

5715. Were they not also to bring up voters? 
— Yes, if they could influence them. 

5716. Whose duty was it to distribute the 
lists ? — It was my duty principally. 

5717. You were the honorary secretary of the 
committee ? — Yes. 

5718. Did any money pass through you for 
payments. incidental to the ward?— Not so much 
as a farthing. 

5719. Did you make any return of the 
stationery or the car hire?— Not any return. 

5720. Whose duty was it to do so? The 

stationery was sent from the centre office. 

5721. But there must have been expenses in- 
cidental to that ; whose duty was it to pay the 



money in this instance ? — I may tel] Vfm w , 
no cars engaged. ' ^ 0Uj We had 

the accounts to me, they were sent in' In - 
street, and I presumed that thev wprin • , ? me * 
5724 Do f understand 
through your hands?— Not so muchasaf.Sc d 
_572 5 . Docs your son Edwardfe^i 



nl • Y u “«y c y m e hve with you J 

wLS“;Lw. 8ons;heiiveswiti ' wa ^i 

U 57 „ 27 - TT Di<1 K ™ w!t h you during the elec 

K 1 u He '7 Kl with me > “4 party wa 
his brother in VV estland-row. 1 i V tU 

5728, He was engaged as a paid agent for 
Gumness and Plunket ? — I believe not 

5729, The sum of 115 7. is one of tile ite ms 
that have been returned ?— My notion about™ 
is, ne got no money for his own services. 

5730, For what did the 115 l. go?_d cannot 
say ; you had better ask himself. far as I am 
aware, he got no money for himself. 

. 573 L Yo . ur pawnbroking establishment is not 

m your private house ?— My pawnbrokhxr es- 

Mo l B o“ ent iB “ N °' U ’ “ y IJrivate 

5732. And the hall is between them 

ness described the position of the hall and the tm 
houses, and handed in a plan.) There is a pri- 
vate door from No. 10 to No. 11 ; without going 
into the street a person could get into No. 11. ° 

5733. I think you said you went away abont 
12 o’clock, and did not return between three an! 
four o’clock upon the day of the election ?— Yes. 

5734. What assistants have you? — I have a 
clerk, n foreman, and an assistant. < 

5735. How many clerks have you? — Four. 

5736. Therefore, when you said that none 
were in the house but your son Edward Byrne, 
your wife, and the cook, you meant No. 10? — 
Yes; my business people do not come into 
No. 10. 



5737. Is there any private office behind either 
of your houses ? — There is, in the inner hall of 
the pawnbroking establishment, a partition five 
feet square, to screen persons who do not wish to 
go to the shop where the public resort; there is 
a small table in that. 

5738. Where does it open into? — It opens into 
the pawnbroking office. 

5739. But is there any door into any hall from 
that ? — There is only one door, and that opens 
into the pawnbroking office. 

5740. Would a person standing at the door of 
the private room be able to see into the room?— 
No ; it is at the extreme end of the other. 

5741. Could not people see into the room?— 
No more than a man could see from the jury box 
into the court. 

5742. He could do that? — I mean from the 
grand jury room; it is in a different building, 
and walls 18-inches thick, are between. 

5743. You tell me there is a little room behind 
the pawnbroking establishment? — There is 
room in connexion with the centre. 

5744. Suppose a person were standing at the 
door of the pawnbroking establishment, could 
they see into the room ?— Tt is a part of the hall 
that is separate ; a part of the back hall. 

5745. Therefore, a person standing in the hall 

could 
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could see into it ; if the door were open, of course. 
The pawnbroking establishment is a private 
house adapted to such an office ; the original and 
back hall are there undisturbed, and a cross door 
divides the back from the front, inside that is a 
small nook where a person who does not choose 
to stand at the counter amongst the ordinary run 
of people, may come, if they please ; there is a 
small table and one chair. 

5746. Mr. Purcell.] The door of the pawn- 
brokin" establishment is always open ? — Yes ; the 
front portion, what originally constituted a par- 
lour and a hall, were thrown into one ; a portion 
of the parlour and the hall constitute the place 
where the public are ; the other place, at the back 
of the fire-place, my office and that of my assis- 
tants, but it is no longer in the form of a hall, it 
is an open shop. 

5747. Upon that day was there any meeting 
for election purposes in No. 11? — No. 11 is my 
business house, and no such thing could occur. 

5748. Did you authorise anyone in the estab- 
lishment to make any payment for election pur- 
poses ? — Emphatically, no ; because the foreman 
doing business in the pawnbroking establishment 
is a Koman Catholic lad, and a Radical, and he 
feels with Pirn and Corrigan. 

5749. Would the story about Johnson receiv- 
ing the 3 Z. be equally false, whether in reference 
to No. 10 or No. 11? — No doubt of it, so far as 
I am concerned. 

5750. How many persons could stand ; could 
five be assembled about the table in that room ? — 
No ; at the utmost two. 

5751. Is there a high desk with four legs? — 
No, a small table 18 inches square, and a chair ; 
a common kitchen square ; that is the whole of 
the furniture. 

5752. How many persons upon that day were 
in your establishment? — My foreman, Thomas 
Magennis ; he has left me and gone into business 
for himself at Newbridge ; another lad, a second 
assistant whom I still have, and two others, 
Crowe and Lamb. 



5753. Listen to another portion of Albert 
Johnson’s evidence, and tell me could it apply to 
your house of business : “ Did he (meaning 
Byrne) shut the door when he let you in ? — No 
he left the hall door open. Did you go far in ? — 
Yes. How far did you go into the hall ? — I went a 
good distance. Where was the door, on what part 
of the hall; upon the side of the hall ; right, or left ? 
— I do not know which. The door going down into 
the room where you saw the people ? — I cannot 
tell ; I forget it. Did you take any notice of it ? — 
I did not make any remark at the time. Was it 
far down in the hall, or near the hall door? — It 
was a good bit down.” Could that apply to your 
business house ; is there a door from the hall into 
the parlour, a good bit down in your business 
concerns ? — There is no door going from the pri- 
vate house into the house of business, except the 
door upon the plan, and that is behind the 
counter ; he would have to get across the counter 
to do that 

5754. Referring to Evidence. “ Do you mean 
to say that standing near the hall door you could 
see into the room ? — Yes, when it was open. 
Did the door open at the side of the passage ” ? — 
Would that description apply to your business 
premises? — He could not see into the private 
parlour from the hall of the business house. 

5755. Has not the hall been thrown into a 
shop ? — The hall partly still exists, a portion of 
the partition stands, and a large opening has been 
made in the partition in which there are two 
folding doors, which are open from half-past 
8 to 7. 

5756. Then no person goin^ into your business 
premises could see into the panour? — They would 
see nothing of course but an open shop. The door 
of my office was opened at half-past 8, and was 
not closed till the business had concluded, at 7. 

5757. Mr. Hemphill.] It would be desirable if 
the witness were to make a plan of the whole 
premises. 

Mi-. Justice Keogh. ] He can expand the 
sketch, if he please. 



Mr. 

J. Byrne. 

2 g January 
1869. 



Mrs. Byrne, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Exliam. 



husband’s place of business in the room that day? Mrs. Byrne. 
— No. 

5769. Did any person bring you in any ticket 
into that room? — No. 

5770. Or did anyone in your presence give an 
envelope with anything in it to anyone, that day ? 

—No. 

5771. Could there have been any number of 
persons, three or four, in that room, without your 
knowledge ? — There could not. 



5758. Do you recollect the last election for the 
City of Dublin ? — I do. 

5759. Do you remember the morning after 
that? — Yes. 

5760. You know the parlour in your house, off 
the hall ? — Yes. 

5761. Were you in that room upon that morn- 
ing? — I was. 

5762. Erom what o’clock and till what hour 
were you in the room that day ? — I was in all 
day, from the time I got up ; I was notout at all. 

5763. Did you breakfast in that room with 
your family ? — I did, and continued in all day. 

5764. Is it a fact that there were any number 
of men in the room that day ? — Oh, it is a great 
lie, sir. 

5765. Was any one, to your knowledge, but your 
>, husband and your own family there that day ? — ■ 
' jot one. 

5766. Was there a desk in that room upon 
legs? — No, there was not. 

5767. Were there any number of persons after 
breakfast sitting any time during the day at a 
table, or standing up in the room? — No. 

5768. Or were any of the young men in your 
29. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Litton, Q.c. 

5772. Of what day are you speaking ?— The 
day after the election. 

5773. What was the day of the month? — 
A Thursday. 

5774. What was the month ? — I cannot tell. 

5775. All this has reference to your private 
house? — Yes. 

5776. Did you leave the room all that day t — 
Of course 1 did. 

5777. For how long were you away at times ? — 
A few minutes. 

5778. An hour? — Never. 

R 2 5779. Half 
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Mrs. Byrne. 5779. Half-an-hour ? — A quarter; not hardly 
- that, I sirppose . 

29 January 578O. Did you go into your business establish- 
1 86g- ment? — l always go in, if Mr. Byrne is out, of 
course, to give money. 

5781. Was he not out? — He was. 

5782. Did you go in and out ? — I did. 

5783. About what hour did he go out? — He 
went out at 12 o’clock, and returned about four 
o’clock. 

5784. How often did you go in during that 
interval? — Well, I think five times. 

5785. And the rest of the time was spent in 
the parlour? — Yes. 

5786. How much of the four or five hours 
during that day were you in the parlour, how 
much in your place of business ; you only left 
occasionally? — Yes; ask the question again. 

5787. For four hours you said you were going 
into the shop to sec parties, how much of that 
time did you spend in each place ? — More in the 
parlour than in the office. 

5788. Might not three or four young men be 
in the business department? — No, they could 
not, without my seeing. 

5789. You could not see from the private 
pai'lour into the shop? — No, unless you opened 
the door. 

5790. Was the door open all the day? — No. 

5791. Might not three or four young men be 
in the parlour while you were in the shop ? — 
There could not be, because 1 could see them ; 
you could not get into the shop without opening 
the door to get in. 

5792. Do you ever shut the door after you 
when you return ? — Always. 

5793. Suppose the door were shut and you 
were in the parlour, could you see them in the 
shop ? — N 0. 

5794. Might there not have been three or four 
in the shop without your knowledge ?— There 
might upon business, but there was no meeting. 

5795. I am not asking you about that; who 
was in the parlour with you upon that day? — 
Edward, and a cook that I was getting home. 



5796. Was John Ouseley Byrne vom- 
home?— No ; nobody but Edward ’ ^ "° n ’ at 

Mtehfn. WhM ' e WOS ^ maid » the 

5798. nitl they stay in the parlour with you a ji 
tliat clay ?— No; they never came into the to™ 

5799. Yon hired* cook 7-Jes, she 

home ; she was with me at half-past 10; shell., 
lett, went tor necessaries, and returned at 12 

5800. Is there any other communication be- 
tween the places ? — No. 

5801. Is there an entrance to the business e- 

tabhshment from Lombard-street?— Yes through 
the hall door. 5 ° 



5802. And that is the hall door to No 11 
well as that to No. 10?— There is a haU door 
from 10 to 11. 

5803. Is there a private entrance from Lom- 
bard-street into the pawnbroking establishment 1 
— No. 



5804. When you enter from Lombard-street 
is there a private door through which a person 
who did not wish to get information might <*o ?— 
Yes. 



5805. Would a person standing there be able 
to see into a small room if the door were opened? 
— The place is so small that, if the door were 
open they could see anyone that was there. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Exham. 

5806. At what hour in the morning is the 
pawnbroking establishment open? — Always at 
half-past eight. 

5807. Can you say it was open that morning? 
— Yes, positively, and was kept open till seven. 

5808. That little room at the end of the pawn- 
broking establishment, is there a door to it ? — 
Yes. 

5809. Could four or five people be in that room? 
— No ; about two. 

5810. What was the size of the table? — It was 
very small; it could hold a few papers and ac- 
commodate one or so. 



Bridget Duept, sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogh, q. c. 



B. Duffy. 



5811. You -were aservant in Byrne’s establish- 
ment, Lombard-street? — Yes. 

5812. Do you remember the last election? — I 
do. 

5813. Do you remember the morning after the 
election ? — I do. 

5814. Were you in the house upon that day ; 
in the private house ? — Yes. 

5815. Were you in attendance upon the con- 
cerns of your mistress and master that day? — 
Yes. 

5816. Did any person call at that private house 
and give you any ticket upon that day ? — No, sir, 
not that I remember. 

5817. Did you get from your mistress, or from 
any human being, a sum of 3 1. to give to that 
person ? — No, sir, I did not. 

581S. Did you get an envelope or anything of 
the kind ?— No, sir. & 

5819. Will you tell us who were in the private 
house on that day ? — I remember the mistress, 
the master, and the cook, and a charwoman. 

5820. Do you know Mr. Edward? — I do. 

5821. Was he there any part of the day ? — I 
do not remember. 



5822. And were these the only persons in the 
house that day ? — These were all that I re- 
member. 

Cross examined by Mr. O’ Shaughnessy. 

3823. You are a servant of Mr. Byrne’s ?— 
Yes. 

5824. Are you the cook? — No. 

5825. Then you did not come home upon that 
day ? — No. 

5826. What day was that? — The day after the 
election. 

5827. What day ? — Thursday. . 

5828. What was the day of the month.— 1 
don’t know. 

5829. Who answers the door when there is a 

knock ? — I do. 9 

5830. Did any one knock there that day.jg# 

No, sir. , 

5831. Did you see any railway tickets 

tickets of any kind about the place that day — 
No, sir. . ? 

5832. Were you in the parlour that morning. 

—Part of the morning. gg33i Did 
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3333. Did you see anyone there but the mem- 
bers of the family ?— No, sir. 

5834. Is' there any other sitting-room but the 
parlour ? — Yes, there is the back parlour. 

5835- There is a front parlour?— Yes. 

5836. Is there any communication between 
them? — There is a door leading from one into 
the other. 

0837 • And also a separate door leading into 
the hall? — Yes. 

5838. Is there any communication between the 
parlours without going into the hall? — No, ex- 
cept to go into the hall ; you could go from one 
parlour to the other. 

5S39. What size is the back parlour ? — It is 
not large. 

5840. Were you in it often that morning? — 
Not chat I remember. 



5841. Was the door between open? — I cannot JB. Duffy. 

remember. 

5842. I suppose it is sometimes open and some- 29 January 

times shut? — Yes. i86q. 

5843. Were you out that morning ? — Not that 
I remember. 

5844. Are you not in the habit of going out 
of messages ? — Not often ; I do not remember. 

5845. Of what does the furniture consist? — A 
table. 

5846. A round table ? — Yes ; a piano, a press, 
a desk where there are books kept. 

5847. Was there any place for writing? — 

There is a small desk for writing. 

5848. Was it one you could lift up, or upon 
two legs ? — It is a desk you could lift up, and 
there were no legs to it. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Edward Byrne, sworn; Examined by Mr. Exham. 



5849. Do you recollect the last election? — 
Yes. 

5850. Did you live with your father at that 
time ? — I did. 

5851. You breakfasted there that morning? — 
Yes. 

5852. At what hour did you get out ? — Not 
till after one o’clock. 

5853. Where were you in the morning ? — In 
the back parlour, sitting and lying down upon 
the sofa, until after one o’clock. 

5854. Was any one in the back parlour except 
a member of the family ? — No. 

5855. What members of the family were there 
except yourself ?— My mother, I think; she was 
in and out. 

5856. Were you in the front parlour ? — Yes; 
I was in and out between the two. 

5857. Up to one o’clock, is it possible there 
could have been three or four persons in the 
front room, except a member of your own family ? 
— It is impossible it could be. 

5858. Did you see any one bring a railway 
ticket, or any ticket into either of the rooms ? 
—No. 

5859. Did you give an envelope in, or without 
anything in it ? — No. 

5860. And you did not leave till one o’clock? 
— I did not. 

5861. Were any of the young men in either of 
the rooms? — No ; not while I was there. 

5862. Or any other person ? — No. 



5863. Were you in and out of the business es- E. Byrne. 

tablishment? — No. 

5864. Mr. Hemphi/1.'] Were any of your 
brothers at home ? — They were there from 
breakfast. 

5865. Did they come in at dinner? — I was 
out from one to four. 

5866. Were you active about the election? — 

I was a little interested in it. 

5867. Were you engaged as a canvasser, to 
look after voters and whip them up? — I had 
been. 

586S. Had you been engaged sometime before 
the polling? — I was not. exactly engaged; I 
gave my services voluntarily. 

5869. Were you at the committee-rooms every 
day ; did you attend your father’s ward, of which 
he was the honorary secretary? — I attended 
every day he was there. 

5870. Had you any duty to do in keeping 
books ? — At what time ? 

5871. A week or a fortnight before the 
election ? — 

5872. From the 1st of November? — I had 
not. 

5873. Were you there the night the lists were 
given to the canvasser or street agents ? — I don’t 
think I was. 

5874. Did you see any railway tickets about 
your father’s places 7 — No. 

5875. Any tickets? — No. 

5876. Were you yourself paid anything for 
your services ? — I was not. 



Sarah Knight, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Purcell, Q.c. 



5877. Are you the care-taker of the school- 
house of St. Marks ? — Yes. 

5878. Where is that? — No. 1, Westland-row. 

5879. Do you recollect the Conservative 
meeting held in that room ? — I do. 

5880. Do you recollect the day of the election? 
— I do. 

5881. The committee were in attendance there 
that day ? — They were. 

5882. You recollect the day after? — I do. 

5883. Did you lock up yourself the place, on 
the night of the election? — Yes ; I am never in 
the place, only from 1 1 until half-past two, unless 
"while the election lasted. 

29. 



5884. And you saw them all out upon the S.Kwight . 

night of the election ? — I did. 

5885. The day after did the committee meet 
at the school-house? — No. 

5886. Do you recollect Mr. Winton upon the 
following day coming and taking away the box 
with the papers ? — I do, perfectly well. 

5887. At what hour ? — Before 10 in the morn- 
ing ; he brought a boy and took away the box ; 
and after that he saw no more of it. I left the 
house at half-past two, locked it up as usual, and 
up to that there were no persons in the room ; 
not any one of the' committee except Mr. 

Winton. 

r 3 5888. Before 
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S. Knicjht. 5888. Before Mr. Winton came for the box at 
half-past 10, were any of the committee there ? 

2 9 January — No. 

i86g. 5889. Was he the the first person, that came? 

— He was the first person i saw. 

5890. And the last person? — Yes. 

5891. And the only person? — There were 
people who came to the hall-door, but that was 
my business, as I was there to care the house, 
and take directions for the clergyman. 

5892. But these were the only members of the 
committee ? — Y es. 

5893. Do you recollect anybody calling that 
morning to the committee-rooms, or asking for 
the committee ? — I do. 

5894. Did you direct anybody to go to Mr. 
Byrnes, of Lombard-street?— I did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Litton, Q.c. 

5895. Are you the only person in charge of 
the school-house ? — Yes; it is an empty house; 
in consequence of the schoolmistress dying, I am 
the only person there. I come at 11 o’clock, and 
remain till half-past two. During the time of 
the election I was in every morning at nine 
o’clock. 

5896. How long were you acting ? — From the 
time the fires commenced my business was to go 
in to have the fires kindled. 

5897. Did you go into the room while a com- 
mittee was sitting ? — Certainly not ; I never went 
in, except while the fires were being kindled, or 
dusting the tables. 

5898. Do you remember the day of the elec- 
tion? — Yes. 

5899. And the day after ? — Yes. 

5900. What time was it? — The election was 
upon the 18th. 

5901. At what time did you come the day after 
the election ? — About nine o’clock ; the place was 
in a rough state. 

5902. Do you know any of the committee ex- 
cept Mr. Winton ? — I cannot say I do ; I heard 
several names called, but I cannot say which was 
which. 

5903. You soy that he took away the box? — 
Yes. 

5904. Was there not more than one box? 

There was a box in each ward. 

5905. What do you mean ? — I mean that there 
was one in Trinity Ward, and one in the South 
Dock. 



, 590 5' boti wards , meet in the school- 
house ? — There were two boxes there. 1 

5907. One for each of the wards? Yes. 

5908. Did any one at all come after Mr 
ton?— No. 

5909. If anybody knocked at the door 
there anyone to open it but yourself ?— No.’ 

59!0. Did you leave the door open during any 
part of the day ?— Ho ; when people were cornin’ 
backwards and forwards, the door was opens! 
winie the committee was there ; but I never left 
the door open while any one was in the house hut 
myself. 

5911. But did the committee come there the 
day after the election ? — No. 

5912 Will you swear that anybody knocked 
at the door the day after the election but Mr. 
Winton ? — I do not recollect anybody ; two or 
three knocked, but it was about the cleroyman’s 
business. CJ 



5913. Did nobody come but Mr. Winton?— I 
believe one man came and asked, “ Are any of 
them here ”? I said, « Oh, no, they are all gone • 
they have left this ; they have no more to do with 
this place.” 

5914. Do you know Mr. Byrne, of Lombard- 
street ? — Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Purcell, q.c. 

5915. Do you recollect anyone comino- and 
asking for the committee ?— Yes, and I told him 
they were all gone ; that they had all gone out of 
that, and had no more business there. 

5916. Did you, upon that occasion, giveacard 
or anything else to anybody wbo called and told 
you to go to Mr. Byrne ? — Never; there was no 
card. 

5917. Did the person who called tell you his 
business ? — No. 

5918. Or say anything with reference to the 
committee, as to who they were ? — Not a word. 

5919. Do you know who that person was ? — I 
do not. 

5920. Did anything more take place than 
simply to ask were the committee there? — No- 
thing whatsoever. 

592 L. Did he show you the card ? — He did 
not. 

5922. Nor ask you anything about a card?— 
Not a word. 



William Moore, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Exham. 



W. Moore. 5923. What are you in the establishment of 
Mr. Byrne ? — I am his assistant. 

5924. And you were so during the last elec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5925. Who was the head man ? — Magennis. 

5926. You recollect the day after the election ? 
— Yes. 

5927. At what hour did the business com- 
mence ? — At half-past eight. 

5928. Were you there then ? — Yes. 

5929. During the whole day? — Yes. 

5930. Was the door of the shop opened in the 
same way as upon any other morning ? — Yes. 

5931. And did it remain open? — Yes. 

5932. Were, you in the private house of Mr. 
Byrne that day ?— I was in the office all day. 

5933- No. 11?— Yes. 



5934. Were you in the house during dinner 
time ? — Yes. 

5935. And breakfast time ? — Yes. 

5936. Who was with you at breakfast?— I 
breakfasted by myself. 

5937. Did you go into the business place?— 
Yes. 

5938. Did you remain there till dinner time? 
—Yes. 

5939. Did you dine there? — Yes. 

5940. Who dined ? — One of the boys. ^ 

5941. With that exception, a breakfast and 
dinner, were you iu the private house during the 
day? — I was in the office. 

5942. Were you in the private house? — No. 

5943. Were any number of persons during the 

breakfast 
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breakfast or dinner hour collected in that private 
house ? — No. 

5944. W ere you or anybody else, to your know- 
ledge, sitting in any room of that house at a table ? 



— No. 

5945. Were any sitting at any table or standing 
in any room 1 — No. 

5946. Do you know the little room where per- 
sons go who do not want to be seen ? — The private 



5947. During that clay were any persons in 
that room?— On nothing but business. 

5948. Pawnbrokering business? — Yes. 

5949. Would it be possible for three or four to 
he in that place '! — N ot unknownst to me. 

5950. Did you see any person bring any rail- 
wav or other sort of a ticket that day ? — No. 

5951. Did you see any envelope given ? — No. 

5952. Did you give it? — No. 

5953. Did you give any money ? — No, except 
paying in pawnbroker’s matters. 



Cross-examined by Mr. O’ Shaughnessy. 

5954. Have you been long in the employment 
of Mr. Byrne ? — Five months. 

5955. Did many people call about the election 
during those five months, November or Decem- 
ber ? — No ; not any more than usual. 



5956. You are in the business part of the es- w. Moore. 

tablishment ; you are there all day, except at 

meal times ? — All day. 2 g January 

5957. When did you go to dinner? — At three i86g. 

o’clock. 

5958. When did you take your breakfast ? — 

At nine o’clock. 

5959. How long were you away altogether ? — 

About a quarter of an hour. 

5960. Did you do much business in the pawn- 
broking establishment that day ? — There were a 
good many people coming in ; the same as usual. 

5961. flow many were there ? — Twenty or 
30 coming in and going out ; more than 20 came 
in every day. 

5962. That little place behind the shop? — 

I knew r it. 

5963. You knew it? — I knew it, 

5964. How many would it hold ? — Five or six, 
if pushed in together. 

5965. Did you send any people into it upon 
that day ? —No. 

5966. I mean upon pawnbroking business? — 

Yes ; I attended upon one person at a time. 

5967. You must have left the shop then ? — It 
is only off the shop. 

5968. What is the furniture in it; is there 
any way of writing in it? — There is only a chair; 
there is no way of writing; there is a little table. 



John Richard O’Brien, sworn; Examined by Mr. Atkinson. 



5969. Do you remember the day of the elec- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5970. Do you remember calling at 7, West- 
land row ? — Yes, at 20 minutes after 11. 

5971. Was it open or shut ? — Open. 

5972. Whom did you see ? — The housekeeper. 

5973. For whom did you ask? — I asked for 
Nr. Wintor; she told me he was not there; she 



also told me if I wanted anything about the J. R. 
committee to go to Mr. Byrne. O’Brien- 

Not cross-examined. 

Mr. McDonogli said that he would not 
call any more witnesses in reference to t h is 
part of the case, but reserved his right to 
call others, if necessary. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh.~\ At present you appear 
to have covered the hall, the house, and all 
the premises. 



William Percival, sworn; Examined by Mr. McDonogli. 



59/4. What is your business ? — A manufac- 
turing jeweller. 

5975. Do jo u know Alexander Ferguson ? — 
I do ; he was in my employment. 

5976. Was he there about the time of the 
election? — He was, and till very lately; in fact, 
1 may say he is still in my employment, but I 
nave jnven him notice to quit. 

5977. Had you any conversation with him 
Mter the election ; after he was subpoenaed ? — 

5978. What did he say as to whether he had 
been promised or given money at the election ?- — 

sa ^d he got no money, and no promise ; he 
asked me what he would do about the subpoena ; 
1 f, . 5 nothing but tell the truth, if he had 
nothing to be afraid of. 

«qoa ffi^ker money nor promise ? — Yes. 

5980. Where did he tell you that? — In my 
o^ce ; he came into the workshop. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Hemphill, Q. 

5981. You say he told you he got 
So Q< £ P romi se?— Undoubtedly. 

anyone present but you two 
|3. Did he mention anything about r 



Well, previous to the. election, I think he did. W. Percival. 
I asked my men to vote for Guinness and Plunket. 

5984. It was not compulsory? — No; some of 
them voted for Mr. Pirn and Sir Dominick Cor- 
rigan. 

5985. What did he say about the rent ? — He 
stated that he owed some 3 l. rent, and would 
wish to vote for Guinness and Plunket but was 
afraid to do so on account of his landlord. 

5986. I think you said he was a Roman Ca- 
tholic ? — I am not quite certain. 

5987. Did he tell you that the rent was to be 
paid, or anything to that effect? — No. 

5988. Or at any time; try and recollect? — 

No ; he expressed himself as if he was afraid of 
his landlord for voting for Guinness and Plunket. 

5989. But did he afterwards say he was to be 
all right about the rent? — No. 

5990. Nor that he expected 17. ? — No. 

5991. You voted for Guinness and Plunket? — 

I did. 

5992. When was it you had the conversation 
with Alexander Ferguson ? — Since he was sub 
pmnaed. 

5993. Do you mean to say he told you he got 
neither money nor promise ? — Undoubtedly. 

5994. What was the whole of what he said to 

R 4 you 1 — 
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IV. Percival. J OVL ? — He showed me the subpcena, and asked me 

* what he would do. I had not time to read the 

29 January subpoena ; “ Leave it,” I said, “ and I will look 
1869. over it.” 1 thought he seemed frightened. 

5995. Did he not give you to understand he 
could give evidence against Guinness and 
Plunlcet? — Certainly not. 

5996. Why consult you about it then? — I 
really cannot say. 

5997. Have you any idea why he consulted 

y ou ? 

5998. Mr. Justice Keogh."] Pray answer the 
question? — To tell you tlie truth I cannot say 
why he spoke to me ; he did not seem to like the 
subpoena, or haying his name in the papers. 

5999. Did he not give you to understand he 
could give evidence againstGuinness andPlunket ; 
that he was paid for it? — But he did not say. 

6000. Did you offer him 100 l., if he did not 
come into the witness box? — Not a word of the 
sort. 

6001. Nor a penny offered? — No. 

6002. If he did not come into the witness box, 
nor held out any expectation whatsoever ? — No. 

6003. You have dismissed him from your em- 
ployment? — Yes; I told him I could not have 
confidence in any man who would take a bribe to 
give evidence. 

_ 6004. And that is the reason you dismissed 
him ?— Yes. 

6005. How long did you keep the subpoena ? — 
About two hours. 



6006. What did you do with it ’ T snrl-= x 

Mr. Sutton. ‘ p0Ke to 

6007. Which; 3V 
Byrne or Sutton ? 



dr. Sutton. 

6007. Which; Mr, Byrne or Mr. Sutton ?~ 



6008. Did you return the subpoena to Person - 

—I had it in my office ; I met him upon th' P 
stairs. 1 c 

6009. Did you offer him a penny not to rive 

evidence ? — No. a 



6010. Upon any occasion ?— Certainly not 

6011. What did you say to him when rivino 
back the subpoena? — 1 referred him to Mr 
Sutton. 

6012. What did Mr. Sutton tell you to do in 
reference to him?— I think he said ‘to send hi 
over, and I told him to call over to Abbey-street 



lie-examined by Mr. McDonogh, q.c. 

6013. You say that Homan Catholics in your 
employment voted for Pirn and Corrigan, and 

S ou never interfered with them I suppose?— 
r ot at all. 

Mr. Hemphill^] I shall ask your Lordship 
to have Ferguson called, and ask him did 
Mr. Percival ever offer him any money not 
to come forward and give evidence against 
Guinness and Plunket. 

Mr. McDonogh objected to the procedure. 
Mr. Justice Keogh.] I cannot see the use 
of doing so. 



Alderman Joseph Manning, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Purcell. 



Alderman 6014. Were you upon the committee of 
J, Manning. Guinness and Plunket ?— Not to my knowledge. 

6015. Have you ever seen AlexandcrFerguson 

before? — Yes. 

6016. .Where ? — I saw him in my place of 
business in Grafton-street. 

6017. Was that the first time ?— That I have 
any recollection of. 

6018. Upon what day do you recollect you saw 
Ferguson?— I believe it was upon the day that 
the notice appeared of Mr. Fitzgerald offering to 
pay for evidence ; I think that was the day. 

6019. To pay for information? — Yes. 

6020. When was that? — Considerably after 
the election, 

6021. A long time? — Oh, a very long time. 

6022. I asked you whether you were upon Sir 
Arthur Guinness’s committee?— Yes; lam not 
aware that I was. 

6023. Were you upon any committee? — Upon 
the South City Ward committee. 

6024. Was that formed for the purposes of the 
election? — I have been connected with it for 20 
years. 

6025. Do you know where that committee 
holds its meetings? — That committee held its 
meetings formerly ; we got the use of the rooms 
in Church-lanc, when it was in existence ; we held 
some meetings there ; we held other meetings in 
No. 3, Dame-street; and latterly for revision and 
other purposes, in the school-house, in St. An- 
drew’s parish. 

6026. Did that committee ever meet in 
79, Dame-street? — No. 

■ 6027. Do you recollect any day prior to that 
election, being there ?-— Yes. 

6028. For what purpose? — I went in and out 
to get information. 



6029. You were not engaged in 79, Dame- 
street ? — Oh, not at all, they had official people. 

6030. W ere you ever spoken to by Ferguson, 
there ? — I have no recollection of speaking to 
Alexander Ferguson; that man, in 79, Dame- 
street. 

6031. Did you at any time before the election, 
or immediately afterwards, hold a conversation 
with Alexander Fergusonabont paying him money 
for his vote?— No. 

6032. Did you ever promise, or hold out any 
inducement, before the election, to get him a vote 
for Guinness and Plunket? — Neither before or 
after the election, in any shape or form. 

6033. Then I understand you to say you had 
no recollection, before or after the election, of 
any conversation with him ? — I have not the 
slightest recollection of a conversation with him, 
till he called at my place ; and I can give your 
Lordship a reason ; I think it unlikely I had seen 
him before, because, when he came in, 1 said to 
the clerk, “ Good gracious, is that Coridan.” 

6034. Do you mean the F enian ? — Yes ; I hau 
been summoned to attend the court-house, and 
having seen the man, I thought the likeness of 
Ferguson to him was very strong; I do not 
know whether your Lordship can perceive the 
likeness. 

6035. What took place ? — He came and asked 
for me ; I came forward to meet him ; I made this 
remark ; he said he had been badly treated, tW 
he had been promised to be paid, aud never go*® 
farthing; I said, Who promised you?” “ I dont 
mean to say,” said he, “ that you promised me any- 
thing, but I was promised by the young man that 
came to look after me, to pay me for the day; 
I said, “You had better go to him”; do you 
know his appearance ?” “ I know him,” he^sa^. 
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‘• Then,” said I, “if anybody promised you money, 
he did a wrong thing, because there are special 
injunctions not to do so.” He then said, that 
he knew 1 had not promised him anything ; but 
he thought that as a brother mason, I would try 
to get & m righted. I said, " You are not a 
Freemason.” “ I am,” said he. I looked again at 
him • “ I don’t think you are, ” said I. “ I do 
not belong to an Irish lodge,” said he ; “ I belong 
# to a Scotch lodge. ” “ I ao not know anything 
about it,” said 1 ; and this was the entire of the 

conversation. 

Mr. Purcell read from the evidence of 
Alexander Fergusson, to the effect. " He 
then took me off in a cab to No. 79, Dame- 
street, where I was introduced to Alderman 
Manning, who asked me my address ; I said 
No. 22 Temple -lane, and the Alderman wrote 
my name in a book, put his hand upon my 
shoulder, and said, ‘ It’s all right.’ ” 

6036. Did any such transaction as I have read 
to you, occur between you and Fergusson? 
— Not a word of it. 

6037. He then is asked, “ Was this Alderman 
Manning?” and the answer is, “ Yes; 1 gave him 
my address, 22, Temple-lane, and he tapped me 
on the shoulder, and said it was all right, and I 
left Alderman Manning then.” He is asked then, 
“ Did Alderman Manning say anything else to 
you about voting ?” And his answer was, “ I 
was to go and vote.” “ Was that what he said? 
“ No.’’ “ Was what he said, ‘ all right’ ? ” and the 
witness’s answer is, “ All right.” Did any par- 
ticle of that transaction take place between you 
and Fergusson ? — Emphatically, no. 

6038. Is it from beginning to end untrue ? — 
So far as I am concerned. 

6039. Did you ever have a conversation with 
him at 79, Capel-street ? — I do not recollect. 

6040. Did you ever see him on the subject, 
and tell him it was all right ? — At 79. 

6041. Or anywhere ? — Certainly not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Litton. 

6042. You are a Member of the Town Coun- 
cil ?— I am. 

6043. And you took an active interest in the 
election of Sir Arthur Guinness ? — Well, not so 
much as I have been given credit for, because I 
happened to be only in and out of the committee- 
rooms like anybody else. 

6044. Not so much as you would have liked ? 
— I do not know what you mean by " liked.” 

6045. You stated you were a member of the 
ward committee, I think ? — Yes. 

6046. Did you attend there very frequently ? 
—I attended very frequently, as it appears by a 
hook you have there, because it is a matter of 
courtesy, whenever we have a board meeting, 
that the alderman of the ward should preside in 
the chair ; and I presided some evenings. 

6047. I think I understood you to say that 
you did not know whether you were a member 
of that committee, or not? — Of what com- 
mittee ? 

'y048. You admit that you were a member of 
this ward committee ? — Certainly, for 20 years. 

6049. And you signed the minutes on several 
occasions ? — Certainly. 

6050. When was this ward committee consti- 
tuted into a committee for the return of Sir 
Arthur Guinness ? — I think about the time of the 

29. 



revision. I did not say that it converted itself 
into a committee for Sir Arthur Guinness. It 
was for many purposes, municipal and parochial 
purposes, and other things as well as that. 

6051. Where did this committee meet? — Lat- 
terly they met in the sehoolhouse of St. An- 
drew’s parish. 

6052. Were there placards outside that school- 
house ? — No ; there were no placards either in- 
side or outside that sehoolhouse. 

6053. Is that your handwriting {handing a 
pager to the Witness) ? — I signed it- as chair- 
man. 

6054. Was not that in reference to the election 
of Sir Arthur Guinness? — I will read it {reading 
the paper). Yes, I see something about Guinness 
and Piunket. 

6055. Is there any doubt in your own mind, 
upon your oath, that you were on that commit- 
tee actively supporting Guinness and Piunket ? 
— Not the slightest. 

6056. Amongst the persons there present was 
Mr. Williamson ; was that Mr. Williamson, the 
conducting agent? — Not at all; he is an en- 
graver. 

6057. Were not the canvassers appointed at 
that meeting for Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. 

Piunket? — They were canvassers for ; what 

date was that? 

6058. Was that the 13th of November? — I 
was not at this meeting, in the chair, “ Alderman 
Manning, in the chair.” 

6059. Will you swear you were not at that 
meeting? — I would not swear: it is likely I 
was. 

6060. Have you any doubt in the world, that 
you were ? — Well, I have. 

6061. You have a doubt? — I have; because 
sometimes my name was put in the chair if I 
went in at the latter portion of the evening, 
when the business was done, or nearly done, 
when they were taking the minutes. 

6062. Who kept this mi n ute book at that 
ward? — It is in thenandwriting of different people, 
I believe. 

6063. Were you chairman of the ward ? — No, 
I was not chairman of the ward, but as a matter 
of courtesy, when I was present, I generally 
took the chair as I explained to you; it is in 
different handwritings ; whoever was there acted 
as honorary secretary on the occasion. 

6064. Look at the committee book for 47, 
Dame-street; do you see your name there on 
the top of the page ? — Yes, I see it here, 

6065 . Is that a true statement of the fact ? — 
It is not. 

6066. You were not the president? — I was 
not to my knowledge ; there was no president ; 
the president of the South Committee Ward Club 
was the late Alderman Atkinson, and there was 
never a president appointed since. 

6067. I do not want to go into these antece- 
dent matters ? — W ell, but I want to explain to 
you ; since Alderman Atkinson’s death there has 
been no president; it is a Conservative Club, 
and we used to dine once a year until then, and 
we have not since Alderman Atkinson’s death ; 
we have no president. 

6068. Here is the minute book which says 
"11th November, President Alderman Manning 
in the chair.” Is that your signature? — Yes, that 
is my signature. 

6069. Then were you present?— I suppose so. 

S 6070. Where 



Alderman 
J. Manning. 

29 January 
18G9. 
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Alderman 
J. Manning. 

2 9 January 
1869. 



J. M. 

Williamson, 

Esq. 



6070. Where was the stationery for the use 
of the club provided ? — By ourselves. 

6071. During the time of the election? — I do 
not know. 

6072. Had you canvassing cards and other 
documents such as are usually used at an elec- 
tion ? — No, not there; I will relieve you of that ; 
we had it at 79, Dame- street. 

6073. And you had the circulars at 79, Dame- 
street ? — They were there ; I was not at 79, 
Dame-street; they had them at 79, Dame-street. 

6074. Whom do you call “they”? — Who- 
ever were acting officially in 79, Dame-street, 
for the South City W ard for election purposes. 

6075. But you were acting according to this 
book at the same time? — We were holding our 
own parochial meetings in St. Andrew’s parish, in 
the schoolhouse. 

6076. And as a committee interested for the 
return of Sir Arthur Guinness? — Most decidedly. 

6077. You stated that you had never known 
Alexander Fergusson before? — I have stated 
that. 

6078. When he came to you at 79, Dame- 
street, did you ask him to sign? — He did not 
come to me there. 

6079. Where did he come to you ? — At my 
own place of business. 

6080. Had you any of those volunteer circu- 
lars there for the purpose of being signed? — 
Those were at my own place of business. 

6081. Where you first met Fergusson? — In 
my own place of business. 

6082. Yes ? — Decidedly not. 

6083. Used you to go frequently to 79, Dame- 
street? — I had been there very active on the 
day of the election. 



6084 Had jm a book there in tririeh 
persons to sign their names ?— Decidedly not.® 

_ 6085. Did you ever see a person there . 1 ™; 
lus name in the book volunteering U 
—I saw a number of persons signing a pane? ' 

.6086. What was the number of persons Lr 
thmk I saw about three. 1 ' ’ 1 

6087. Did you ever get any persons to si„. 

them names i — Never. ‘c n 

6088. Or ask them? — Never. 

6089. Did Fergusson ever sign one in von, 
presence ? — I never saw him signing a paper' 

. 609 °: Where are those papers that von 'saw 
signed?— I do not know; I have had'nothine 
to do with them; there were gentlemen offleE 
ally connected as I understand. 

. 60 , 91 - P ut Fergusson’s address do»n 
in a book ? — No. 



6092. Was there in 79, Dame-street, to your 
knowledge, any book for putting down the ad- 
dresses of persons who had promised to vote*— 
I had nothing to do with the hooks or papers in 
79, Dame-street, and to my knowledge I knew of 
no such hook. 



Ke-examined by Mr. Purcell 

6093. I understood you to say that, except 
upon the occasion of his calling at your place in 
Grafton-street 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] If you understood 
him to say that, there is no necessity for 
repeating it. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



John M. W illiamson. Esq., recalled ; further Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



6094. Do you remember George Hagarty’s 
cross-examination on the 23rd ? — I do. 

6095. Is a Mr. Hamilton in your employment? 
— Yes, he is in the employment of Mr. Sutton 
as clerk. 

6096. Did you hear George Hagarty examined 
here on the 23 rd ? — I did. 

_ 6097. Did you hear him cross-examined? — I 
did. 

6098. Did George Hagarty call upon you in 

reference to any subject after the election ?— He 
called at the office some days before the com- 
mencement of this trial for the purpose of givino - 
information as I understood. ° 

6099. Did he give information? — He did. 

6100. Was that taken down in writing? — It 
was. 

6101. By whom?— By Mr. Hamilton. 

6102. Have you that writing here ?— It is in 
the box. 

Mr. Hemphill objected to Mr. Hamilton’s 
evidence being given through Mr. William- 
son. 

. 6103 . Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness).] Was 
it in your presence ? — I was present when Mr. 
Hamilton was taking it down. 

6104. And you know that it was taken down 
correctly as you heard the man state it?— I 
believe it was. 

6105. Did you hear the man state that? — I 
did. 



6106. And did you not see what the man 
wrote ? — I did. 

6107.. Was it taken down correctly? — I am 
certain it was. 

Mr. Hemphill objected to the Witness 
reading Mr. Hamilton’s statement. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 

6108. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness).] Are 
you able to tell, without reference to that paper 
at all, the substance of what Hagarty said upon 
that occasion ? — I think I am. You refer to one 
particular fact, that Hagarty swore on the table 
as to a particular portion of the evidence he gave 
us, and that is impressed upon my mind, and that 
I consider is the subject I am about to be ex- 
amined upon. 

6109. What is that particular portion of the 
evidence ? — He swore on this table that he in- 
formed me and Mr. Hamilton that he had received 
a bribe of 51. He never stated such a thing 
either to Mr. Hamilton or to me, at least he never 
stated it to me iu Mr. Hamilton’s presence. Mr* 
Hamilton will speak for himself. 

6110. Did you read this paper at the time th£jg 
Mr. Hamilton wrote it ? — I read it the same 
day. 

6111. Did you see him writing it?— I did. 

6112. And did you look at him while he was 
writing it? — I was sitting or standing beside him 
at the time. 

6113. Are 
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6113. Are you able to swear that be took it 
down correctly? — I believe it is a thoroughly 
correct account of what occurred. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that on the Counsel 
for the Respondent undertaking to call Mr. 
Hamilton the paper might be used now. 

Mr. Hemphill assented. 

f 6114. Mr. McDonogh (to the Witness).'] Will 
von read out that paper ? — “ Mi-. George Hagarty, 
12. Moore-street, a freeman of the City of Dublin, 
voted on the last election for Guinness and 
Plunket ; about a week before Christmas a man 
named Henry Bailey, Henrietta-lane, carpenter, 
a freeman of the city, who voted for Guinness 
and Plunkett, called on me. He asked me had 
I got anything for my vote, I said no, that I did 
not expect anything. He then said because we 
did not get any he believed there would be a 
petition against the return of Mr. Guinness. 
Another man of the name of Patrick Egan, who 
keeps a public-house in 4, Moore-street, then 
sent for me to go down to him. If I was not 
paid for the election he would put me in the way 
of getting money. I would not go, and he has 
since sent twice for me ; Bailey called for me 
again this morning, 7th January, and wanted me 
to go with him to a place where I would get 20 1. 
forgiving information about the elections, and that 
I would get some in hand at once ; he also asked 
me if I was busy at present.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. O’ Shaughnessey . 

6115. Is this document signed "G. Hagarty”? 
— W e got no witnesses that came in to give in- 
formation to sign any document, we took down 
what they stated. 

6116. Did you read this over to him? — Cer- 
tainly we read this over to him. 

6117. Where is the other half sheet? — I can- 
not tell you where the other half sheet is, but 
that is the whole of his evidence as it was ; I 
will account for the other half sheet if you will 
allow me. The evidence of another witness was 
written on the same page but it was cut off after- 
wards and sent to the printer for the purpose of 
convenience; we never asked any witness to 
sign any document that we took down from their 
word of mouth, we merely wrote it down as they 
told it to us. 

6118. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You say that the 
lower part of this was cut away and sent to be 
printed ? — Yes. 

6119. Was this upper part printed for the 
brief? — It was. 

6120. Why was not the whole cut away ? — 
Each of the parts of the evidence was printed on 
a separate sheet, and it was cut off, I believe, at 
the printers for the purpose of the men dividing 
the work which was very laborious. 

6121. Where is that ? — I think I can supply 
your Lordship with it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hemphill. 
j6122. Was Hagarty twice on two different 
t^casions in your office or Mr. Sutton’s office ? — ■ 
I think I saw him on more than two occasions. 

6123. In reference to this evidence? — Not 
with reference to this evidence, for after we 
took it down, we never spoke to him afterwards. 

6124. But you saw him on two or three occa- 

S1 °°o *** °® ce ? — My recollection is, that I 



saw him on one or two occasions either on the 
landing or outside the office; I didn’t find the 
other portion of this evidence, but I mention to 
your Lordship the fact. 

6125. Mr. Justice Keogh.] It is a very extra- 
ordinary thing ; why did not the other part of it 
come back ? — A great quantity of evidence did 
not come back from the printer to us. 

6126. Why did not it come back ? — Well, I 
cannot answer that question. 

6127. Did you cut off the other part ? — I did 
not. 

6128. Where was it cut off? — I presume at the 
printer’s office. 

6129. Can you venture to swear that it was 
cut off at the printer’s office ? — I only say that I 
could account for it only in that way. 

6130. Do you know anything about this piece 
that came off? — I do not. 

6131. Then you do not give any explanation 
of it, because now I understand you know 
nothing about it ? — I was asked the question, 
was there any other writing on that paper, and I 
said, I believed there was; the evidence of 
another witness which was taken down at the 
office on a subsequent occasion, and that it was 
sent to the printer, and that it was cut off for the 
purpose of subdividing it. 

6132. Then it was a mere speculation? — It 
was. 

6133. Then you ought to distinguish, when 
swearing before the Court, between what you 
speculate upon and what you know? — I can 
swear there was no other evidence on that paper 
than there is now. 

6134. Can you tell me whose evidence was on 
the other part ? — I cannot. 

6135. Can you tell me whether there was 
anything at all upon it? — I believe there was. 

6136. Why do you believe it? — Because we 
were in the habit of writing the evidence of two 
or three witnesses on the same side of the paper 
if it was short. 

6137. Why was there no evidence on the other 
side of the paper ? — I don’t know. 

6138. Will you show me any other sheets of 
paper that were treated in the same way on 
which the evidence of witnesses was taken down ? 
— There were a vast number. 

6139. Were those that you have in your hand 
all returned to you from the printers ? — All. 

6140. Point me out any one or more that 
have been cut in the same way that that had 
been cut ? — ( After examining the papers .) There 
is one sheet containing the evidence of three 
different witnesses. 

6141. It is rather remarkable that this sheet 
containing the evidence of three witnesses was 
not cut, and that the other containing the evi- 
dence of only one was cut ? — There was part of 
another sheet that was cut up in that way. 

6142. That is not a sheet cut in the way that 
the other is ? — It is not. There is a piece that 
has been cut off ( producing a paper). 

6143. I am asking for a sheet of paper part of 
which has been taken away while the rest re- 
mains ; perhaps by going to the printing office 
you might get that paper? — I will go myself 
by-and-by. 

Mr. McDonogh stated that, if necessary, 
he could produce the very person who 
actually cut it off, who would state the 
reason why it had been cut off. 

S 2 Witness.] 



J. M. 
Williamson , 
Esq. 

29 January 
1869. 
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Witness.] I don't find that there was any 
other sheet of paper cut in the same way. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] That makes it all the 
more singular; that out of that imm ense 



mass of documents there 
treated in that way. 



only one sheet 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Hamilton, sworn; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



6144. Were you in the office with Mr. Wil- 
liamson whea that man Hagarty came in ? — I 
was. 

6145. Did he state his evidence in your pre- 
sence and in the presence of Mr. Williamson ? — 
I took it down. 

6146. Will you kindly attend to what I say: 
did he state it in your hearing ? — He did. 

6147. And in the hearing of Mr. Williamson ? 
—He did. 

6 148. Did you reduce to wanting that evidence ? 
— Yes. 

6149. Did you truly reduce it to writing as he 
spoke it? — I did. 

6150. And is the whole of w'hat you took 
down from Hagarty on that paper? — Yes; every 
word. 

6151. Do you know what was on the rest of 
the page ? — It was some other man’s evidence ; 
I could not exactly say whose it was. 

6152. But had what followed any reference to 
Hagarty at all ? — None whatever. 

6153. Did you know a man of the name of 
Stafford ? — Yes. 

6154. Does the recollection of his name bring 
to your memory whether or not it was his 
evidence that was on that paper ? — No, it does 
not. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Hemphill. 

6155. Was not Hagarty, on two occasions, 

r ’ving you information at Mr. Sutton’s office ? — 
think not. 

6156. On how many occasions? — I could not 
say. 

6157. Will you swear that you saw him there 
only once ? — I will not. 

6158. Did you read this out to him, or did he 
read it ? — I read it, I suppose, a couple of times 
to him. 

6159. Did you not ask him to sign it? — I did 
not. 

6160. Is it not usual, when you take down 
evidence to be used against a man, to ask him 
for his signature ? — It was not to be used against 
him. 

6161. Did you, after you took this down, tell 
him to go to Mr. Fitzgerald’s office ? — He may 
have told me that Mr. Fitzgerald had sent to 
him, and 1 told him to go to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
office if such was the case and tell the whole 
truth. 

6162. Did you, or did Mr. Williamson in your 
hearing, tell him to get as much money as he 
could out of Mr. Fitzgerald ? — I cannot say that 
1 did. 

6163. Will you swear that ? — I will not. 



6164. Will you swear that you did Bot 
Hagarty, on some occasion, tell you 0 r \r r 
Williamson, in Mr. Sutton’s office, that he had 
f0 m 0t ^ ?-1 w i U s , wear that I did not. 
. 616 , 0 .- Why chd you take down this statement 
irom him ? — That was my business. 

6166. Was he acting for you or as an intended 
-wotness for you ?— He was not ; he came into the 
office and he volunteered that statement. 

6167. Are you in the habit of taking down 
the statement of anybody who comes mto the 
office ? — In reference to the election. 

6168. Did you tell him to give as little infor- 
mation as he possibly could to Mr. Fitzgerald?— 
I did not. 

6169. At thi6 time was not Hagarty constantly 
in and out of Mr. Sutton’s office?— Show me the 
man and I will answer the question ; but I could 
not otherwise. 



6170. Then you do not, at this present 
moment, recollect the individual ? — I do not. 

6171. Then for anything you say you may be 
talking of a different person? — No, you may not; 
I speak of that evidence, and nothing else. 

6172. But it may be some one that called 
himself George Hagarty for anything you know ; 
we will see when the man comes? — That i6 the 
man (pointing to a person in court). 

6173. Did you not see him on more than one 
occasion in Mr. Sutton’s or Mr. Williamson’s 
office ? — I do not believe I saw him more than 
once. 

6174. Did that man tell you that he had got 
5 l. for voting ? — He did not. 

6175. Did you read the whole of this statement 
to him ? — I did. 

6176. Just look at it (handing a paper to the 
Witness ) ; was there any other young man in 
the house besides you taking down those state- 
ments; I mean any clerk or assistant? — Tes, 
there was. 

6177. Who was it? — In my absence up here 
for the last couple of days there has been a 
young man. 

"6178. But the day you took down that state- 
ment, was there no one else in the office except 
Mr. Williamson? — Mr. Sutton and Mr. White 
were in there occasionally. 

6178*. Was there any young man taking down 
evidence ? — I cannot say ; Mr. Byrne might 
have taken down the evidence. 

6179. What Mr. Byrne?— The Mr. Byrne 
that was here a minute ago. 

6180. Mr. John Ousley Byrne? — Yes. 

6181. Was he engaged in taking down the 
evidence of witnesses also ? — He might have 
done if I was absent for a minute. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Ledger Erson, sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



6182. What are you? — A Druggist. 

6183. Living where ? — In Henry-street. 

6184. Do you know a man of the name of 
Hagarty? — Yes. 

6185. Have you seen him here? — I have. 



6186. Did you make any promise or hold out 
any expectation of reward to that man in refe- 
rence to his vote of any nature or kind.- - 
Never. 

6187. He says “I went to the comwittee- 

J rooms 
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rooms in Sackville-street — ( Q.) And what did 
you do there ; at what hour did you go there ? — 

'( A-) At about seven or half-past seven o’clock. 

( Q-) What did you see there ? — ( A.) I saw 
Mr. Erson there ? ( Q.) What occurred between 
you and Mr. Erson ; did they send you on to 
Yote ? — ( A.) Mr. Erson said I was to go on and 
do my business. ( Q.) And he meant by that 
that vou were to go to vote, I suppose? — (A.) 

I suppose so ” ; do you remember anything oc- 
currino- between you and him at all ? — Yes ; I 
do. 

6188. What did occur ? — I did not see him at 
all on the election day. 

6189. What did occur? — I had seen him fre- 
quently before the election. He volunteered to 
aid us, and he seemed very anxious to assist us. 
He told me that he was. a great Protestant, and 
very anxious to help us, and I asked him “Would 
he kindly act as personation agent, as he knew 
so many.” “ Yes,” said he, “ 1 am the man that 
prevent dead men from voting” ; and I understood 
from his phraseology as personation agent. 

6190. And that was what occurred between 
you? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

6191. You are in the North City Ward ? — I am 
the secretary. 

6192. Of the committee ? — I am. 

6193. Eor the election? — For the Municipal, 
Parliamentary and Poor Law elections. 

6194. And you are so still? — Yes. 

6195. And Edward Purdon is the president ? 
—Yes. 

6196. And James H. Monahan and John 
Franklin, vice-presidents ? — Yes. 

6197. The solicitors in charge were Thomas 
Picton Reede and John Mason ? — Yes. 

6198. And assistant secretary, Robert N. 
Hodgson ? — Yes. 

6199. Was the place of meeting 40 Upper 
Sackville-street ? — Y es. 

6200. Is that a correct list of the committee 
(handing a paper to the Witness J? — Yes; quite 
correct. 



6201. You canvassed ? — I did ; very much. -vr IV T 

6202. And canvassed the freemen ? — No ; I Erson 

canvassed the Catholic gentlemen principally. 1 

6203. Was that your department? — It was 29 January 

chiefly. 1869. 

6204. Then you never canvassed Hagarty at 
all? — Never. 

6205. Did you ever tell him to go and do the 
business ? — Never. 

6206. Nor do any business ? — Never. 

6207. Did you employ him as a personation 
agent ? — I cannot say I employed him. I asked 
him to be one. I gave him that department. 

6208. That is what I call employing a man ; 
how long before the election was that? — Several 
days. 

6209. Was he to be a personation agent in 
North CityWard? — He was not to be a legal one; 
he was to be a voluntary one. I had several. 

6210. Did you get him to sign a paper ? — No. 

62 1 1. Who got that done ? — I do not know. 

6212. Did you get the paper signed? — I saw 
it signed. 

6213. How many papers did you see signed ? 

— I saw a great many. 

6214. Did you see 100? — No. 

6215. How many had you in your ward ? — I 
cannot tell; I never counted them, but every 
voter that worked signed a paper, so that there 
might be no misapprehension about the law; I 
signed one myself. 

6216. But you did not ask the non-electors to 
sign that? — Certainly not. 

Re-examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

6217. You say that you had them signed to 
prevent any bad memories? — Yes, in every case, 
to prevent any misapprehension ; I made several 
sign. 

6218. Did you do that bona, fide and honestly? 

— Decidedly; I got orders not to employ any 
voter whatever that would not certify that he 
expected nothing afterwards, and I carried it 
out to the very letter. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Frederick G. Saunders, Esq., sworn; examined by Mr. Exham. 



6219. I believe you are a Solicitor? — I am. 

6220. I believe you were acting for Guinness 
and Plunket in the Inns Quay W ard ? — I was. 

6221. And I believe you acted gratuitously ? 

—I did. 

6222. Mr. Moore was your colleague ? — He 
was. 

6223. Do you know a person of the name of 
Bailey ? — Yes ; at least, I have seen him. 

6224. Do you recollect seeing him in the com- 
mittee-rooms of that ward ? — I do. 

6225. Do you recollect seeing him there the 
night before the election ? — I think so, certainly. 

6226. Was Mr. Moore present? — He was; 
we were all there. 

, 6227. Did Mr. Moore on that occasion say to 

v *iim to go up the next morning to the poll, and 
that he would be decently dealt with? — Deci- 
dedly not. 

6228. Nor anything to that effect ? — Nothing 
to that effect. 

6229. Did any one else say to him, in your 
P r ®^ence, any such thing? — No. 



6230. Do you know the witness, George F. G. 

Patrick Nugent ? — I do. Saunders. 

6231. Do you recollect seeing him in the Esq- 
ward? — I do. 

6232. Do you recollect his applying to you for 
employment ? — I do. 

6233. Now listen to this : “ So I sat down, 
and I was there for about 10 or 12 minutes, and 
there was a gentleman came in of the name of Mr. 

Saunders, and he asked my business, and I told 
him that I was over in Dame-street, inquiring 
after employment for the elections ; and I 
was told if I got a letter from some gentlemen 
of the ward that I would be appointed; ‘ Well,’ 
says he, C I can appoint you here,’ says he 
‘ on the books; are you a voter?’ c Yes,’ 
says I’ ; ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ are you a Liberal ?’ I 
said that I was, but, of course, that I applied for 
employment from them, but I was refused it, 
and got no satisfaction, and that as I was not 
doing much work at present, that I would, of 
course, take up employment from them if they 
gave it to me ; ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ I suppose I can 

s 3 depend 
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depend upon your being a person that will do 
your work ; do you know the neighbourhood of 
the ward well’? And I said I did; so he put my 
name down in a book, and said he would send it 
over to Dame-street to see me appointed, and 
that he was almost sure I should be appointed, 
but that I should act gratuitously ; ‘ Well, 5 said 
I, ‘ I should like to know whether I should be 
paid for my time’; and he said that he and 
everybody here were acting under the form of 
gratuitously, but he assured me that I would be 
paid, and that he would be paid also; that I 
might rely confidently upon that, that I would 
be paid for my time ; c And,’ says he, ‘ I cannot 
employ you now here,’ says he ; * we have very 
many hands waiting about’ ” ; did that occur ? 
— It did not. 

6234. Did you never tell him that you were 
acting yourself under the form of acting gra- 
tuitously, but that you were to be paid ? — I did 
not ; he asked me, would he be paid, and I dis- 
tinctly told him that he could not be paid, and 
would not be paid, and that I would not be paid 
either ; that I was working gratuitously, and 
that, if he chose to act gratuitously, we would be 
very glad of his services. 

6235. W as that all that occurred ? — That was 
all that occured, 

6236. Did he ever sign that printed docu- 
ment ? — He did ; it is a most extraordinary thing, 
but I cannot find it ; I have a number more, but 
I cannot find that. 

6237. Did you call his attention to the Act of 
Parliament before he signed it?— I did; I read 
him an extract, and called his attention to the 
Act of Parliament, and showed him an extract 
from the Act of Parliament on the wall of my 
office. 

6238. After he signed it do you recollect his 
coming back to you with any letter from Mr. 
White ? — He did. 

6239. Did you see that document produced the 
other day ? — I saw it at a distance, but I had not 
it m my hand ; it was, “ Set the bearer to work 
at once ”; and I did put him to work at once. 

6240. He says, “ I went over to Arran Quay 
Ward to present that to Mr. Saunders; ‘ Set the 
bearer, George Patrick Nugent, to work at once ’ ; 
so it was Mr. Saunders and Mr. Moore, their two 
agents at Arran Quays Ward ; and I gave it to 
Mr. Saunders, and he said, ‘ Well, if Mr. White 
wishes to pay you for doing nothing,’ says he, ‘ I 
do not care, so you can stop here ; if Mr. White 
likes to pay you, so much the better for your- 
self ’ ; is there a word of truth in that ?— There 
is not. 

6241. Did you ever say any tiling to him to that 
effect ?— Not to the like effect 

, says later, “ I got a circular to go to 

the office the next morning from Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Saunders ”; and then ho described what that 
circular was with a card enclosed in it ; the cir- 
cular was in these terms, “Private, No. B. 130: 
deferring to a communication you are requested 
to write your name and address legibly on the 
enclosed card, and present the same to a person 
who will be appointed to receive it, at 3, Dame- 
street, two days after the election”; did you ever 
send him any such circular or any such card?— 
Never; such a card never emanated from mv 
office. J 

6243. Did you ever hear or see such a thin"- 
until you heard of this proceeding ?— Never, and 
I have not seen it yet. 



6244. Did you ever write him m , 
ment, or do you know anything ISt 
never saw rt before, and it did nof 

strStiroL J rifis^- ] **“*• W 

6246 ifr. Exham.] Did yon ever hear of <„ i 
a circular- untd these proceedings ?— Sever mth 
I saw it now. e un ol 

6247. How long was it before the election «... 
he brought you the letter from Mr White W 
should say it was about 10 days. 

6248. Do you recollect afterwards noticing that 
he did not come to the committee-room *_J? 0 l£ 
was two days at work canvassing as an extra £ 
vasser, and he came to me one morning, andhe 
sard that he had been in Dame-street fhe nti 
before, and had ascertained there that he woSd 
not be paid ; and he said he would not do", 
more work unless I gave him a written assurance 
that he would be paid. I turned him out of the 
office at once, and discharged him. 

6249. IDid you see Irim on the morning of the 
election.— I did; I never saw him afterwards 
until the morning of the election. 

6250. What passed then?-He came to my 
tally rooms and said he had come to vote, and I 
turned him out of the tally rooms, and told him 
to go and vote as he liked. 

6251. Do you recollect seeing him afterwards? 
—Yes; after I returned from the Sligo election 
he called on me at my office, and he said he came 
for payment, as he had voted. 

6252. Did he tell you how he had voted ?— He 
did; he said he had voted for Guinness and 
J. lunket, and I said I would have nothing to say 
to him, and requested him at once to leave my 
office ; as a matter of fact be voted for Pim and 
Corrigan ; I believed him at the time, till I found 
it out afterwards. 

. 6253. 3? rom first to last did you, directly or 
indirectly, hold out the slightest promise or in- 
ducement to Nugent to vote ?— Neither directly 
or indirectly to Nugent or to anybody else ; those 
were my instructions. 

6254. And you obeyed them? — I obeyed 
them. 

Cross examined by Mr. Hemphill. 

6255. In what department were you ? — I was 
agent in the ward committee, a working agent. 

6256. In what ward ? — In Arran Quay ; the 
committee-room was in my own house. 

6257. _ I suppose you gave up a great deal of 
time to it ? — I did, indeed. 

6258. I suppose you know a good many of the 
freemen by appearance ? — I do not know many 
of them. 

6259. Do you know any of them by appear- 
ance ? — I think those men that came to my ward 
I would know again. 

6260. Do you remember on the evening of the 
election your attending a meeting of the com- 
mittee at Inns Quay ? — In my own rooms. 

6261. Did not a great number of freemen 
attend that night? — Well, I should say there 
were five or six ; I should say not more. 

6262. Do you know a man of the name of 
J esson ? — He may have been there. 

6263. Did you tell those whom you did see 
here to go the next morning to vote? — I told 



there to go the next morning to vote? — * «»“ 
them to be early in the office the next morning, 
at seven, to meet me and Mr. Moore, to go and 
vote. 

6264. What 
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6264. What is Mr. Moore’s Christian name ? 
“ William N.” There is the gentleman ( point- 
ing to a person in Court.) He is my colleague. 

6265. Was not Nugent acting for you three 
or four days in your room ? — Two days, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

6266. Making out lists?— Yes. - 

6267. What was he doing? — He was canvas- 
sing ; I gave him a list, as I said, before we were 
full of hands, and he was sent to be employed 
there ; and I gave him Church-street to canvass, 
it being a baa neighbourhood, and it being his 
own street. 

6268. Did you give him this to canvass only 
just to occupy his mind and to keep him in good 
humour ? — To try and get as many votes as he 
could. 

6269. Or to keep him in good humour ? — To 
get as many votes as he could. 

6270. You were authorized to canvass for 
Guinness and Plunket ? — Decidedly. 

6271. And that was part of your duty' ? — Yes. 

6272. Can you tell me in whose handwriting 
that is ( handing a paper to the Witness ) ? — I have 
not the remotest idea ; it is not mine. 

6273. Would you look at that ( handing 
another paper to the Witness ) ? — It is written by 
my instructions. 

6274. By whom ? — By a young gentleman of 
the name of Alexander, in my house. 

6275. “ Dear Sir, Mr. Moore and Mr. Saun- 
ders will be obliged by an early call on your part 
to-morrow; pro Secretary, Mr. George Patrick 
Nugent.'’ That was on the 11th of November; 
then had you heard at this time of Patrick Nu- 
gent ? This was some days before the election ? 
— He had been with me the day before. 

6276. And you desired him to call again? — 
I desired him to call again. 



_ 6277. Was it after that that he signed this 
circular ? — It was not ; it was prior to that. 

6278. When did you first meet him ? — I can- 
not tell the day at all. 

627 9. W as it before you wrote this letter ? — 
It was. 

6280. What was your object in writing that let- 
ter ? — I had work for him to do at that period. 

6281. Do you recollect his afterwards bringing 
that circular to your office as a sort of reminder ? 
— No. 

6282. Will you say that he did not bring it to 
the committee-rooms’? — No ; individually to my- 
self. 

6283. At the committee-rooms? — He never 
brought it to me. 

6284. But he may have brought it? — Upon 
my word he may ; but he never brought it to me. 

6285. Do you mean to say that you have never 
been paid anything yourself? — Not a farthing. 

6286. And you had no claim ? — Not a frac- 
tion, I am sorry to say. 

6287. You told me that you knew nothing of 
this private circular ? — No, not anything. 

6288. Were you in the habit of attending the 
central committee-rooms in Dame-street? — To- 
wards the close of the election; I was a little 
anxious, and went there to make my reports. 

6289. Did you ever see Campbell then at 47 
and 48, Dame-street ? — I never saw him at all ; 
I never knew the gentleman until I saw him 
produced here. 

6290. To what rooms did you go ? — I always 
went to Mr. Sutton’s rooms. 

6291. Did you ever see the members them- 
selves in 47 and 48, Dame-street? — Very fre- 
quently. 

6292. In and out, I suppose? — In and out. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



W illiam M. Moore, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Exham. 



6293. Are you a Solicitor ? — Yes. 

6294. I believe you were acting in the Arran 
Quay Ward, for Messrs. Guinness and Plunket? 
-Yes. 

6295. Did you act gratuitously ? — Certainly. 

6296. And you were associated with Mr. 
Saunders ? — Yes, I was very anxious for their 
return. 

6297. Do you know Henry Bailey? — No, I 
cannot say that I do. I do not know him. 

6298. Did you ever, to any person .in that 
loop, or out of it, say that he was to go up for 
Guinness and Plunket, and that he or they would 
be decently treated ? — Certainly not. 

6299. Nor anything to that effect? — Nor any- 
thing to that effect. I never held out any in- 
ducement, directly or indirectly, to any voter. 

6300. Did you, from the first to the last, hold 
out any promise or inducement, to any voter 
■whomsoever, to vote for Gninness and Plunket ? 
— Certainly not. 

6301. Were those your instructions? — Oh, I 
no ? rec l u i re be instructed in a matter of 

^that kind. It is not the first election that I have 
attended to. 

6302. Do you know George Patrick Nugent ? 
—I do ; I have seen him in the committee-rooms 
in Arran Quay. 

6303. Did you see him, or did you hear him 
speak to Mr. Saunders ? — I did ; I heard Mr. 
Saunders’s evidence. 

29. 



6304. Did Mr. Saunders, in your presence, 
say anything about Mr. White’s paying Nugent, 
if he chose to set him to work there ? — Certainly 
not 

6305. Did Mr. Saunders, in your presence, 
say anything to him about going there and sign- 
ing a paper to act gratuitously, but that they 
were to be paid ? — Certainly not 

6306. You never said anything of that sort to 
him ? — Certainly not ; I never asked anyone to 
sign a paper. Mr. Saunders attended to the 
office details, and was always in the office, and 
he got those papers signed. 

6307. Do you recollect Nugent coming to 
yourself, and asking you for money ? — No ; I re- 
collect his coming into the office, and he went 
over to Mr. Saunders, who was in the centre of 
the table where our clerk usually sat, and he 
said, “I have been to the nomination, and I 
have been told something to the effect that unless 
I get a promise from you, Mr. Saunders, I will 
not be paid for my services here. 1 ' Mr. Saunders 
said, “ Leave the office, sir ; how dare you speak 
to me in that way ? ” or something of that kind, 
and turned him out of the office. 

6308. Do you recollect seeing him after that 
morning ? — No, I never recollect seeing him 
after that occurrence ; Mr. Saunders was more 
in the committee-room than I was. 

6309. When he was turned out he went 
away ? — When he was turned out he went away. 

S 4 6310. And 
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B. Warren. 



6310. And you never saw him afterwards? — 
I. never saw him afterwards. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Litton. 

6311. I think you said you did not know 
Henry Bailey? — Certainly not; I have no re- 
collection of any person of the name. Tf a man 



was put on the table, and I was asked tf I „„ 
saw him before, I might have a recollecta ot 

6312. But Mr. Saunders might have V 1 
many interviews with Nugent, anS Nugent 3 . 
Mr. Saunders, without your knowledoeMV 
course he might. ° ' 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Benjamin Warren, sworn; Examined by Mr. Exham. 



6313. Where do you live? — At Harmony 
Cottage, Donnybrook. 

6314. Are you a voter for the city of Dublin ? 
— Yes. 

6315. Do you recollect acting at the last city 
election at all? — Yes. 

6316. Before you acted, did you sign a paper? 
—I did. 

6317. At the time you signed that paper, did 
you read it? — I did. 

6318. Did you read the section of the Act of 
Parliament about it ? — I did, long before. 

6319. Did you sign that paper bona fide , in- 
tending to act gratuitously ? — Certainly. 

6320. Was there any understanding or promise 
that you were to be paid, notwithstanding your 
signing it? — Not the slightest. 

6321. Do you know a person of the name of 
Henry Bailey ? — I saw him on the morning of 
the election in Green-street. 

6322. Do you recollect at any time being pre 
sent at Arran Quay Ward when Mr. Moore was 
present ; you and Henry Bailey ? — I do not re- 
member Henry Bailey being there. 

6323. Did you ever ask Henry Bailey to vote 
for Guinness and Plunket, and tell him if he did 
he would be decently treated ?— Never ; Bailey 
was on my list as I was canvassing the freemen ; 
and the other canvassers told me he had removed 
to, I think, Henrietta-street, and I did not see 
him. 

6324. Was Henry Bailey, in point of fact, living 
in Church-street at the time? — The other men 
told me, not. 

6325. Then you did not canvass him in Church- 
street at all? — I did not see him until the morn- 
ing of the election. 

6326. Did Mr. Moore say that to him in your 
presence ? — I never saw him speak to Mr. Moore 
or Mr. Moore to him. 

6327. Did you see him on the morning of the 
election ? — I did. 

6328. Where did you see him? — At Hals ton- 
street. 

6329. Had he voted at the time, or was he 
going to vote ? — I do not think he had voted. 

6330. Did you that morning say to him that if 
he voted for Guinness and Plunket he would be 
decently treated, or anything to that effect ? — I 
do not think I said that. 

6331. Did you, or not? — I do not think I said 
that word. I do not remember speaking to him 
at all that morning particularly ; but they had all 
come down to vote, and there was no question 
about it then. 

6332. Do you know a person of the name of 
Michael Kelly?— I do. 

6333. Was that the man who was examined 
here ? — It was. 

6334. W as that man’s name on your list as a 
canvasser? — Not at all. He was a lodger; he 
was canvassed, I think, by a gentleman of the 



name of Woolsley. I had nothin!, to do witk 
canvassing the lodgers. 

6335. Did you ever canvass that man r '_ 
Never. 

■i 33 ?v N r’,i h! “l y ° U “ CTer an ^ Mmrsatioa 
with this Kelly about the matter ?— Not about 
voting ; about elections I had. 

. 6337. When was that?— I think about a fort- 
night before the election. I met him at Cork-hill 
one day ; he said, “ I have changed my mind ” 
“What do you mean”? said I, knowing that he 
was always a very strenuous man on the opposite 
sule. “ Oh,” he says, « I am not satisfied with 
Mr. Pim ; he has deceived the people, and I am. 
going now to vote for Guinness and Plunket.” 
Then I saw him at the booths subsequently, and 
he said the same thing. 

6338. Did you say one word to him about 
money, or did you make any promise or hold out 
any inducement of any sort or kind to this man 
to vote ? — No, I could not. 

6339. But did you ? — No. 

6340. Before you entered on this canvass at 
all, had you received printed instructions as a 
canvasser ? — Certainly. 

6341. Would you know the instructions you. 
got if you heard them read ? — I have read them. 



6342. Was that the one you got (handing w 
paper to the Witness )? — Similar to that. 

6343. Did you receive any other instructions 
with regard to canvassing except what are con- 
tained in this printed paper? — Some further 
instructions. 

6344. Look at the one about bribery ? — Yes, I 
got both of them. 

6345. Did you get any authority from any 
person whatsoever to hold out any inducement 
or any promise to any voter? — Certainly not; 
my instructions were that if a shilling were asked 
to be given by the members, I could never pro- 
mise it. Those were my instructions from Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Saunders both. 

6346. Did you get those instructions verbally 
or in writing ? — I got them verbally as well as 
written. 

6347. Did you ever give Kelly any letters, and 
ask him to deliver them? — I gave him two 
memoranda the day before the election ; I was 
passing over tire street and I met him, and I 
asked him if he knew a man named Welch, and 
he said he did very well; and I 6aid, “ Will you 
give him that note ?” and he said, “ I will.” 

6348. Who was the other ? — I forget the other 
now, but I gave him the 2 l. 

6349. Is it true that you said to that man that^ 

251. was a trifle ? — No, it is not. & 

6350. He asked me “ How much a dozen plates 
of glass cost, as I was a poor man,” and I said 
“ 26 Z.” ; and he said, “ Oh, that is nothing. 
Did any such conversation as that take place r— • 
No ; I will tell you what took place. He said, 
“I am a poor man could ; I get half a crate ot 

* o-lass r 
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class’’ ? I tbink I said, “ What is half a crate of 
Class’’ ? and he said, " 5 l.” 
c 6351. What did you say ? — I just left it so; I 
could not promise anything. 

6352. Do you know a person of the name of 
George Booth ? — I saw him also on the day of 
the polling. 

6353. But previous to the day of polling, did 
jvou canvass the man ? — No; he was gone to 

Borset-strcet, I was told. 

6354. He was originally on your list? — He 
was. 

6355. You did not canvass George Booth ? — 
No, I did not go after him to Dorset-street. 

6356. Did you at any time tell that George 
Booth anything to the effect that if he wornd 
vote for Guinness and Plunket he would be well 
satisfied ? — Cei-tainly not. 

6357. Did you tell him that you had no money 
at present, but that a time would come when 
money would be going, or words to that effect ? 
— Sure I bad no money to give to any man. 

6358. Did you tell him that ? — No. 

6359. Do you know Jesson ? — I called upon 
him. 

6360. He was on your list? — He was. 

6361. Did you ever promise Jesson any money? 
— Not a penny. 

6362. Did you ever tell Jesson that it would be 
better for him to vote for Guinness and Plunket, 
or that he would be well treated if he did ? — 
When I went to Jesson, he received me very 
favourably, and was glad I called; he said he 
had made up his mind to vote for Guinness and 
Plunket. 

6363. Did you on that occasion tell Jesson he 
would be •well treated, or decently treated, or 
paid, if he voted ? — I do not remember speaking 
to Jesson afterwards at all. 

6364. But did you that day say that, or any- 
thing to that effect ? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDonogk. 

6365. Are you a freeman yourself? — No. 

6366. You are a voter, though? — Yes. 

6367 . What is your trade ? — I am a retired 
Government officer. 

6368. A pensioner ? — Yes, a pensioner. 

6369. Where do you live?— Harmony Cottage, 
Donnybrook. 

6370. You were employed as a canvasser for 
Guinness and Plunket ? — I was. 

6371. When were you first employed? — Two 
or three weeks before the election. 

< 6372. Of course you acted gratuitously ? — I 
did, and have done so for the last 30 years. 

6373. And you signed that paper ?— I did. 

6374. And you never got any appointment, or 
any money, or anything ? — Not a penny. 

6375. You hold no appointment now ? — No 
appointment ; I receive some rents. 

6376. For whom do you receive rents? — For 
the Miss Littons, North Great George’s-street. 

6377. Very good people. You say that you 
got charge of the freemen ? — Yes ; but there was 
Smother and me together, both of us. 

o378. In what ward of the city were you? — 
Arran Quay. 

6379. Where did they meet? — At Inn’s Quay ; 
Mr. Saunders’s House. 

6380. And the freemen were allotted to you ? 
' To him and me. 

®381. Who was the other man? — Mr. Aldridge. 



6382. And your business was, I suppose, to B. Warren. 

canvass and secure as many freemen as you 

could?— Yes. 29 January 

6383. I see you were canvassing in Church- 
street? — I was. 

6384. And Bailey’s name was on the list for 
Church-street? — It was. 

6385. But you did not find him ? — No. 

6386. Do you know Bailey, now ? — Yes, I saw 
him. 

6387 . Did you ever have any talk with Bailey 
before the election? — I think not, except that 
morning. 

6388. 'Where you with him when he voted? — 

I do not say I was in the same booth with him 
when he voted. 

6389. Did youseehim there? — I am not certain; 

6390. Did you see him after he polled? — I 
think I did, but I would not be certain. 

6391. Did you see Campbell about the polling- 
booth on the day ? — I think I did. 

6392. Where did you see him about ? — I saw 
him in the booth. 

6393. Did you see him talking to any of the 
freemen? — At a passing glance I did not see 
him speaking to any freemen that I can re- 
member. 

6394. Was not he there all day? — Backwards 
and forwards. 

6395. Did you hold any meetings of the free- 
men before the polling-day, or did you address 
them in anything like a body, or speak to them? 

— I said that the morning of the election they 
were to come down. 

6396. Were you in the habit of collecting 
them together in tens or twenties? — Not at all. 

6397. Not at any time before the election? — 

Not at all. 

6398. Do you not know that they are in the 
habit of voting by batches and like to go to- 
gether ? — I have heard so. 

6399. That they very often go in tens and 
twenties and vote for the best man ? — Yes. 

6400. You know what “ the best man” means, 
do you not? — Whoever they wished to vote for. 

6401. Whoever is the best ? — Yes. 

6402. Did you happen to be present when 
there were any number of freemen collected in 
that way before the election? — Not until the 
morning of the election at Green-street and 
Inn’s Quay. 

6403. About how many had you at Inn’s 
Quay? — I suppose about 10 or 12. 

6404. Was Bailey among them ? — He may or 
he may not have been. I am certain I do not 
remember. 

6405. Whether he was there or not, was there 
anything said that they would be decently 
treated r- — I did not say anything of the kind. 

6406. Was anything said by Aldridge, that 
they would be decently treated ? — I think not. 

6407. Will you swear that there was not 
something to that effect ? — I did not hear it. 

6408. Now tell us all the truth ? — I am on my 
oath. 

6409. There is no charge against you ? — I do 
not think there is. 

6410. Do you think they expected to. be de- 
cently treated ? — If the law would allow it. 

Mr. McDonogk objected. 

Mr. Justice Keogh thought that the wit- 
ness should not be asked to speculate. 

T 6411. Mr. 
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6411. Mr. Hemphill {to the Witness).'] At 
all events, you do not think that -was said ? — I do 
not.* 

6412. Michael Kelly was a lodger and he was 
not on your list? — He was not. 

6413. You had a? conversation with him on 
Cork-hill, and he told you that lie had changed 
his mind ? — Yes, I knew he was always a strenu- 
ous supporter of the other side, and he said “ I 
have changed my mind.” “How is that?” said 
I. “ Oh,” he said, “ Mr. Pim has disappointed 
the people, and he is a hypocrite,” that is the 
very word he said. 

6414. Did he give you to understand how Mr. 
Pim had disappointed the people ? — "No ; he did 
not. 

6415. On your oath, did he not give you to 
understand that Mr. Pim had broken some 
promise ? — That is what I understood ; that he 
had disappointed the people. 

6416. Did you not understand that he had 
promised something that he did not give ? — Per- 
haps so. 

6417. You said it would be a different story 
now, did you not ? — I did not ; I never canvassed 
the man at all ; it was long before the election. 

6418. What did you say to him when he said 
he was not satisfied with the way in which Mr. 
Pim had gone on ? — I do not know. 

6419. You must have said something? — I may 
have said something, but I said nothing about 
securing his interest for Guinness and Plunket ; 
he said he was going voluntarily to vote for 
Guinness and Plunket the next election, because 
he was not pleased with the others. 

6420. Did he not say that he would be better 
treated, and that they would stand better to their 
words? — No, he did not say that Gu : nness and 
Plunket would stand better to their words. 

6421. Did he give you to understand that? — 
No, he did not. 

6422. You gave two letters to this Kelly, you 
6ay ? — Two small memoranda. 

6423. When you were giving them to him he 
said he was a poor man ? — -He did. 

6424. What did he mean by that ? — I suppose 
he meant that he would like to get some money 
from them ; but I could not give it him, I could 
not give him 5 d. 

6425. Was Booth a freeman? — He was. 

6426. He was on your list? — Yes. 

6427. W as he one of those you had at Inn’s 
Quay the evening before the day of election ? — 
I do not remember whether he was or not. 

6428. Had you issued notices to those freemen 
whom you had canvassed to attend at Inn’s Quay 
on the morning of the 18th? — Some of them 
asked me where they would go, and I told them 
I would let them know. 

6429. And you sent circulars to some of them? 
— I did to some of them. 

6430. And you sent one of them to this George 
Booth? — Yes: “Please be at the committee-rooms 
on W ednesday morning at 1 1 o’clock, at Inn’s 
Quay; Benjamin Warren.” 

6431. They were there? — Some of them. 

6432. And he was there ? — I suppose so. 

6433. Did you give him to understand upon 
that occasion that he would be well satisfied ? — I 
could not promise anything. 

6434. Y ou did not promise, but did you give 
him to understand that he would be well satisfied ? 
— I did. not. 



• a " t- 7“/ a V 10 mm .-'—Very littlr- 
was said to him that moraine - . 

6436. Did you give them ' any breakfast 
breakfast ; they were all coming in a body 

6437. Did you give them a tip in any'iane'. 

— Not a word. 1 



6438. Did you bring Booth and three other. 

into a pubhe-houae that morning:' I sunnose 

they came in, but I will tell you how' thit 

occurred., 

6439. Did you take them into a public-house ? 
—They brought me up there, and one man said, 
“It is a very cold morning; give me a glass of 
ale or a glass of porter,” he said, “ I have not 
got my breakfast,” and he came up to Findlater’s 
and then one and another followed him, and they 
came up there. 

6440. You took them in? — I did. 



Mr. McDonogh objected that there was 
nothing in the bill of particulars as to 
treating. 



6441. Mx. Hemphill (to the Witness).] This was 
before they voted ? — It was. 

6442. Did you, when they were drinking in 
this public-house, tell them they would he 
satisfied? — I did not; the house was full of 
people. 

6443. Did you tell them anything to that 
effect ? — I did not. 

6444. Nor Booth ; had you any talk with him? 
— Three or four remained afterwards, but there 
was no talk ; I had not time to have a talk with 
them. 

6445. After they had voted did you tell any of 
the party to whom you had sent notice that you 
had no money, but that the time would come 
when all would be right, or words to that effect? 
— I did not. 

6446. Did you give them to understand that 
the time would come when all would be right? — 
I did not. 

6447. You called on Jesson the evening before 
the election at his house, did you not ? — I think 
not. 

6448. Will you swear that you did or did not? 
— I do not think I did. 

6449. Did you see his wife there the evening 
before the election ? — I do not think it was the 
evening before. 

6450. Did you tell him to go to Inn’s Quay?— 
I perhaps sent him a note ; I might have sent 
him a note. 

6451. Was he one of those that you went to 
Halston-street to vote with ? — He was. 

6542. Were you there 'when he polled?— I 
did not see him poll, but I believe he polled. 

6453. Did you leave any message for bin) 
when you called at his house ? — When? 

6454. Before his election ? — Did I not see nun 

at his house ? , 

6455. When you saw him at his house did he 
receive you favourably ? — I asked him whether 
he would vote for Guinness and Plunket, and he 



said he was glad 1 caned. „ 

6456. Did he say he was a poor man?— d' 
did not say anything about poverty ; he said j 
was very glad to see me. 

6457. Did you see his son there when yo] 
called, the little boy that was examined, 
think I did see a boy there. 



[The Witness withdrew^ 
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Mr. Alderman Joseph Manning, recalled; further Examined by Mr. Purcell. 



6458. Do you know or do you recollect seeing 
a person of the name of William Booth ? — No. 

6459- Listen to this : after stating that he had 
been canvassed by a person of the name of 
Tierney, he says, “ He brought me into 79, 
* Dame-street.” He is asked, “ Were you em- 
ployed there ? ” and his answer is, “ There I saw 
Alderman Manning and a gentleman, a little 
man of the name, 1 think, of Hogan, and I seen 
a gentleman here to-day,” and he points you out. 
Then he is asked, “ Did Alderman Manning say 
anything to you when you saw him on that 
occasion, or did you say anything to him? 
(A.) Yes, I told him I would not vote unless I 
<rot paid for it. ( Q.) What did he say ?— {A .) He 
said that I would be ‘ enumerated,’ and then he 
ordered a car, and before I went on the car I had 
to sign a paper; I had not time to read it. 
( Q.) Did you sign in the room ? — (A.) Yes ; of 
course I did ; before Mr. Hogan and Alderman 
Manning.” Did you, upon any occasion, ever 
tell any voter, William Booth or otherwise, in 
answer to an enquiry of his, that he would be 
remunerated ? — In any case during the election, 
from the beginning to the end, I never promised 
fee or reward to any person on earth, and I had 
the most strict injunctions to that effect, because 
I happened to go, in company -with the Mr. Hogan 
alluded to there, to the head committee-rooms on 
one occasion, and I saw Mr. Sutton, Mr. J ulian, 
and Mr. White together in a room. It was with 



the staircase with me was apparently very 
anxious about it, and I sat down at the table 
to find out whether anybody had heard anything 
about the state of the poll. While sitting there 
a young man (I did not know his name, but I 
think he was a medical student who had been 
at work for us) came and tapped my shoulder. 
He said, “ There is a poor devil outside that has 
beeen running errands for us all day, and he 
wants the price of a drink or refreshment.” I 
said, “ Do you not know that we have no money 
here?” “Well, sir,” he said, “he looks very 
poor, but if Mr. Hogan were here he would give 
it to him ; he is a voter, and he has not sixpenny- 
worth of clothes on him.” I put my hand in my 
pocket, and I looked, and I had not a sixpence 
or anything but a two-shilling piece, and I said 
to the gentleman near me, “ Is that right?” and 
I handed it to the fellow. That was at six 
o’clock in the evening after the election, and I 
never laid eyes on the man since. 

6462. At the time did you know or believe 
that he was a voter? — On my oath, if I had 
known that he was a voter I would not have 
given him the two shillings. 

6463. Then you did not give it him as having 
voted for Guinness and Plunket? — As a pure 
act of charity. 

6464. On the representation that you have 
mentioned ? — Quite so. 



Mr. 

A lderman 
J. Manning. 

29 January 
1869. 



reference to the arrangements to be made in 79, 

Dame-street, the South City committee-rooms, Cross-examined by Mr. Litton. 

and upon that I heard Mr. Hogan getting the 

most precise instructions from Mr. Sutton or 6465. You were going in and out all day ? — 
Mr. White, by word, or deed, or thought, not to Yes. 

have any promises made io anybody. 6466. And therefore you might have had in- 

6460. Then do you say that that statement of terviews and conversations that you do not now 
William Booth’s, that you told him that he remember ? — I might. 

would be remunerated, and ordered a car to send 6467 . And you do not recollect this William 
him up to poll, is untrue ? — I never, to my know- Booth? — No. 

ledge, saw William Booth previously to my 6468. And therefore I take it that you would 
seeing him upon this table, and it is perfectly n °t contradict a statement that he made on his 
untrue that I promised him or anybody else. oath, unless you were very sure ?— I contradict 

6461. He is asked, “When you came back any statement that I made a promise of reward, 
how were you employed for the rest of the day? 6469. Would you contradict a statement that 
— (A.) I was going about for voters during the you ordered a car for anybody? — On my oath, I 
whole day. (Q.) When the work was over did did not get a car for anybody ; if a voter came 
you see Alderman Manning ? — (A.) 1 asked Alder- up, there were gentlemen standing there, and 
man Manning himself ; I asked him would he be they offered their services. 

so kind as give me the price of refreshments, for 6470. Might you not have said to some of the 
I never done anything the whole day. (Q.) You gentlemen standing there, “ Take a car for this 
never got anything to eat ? — (A.) Neither I did, man,” not knowing who he was? — I asked the 
and he said not; but he walked round about, question at the committee-rooms, was there a 
and he put his hand in his pocket, and he handed car. 

to a man at the door a two-shilling piece, at 6471. I do not want to know what you asked ; 
which the man at the door smiled, ana handed it but might you not have said it to some gentle- 
to me.” Do you recollect anything of that man standing there ? — I was informed that it was 
kind ? — During his giving his evidence I forgot illegal. 

all about it, but I taxed my memory afterwards, 6472. Is it possible that you could have sent 
and I remembered this fact : at four o’clock, in that way ? — Utterly impossible, aud I can ex- 
having been in and out of the committee-rooms plain the reason. 

all day long, I went home to my private house 6473. Would you swear you did not say to 
Harcourt-street and had some refreshment any gentleman standing by, “ Get a car, and go 
there. I was naturally anxious to hear how the up to Green-street ” ?— No ; I called out, “ Is 
poll had ended, and I went down to the rooms in there any gentleman here has a car at our dis- 
Dame-street. There was a crowd about the posal”? 

door, aud I could not get in, and I went to 79 ; 6474. You may have said that? — I have said 

hut there were a number of gentlemen standing it. 

about. One gentleman that happened to go up I The Witness withdrew. 

29. T 2 William 
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129 January- 
1869. 



William Caldwell Hogan, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Purcell 



6475. You are a Solicitor, I believe ? — I am. 

6476. Were you acting in connection with 
any ward committee during the election ? — The 
South City Ward. 

6477. Is that the one to which Alderman 
Manning belongs ? — It is. 

6478. I suppose in that committee-room, as in 
all the others, you had up all those extracts from 
the Act of Parliament? — Certainly. 

6479. And had you the instructions that were 
produced here to day, and were they also fur- 
nished to your committee ? — They were. 

6480. And observed ? — And observed. 

6481. A person of the name of Booth was ex- 
amined as a witness here, and I just call your 
attention to this part of his evidence. .He says, 
after mentioning his being canvassed, that he 
was brought to a particular place, and he says 
he saw Alderman Manning there, and saw you, 
and that he signed a paper in your presence and 
that of Alderman Manning, but that he did not 
read it ; have you any recollection whatever of 
anything of that description taking place ? — He 
might have done that, but I have no recoliectien 
of any man of the name of Booth doing that. 



. 64 *j 2 - A “ er mentioning that Alderman tr 
mug had given the tao-shillinv piece k, 31,16 
that some man handed it to him, aid he i l-T 
ltnow who he is, and would not know him ! 

Did you call amain on the alderman”! 6 ™, 
never called upon him; I went by Mr Ho,,.' 
desire up to the committee.” « Who 
Hogan -? “ A man, co-partner with Altar™ 
Manning ; and he told me I woold 1 fe 
when I came out up in Dame-street." 
toMyon to go where”?. “ To Dame-street t 
the head committee-room.” “ To the same p!«° 
where you saw Mu Hogan” ? « No, not at d ! 
down lower " ‘ What is the Christian name 
Mr. Hogan ? “ I do not know what his nm 
is; I seen him going into the committee-room, 
and he said, ‘ All right, call to-morrow” 1 Did 
you, on any occasion, have that interview with a 
person of the name of Booth ? — I have not the 
slightest recollection of it, not the slightest 

6483. Do you recollect telling him to’<r 0 to 
the committee-rooms in Dame-street, or tellin<r 
him that it would be “ all right ” ?— -Certainly 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. 

Alderman 
J- Manning. 



Mr. Alderman Joseph Manning re-called; and further Examined by Mr. Purcell 



6484. Do you know any person of the name 
of Godwin, a voter at the last election ? — No. 

6485. Do you ever recollect asking any voter 
to sign one of those papers offering his services 
gratuitously, and making the observation that it 
was necessary to evade the law ? — I never got a 

aper signed in my life; Mr. Hogan did, I 
elieve, that was here last. 

6488. Did you ever on any occasion make use 
of such an observation as to such a paper being 
signed ? — I never did, I emphatically say “ no.” 



6487. Do you know anything abouta mannamed 
Edward Greer ? — If you bring it to my recollec- 
tion I might, I do not know the man' personally. 

6488. During the whole of the time that you 
were acting in support of Sir Arthur Guinness 
and Mr. Plunket. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that this question 
had been already asked and answered. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. W. 
Johnstone. 



Mr. William Johnstone, sworn ; 

6489. Do you know a man of the name of John 
Carroll ? — I do not. 

6490. You are the Sexton of Peter’s Church, 
are . you not ? — I am, and I keep a Servant’s 
registry office. 

6491. Do you know Thomas Waller? — I do 
not know the man Or what his name was, only I 
saw him here giving evidence yesterday or the 
day before. 

6492. Did you recognise him then ? — I did 
recognize him, I saw him the day of the election. 

6493. Where did you see him then? — I saw 
mm walking about the Conservative rooms of the 
Mansion House Ward in Anngier-street. 

6494. Did he ever call upon you about the 
electron?— He did not. 

6495. Had you had no conversation whatever 
■with him about the election ? — I had not, except to 
remove him away from the steps of 32, Anngier- 
street, Mansion House Ward, and the reason 
why was I never saw the man before until that 
day. 

6496. Is that all you know about him in re- 
ference to this election ? —All that I know about 
the man is that I ordered the man away from the 
steps of Mansion House Ward ; I never saw him 
before, I never canvassed him and I never saw 
his face until then. 



Examined by Mr. Atkinson. 
Cross-examined by Mr. O’ Shaughnessy. 

6497. Were you engaged in canvassing on 
behalf of Guinness and Plunket ? — I was. 

6498. And very active ? — I was. 

6499. And I suppose you canvassed a great 
many people ? — Yes. 

6500. Was Digges-strefit your district?— It 
was not; but I canvassed Digges-street after 
hours in the evening on account of the men not 
being at home during their working hours. 

6501. You canvassed a good many, I suppose? 

— I did. 

6502. And you never saw this Waller till you 

saw him here ? — I did not, I saw him on the steps 
of the Mansion House committee-rooms, and I 
said it was a man that I did not know anything 
about, and I ordered him off the place ; he was 
walking about opposite the Mansion House Ward, 
and never seeing the man in our committee- 
rooms or anywhere else I did not know him, and 
therefore I was suspicious of him, he was hanging: 
about. «*£ 

6503. What did you say to him ? — “ Have yon 
a vote ” ? said I, “ I have,” says he, “ then," 
says I, “ wherever you have a vote, go and vote, 
but do not stay here, for I will not allow you to 
be near the place.” 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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William George Sloane, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Atkinson. 



6504. Do you know a man of the name of 
John Carroll ? — I canvassed a man of the name 
of John Can-oil who lived in Clarendon-street. 

6505. When? — Some weeks previous to the 
election. 

j 6506. Will you just describe what occurred on 
that occasion when you canvassed him ?. : — 1 called 
one morning and I went to his room and I saw 
his wife and I asked for Mr. Carroll, she said he 
was just gone out. 

6507. What occurred with himself when he 
was present? — That is the evening before the 
election ; on the morning I went I left the card, 
of Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. Plunket, men- 
tioning that I had called to canvass, and the wife 
told me he had given up work, and had gone out 
to see what he could make by the election. I 
stated he could make nothing by the election, 
inasmuch as if he got a penny by the election he 
could get nothing from our side. I thought he 
was one of our party, and I left a card, asking 
him to call at the committee-room ; but on the 
night before the election I was sitting in the 
committee-room beside the chairman, and this 
man’s name was mentioned, and the man came in. 
We did not like his appearance, and the chairman 

Ri chard Ballard, sworn ; 

6512. Do you know a man of the name of 
Thomas Walker? — No, I did not. 

6513. Do you know a man of the name of 
Thomas Waller? — I do. 

6514. Did you canvass him before the election ? 
—I did. 

6515. E or Guinness and Plunket ? — For Guin- 
ness and Plunket. 

6516. When ? — Some weeks before the election. 

6517. What occurred during your canvass be- 
tween you ? — He told me he would vote for 
Guinness and Plunket. 

6518. Did he make any conditions whatever 
about giving his vote ? — None. I went a second 
time to him. 

6519. What did he say then? — He said, “ Is 
there anything going ” ? I said I was not aware 
of anything. 

6520. Had you any authority to make any 
offer of any kind? — Not the slightest authority. 

6521. Did you make any offer? — No; I made 
no offer. 



said, “ What is your name” ? He said he came 
by desire of some of the committee. The chair- 
man insisted on knowing his name, and he gave 
his name. The chairman said, “ Who will you 
vote for” ? and he hesitated a little, and then 
said, “ Sir Arthur Guinness and Sir Dominick 
Corrigan”; and the chairman said, "You are 
not wanted here ; we want no split votes.” He 
began talking then that he had been sent for, and 
I stated that I had sent for him, believing that he 
would vote for our two candidates; and after a 
little while he went away, saying that he would 
not vote for Mr. Pirn, but that he would plump 
for Sir Dominick Corrigan. 

6508. Did he sign any paper ? — Certainly not. 

6509. Did you directly or indirectly make any 
promise to induce him to vote for Guinness and 
Plunket ? — Certainly not. 

6510. You were a canvasser? — No. 

6511. You had no authority to make any pro- 
mise of anything to anybody to vote ? — I was dis- 
tinctly informed to promise nothing, and to offer 
nothing, and I did not do so to any person what- 
soever. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
Examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

Cross- examined by Mr. Litton. 

6522. When he asked you was there anything 
going, what answer did you give ? — I told him I 
did not know of anything ; I was not aware of 
anything going, but I verily believed there was 
not. 

6523. Did y ou say that he would be " decently 
treated” ? — No. 

6524. Did you not say that Sir Arthur Guin- 
ness was a decent young man ? — I did. I said 
that exactly. 

6525. Did you not say that he was a liberal 
young man ?— I do not know whether I did. 

6526. Did you say whether he was a rich man ; 
you need not say that, because everybody knows 
it ? — No, I did not. 

6527. But that he would keep his worl if he 
gave it? — I did not. 

6528. But you said that he was a decent young 
man ? — I said that he was a decent young man. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Robinson, sworn; Examined by Mr. Purcell. 



6529. Where do you reside? — At No. 2 

Margaret-place. 

6530. For whom did you vote at the last 
election ? — Sir Arthur Guinness and the Hon. 
Mr. Plunket. 

6531. Did you take an active part in their sup- 
port at the last election ? — I did. 

* 6532. Was it as an agent or as a volunteer ? — 
Ss a volunteer. 

6533. W ere you engaged as an agent on their 
behalf at the last election ? — No. 

6534. How long before the election did you 
begin to exert yourself ?— Some few days; not 
“any days before the election, but I cannot tell 
you how many. 

29. 



6535. Do you recollect what was your first act 

in their support, and how you first began to exert 
yourself? — In consequence of treatment that I 
received from Alderman Joynt 

6536. I did not ask you why, but what did you 
first do in the matter ? — I went to Mr. Goodman. 

6537. What communication had you with him? 
— I simply complained of the manner in which I 
had been handled ; and I said if they had confi- 
dence in me I would exert my influence in the 
committee, and do what I possibly could. 

6538. Was that all that took place?— Mr. 
Goodman was very silent, and he remained so, I 
suppose with the view of hearing what I had to 
say ; and then I remarked that of course I was 

T 3 not 



W.G. 

Sloane. 

29 January 
1869. 



R. Ballard. 



Mr. W. 
Pubinson. 
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Mr. W. 
Robinson. 

‘■iij January 
1869. 



not known lo the different committees, and if I 
got an introduction I should gladly go and see 
what I could do. 

6539. In consequence of that did you get an 
introduction?- Not then ; Mr. Goodman I think 
told me to call next evening or next morn- 
ing. 

6540. Did you do so ? — I did; and Mr. Good- 
man was not there. 

6541. Did you see him afterwards? — I did. 

6542. What took place then? — Mr. Goodman 

was smoking a cigar 

6443. Never mind that ; did he give you any 
letter of introduction ? — He did. 

6544. Have you that letter ? — I have. 

6545. Was this the letter : “ City of Dublin 
Election, committee-rooms, 47 and 48 Dame- 
street, 30th November, 1868. To the secretaries 
of ward committees. Allow Mr. Robinson to look 
over the list of unpledged names in your ward. 
John Fox Goodman”? — Yes. 

6546. After you got that letter did you ex- 
amine the lists ? — I did. 

6547. Did you ascertain what votes were un- 
pledged?— Yes; a good many. 

6548. Did you then make any application to 
those voters ? — I did. 

6549. To whom did you first go ? — I could not 
tell you. 

6550. Did you make any appointment with 
anybody to meet you at the post-office the night 
before the election ? — I did. 

6551. With what man? — A man of the name 
of Dogherty, I think. His Christian name is 
Edward. 

6552. What did you say to Dogherty when 
you made that appointment? — I had a conversa- 
tion in the daytime with Dogherty, and I simply 
spoke to him about giving his vote. Before that 
he had promised to vote for Sir Arthur Guinness 
and Mr. Plunket, and when I saw him that day, 
he was rather silent ; and 1 said, “ If you want 
employment, I think I can get you some and 
he said, “ Well, I coulcl.” " Very well,” said I, 
“ meet me under the post-office at eight o’clockj 
and I will be there, and I will see what I can do 
for you.” 

6553. Did he meet you himself? — Himself 
only, and that is all. 

6554. Was anything said about any other per- 
sons meeting you ? — No. 

6555. Did you go to the post-office? — I did. 

6556. Had you made appointments with any- 
body else ?— Nobody. 

6557. When you went there did you find 
Dogherty ? — I did not ; I was late. I was there 
at a quarter past eight, and some men came up to 
me and said, “ Sir, Dogherty has been here.” 
“ y\ here is he”? said I ; “ Oh, he’s gone away,” 
he said. When I stepped out of the cab those 
men came up ; and I think it was a man of the 
name^of Smith who said, “ There are a lot of us 
here. I think that was the expression he used. 
“ Who are you ”? said I. I did not know the 
man. “ I am a freeman,” he says ; e: and there 
are others here.” “ Very well,” says I ; “come 
along with me”; and I walked along Sackville- 
street up towards the committee-rooms. 

6558. Was that all that took place under the 
post-office ? — That is all. 

6559. Was anything said by you under the 
post-office when you met those men, or on your 
way up to the committee-rooms, about their being 
made all right? — Not a word ; on the contrary, 1 



™ y ?7 silen \ 1 *> not think I , 
halt-a-dozen words with them. cnanged 

6560 Were you at that time aware of the W 
with reference to promising money for votes'. T 
was very well. es -— 1 

. 6 , 561 - At “bout what horn- in the evening, 
it that you met the men ami walked up with“th™ 3 
to the committee-rooms 1- Well, abolt half ™* 
eight o clock. . P 331 

6562 When you went up to the commit,* ' 
rooms did the meu go up with you?— 

6563 How many do you tliiuk ihat there 
were ?— Upon my word, I could not tell von 

6564. TV ere there a dozen ?_I can give 
the enact number by referring to a foramen" 
that 1 have in my pocket. 

6565. Well, just tell us how many there were 
that met you at the post-office 1— (After referring 
to a document which he took from his pocket ) I 
think there were 16 or 17. There were certainly 
that number m the committee-room with me. 

6566. When you went up there ?— When I 
went up there. 

6567. But you are not sure whether they all 
accompanied you from the post-office ?— I am 
not, but there were a good many. 

6568. But you say that on the way there yon 
had no conversation ? — No. 

6569. In your hearing was anything said 
about their being paid for their votes ?— Not a 
word. 

6570. On the way? — Not a word; I may 
mention that I really was under the impression 
that the men wanted to try to get employment. 

6571. When you went up to the committee- 
rooms, what took place when you arrived there? 
— I walked down to a large end room, and I took 
this paper from my pocket, and my pencil, and I 
took down their names and addresses. 

6572. On that occasion was there anything 
whatever said by you about money, or abont 
their being treated decently, or about its being 
all right ? — At that place ? 

6573. Yes. — Not a single word. 

6574. Had you any authority whatever to 
hold out any inducement or promise to anybody 
for their votes ? — None. 

6575. Had you ever had any communication 
with those employed for Sir Arthur Guinness or 
Mr. Plunket, except what you stated took place 
between you and Mr. Goodman? — No. 

657 6. Did you, or did anybody in your pre- 
sence, on that occasion, hold up his hand, with 
the four fingers and thumb spread out ? — On my 
solemn oath there was no such indication upon 
that occasion, or upon any other occasiun. 

6577. Do you know, as a matter of fact, 
whether all those people that went with you 
there voted for Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. 
Plunket? — I don’t know, 

6578. Was any application made to you, or 
were you asked to give any promise to the men? 
— By those men? 

6579. Yes? — Not by those men. 

6580. Did anybody say anything to you as to 

reward for voting upon that occasion ? — Not upon 
that evening. ^ 

6581. Was there any conversation, or any ap- 
plication made to you about money for a vote ?— 
Not by those men. 

6582. By anybody ? — Yes. . 

6583. By whom?— A man of the name ol 
Thomas Clare, of No. 3 Mabbott-street. ' 

6584. When 
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6584. When did he speak to you? — He came 6602. On that evening, did you say anything Mr. W '■ 
t0 we to Cremer holding out any promise or induce- Robinson. 

658*5- When ? — The day of the election. ment to him as to how he should vote ? — No, I - — 

6586. Will you state what took place between did not ; I simply said, “ Good evening, Mr. 2 9 January 

v ou and him ? — He was in company with some Cremer ; ” and I followed it on by saying, “ Are l86 9- 

other men, and he said he had a vote ; “Well,” you going to vote for Guinness and Plunket”? 

=aid I, “ are you aware that I am interested in “ I will, sir,” said he. 

the return of Guinness and Plunket” ? and I 6603. Was that the whole of what took place ? 
wrote his name down, and took his address, and — No ; he then advanced towards me and said 

I simply asked him, “ Will you do as I tell his son had a vote ; would I wish him to vote, or 

VO y-’ f •« I will,” he says ; I said, “ Will you something of that kind ; and I said, “ Y es, bring 

vote for Guinness and Plunket” ? “ What will up as many as you can.” Then he turned away ; 

vou pay me”? says he; “ Be off now,” says I, and, as he was leaving, he said, “ HI want to see 

« an d do as you like.” you, sir, where will I go ” ? I was sitting in con- 

6587. And what did you do with his name ? — versation with Mr. Boughey, and I put my hand 

I drew my pencil through it in his presence ; and in my pocket and took out my card-case and 
then he called again, and asked me what I would handed a card to him 

do and I said, “ Go about your business : I know 6604. In handing that card to him, did you make 
nothin^ at all about you.” use of any observation or expression, or sign ? 

6588° Had you a man of the name of Cope- — Not in the slightest ; I made no remark wnat- 

land in your list? — Yes ; I met Copeland at 42 ever; I never stopped talking to Mr. Boughey. 

Middle Abbey-street. 6605. Did Cremer afterwards call upon you or 

6589. Was he there that night? — He was, or write to you? — No; I met Cremer after the 

somebody that answered to the name. election in Jer vis-street. 

6590. Did Copeland say in your presence that 6606. Had he any conversation with you then? 
the men would get 51. for their votes ? — I never —He had. 

heard anything of the like at all, not a syllable, 6607. Did he ask you for any money ? — -No ; 
until I came into this court ; if it be the same he afterwards stopped me (I was rather in a 
James Copeland that I have here; but I could hurry), and he said, “ We, both myself and mv 
not identify him. son, voted for Guinness and Plunket.” I said, 

6591. Did you ever tell either of the men that “ All right, I am very much obliged to you.” 
met you that night, and accompanied you to the When I was leaving he said, “ Mr. Robinson, I 
committee-rooms, or any men in the committee- am very poor ; will you assist me ”? “ If I can,” 
rooms that night, or on any occasion before the I said, “I shall have great pleasure in so doing.” 
polling day, or on the polling day, to call upon Then he said, “ I might have got 5 l. for my 
you within ten days, and that you would make vote ; may I call upon you”? 

all right, or that all would be right?— No, hut I 6608. Did you part then?— We parted then, 

will tell you what occurred when I was leaving 6609. Did he subsequently write to you? — 

those men ; I may mention that I took a list of He did. 

those men, with a view of going to see and get 6610. Was it a letter asking for money ? — 

them employment, as I really thought they Asking me would I do that, or would I keep 

wanted employment ; and when I had their my promise ; it was a whole lot saying that he 
names all written down, I said, “Will you rely was a true blue, and would not desert his colours, 
upon me” ? and there was a unanimous answer, and all that. 

“Yes”; and some man (I think it was Smith) 6611. Did you answer that ?— I did not;. I 
came and said in an undertone, “ Oh, sir, they understood the man to ask me to use my in- 

will all vote for Guinness and Plunket”; and fluence to get him something to do, or something 

then I turned round ; I was rather taken by that way. 

surprise, and I said, “ Well, gentlemen, are you 6612. Do you know a man of the name of 
all going to vote for Guinness and Plunket ” ? Field ? — I do. 

and there was a unanimous answer “Yes”; as 6613. Was he one of those that met you. 

I was leavino' some person said, “ When shall Yes; William Field, 16 Little Strand-street, 
we see you, “sir”? I said, “ In a week or ten 6614. Did he call upon you subsequently?— 
days.” Well, I think he did ; I met -with so many people. 

6592. Was that the whole of what took place ? 6615. You made uo promise, or held out no in- 

— That is all that took place. ducement?— No; I knew the serious responsi- 

6593. Was a man of the name of Cremer one bility attached to it too well. 

of the persons amongst those who accompanied 6616. Was there any single one of the persons 
you on that evening?— No. who accompanied you up that evening to the 

6594. Did you canvass Cremer ?— No. committee-room to whom you held out any m- 

6595. Did you see Cremer at the committee- ducement?— Not one ; I should have mentioned 

rooms? — Yes ; I did. that Cremer called at my house afterwards. 

6596. Had you brought him there?— No. ^ 6617. Do you know Mi-. Archibald Tucker? 

6597. You met him there accidentally ? — Yes. — No, I do not. , T T 

6598. On what day was that ?— On some even- 6618. You never heard ot him before (—1 No, ,1 

ing before the day of election. do not know him at all ; I saw a letter m the 

6599. Do you remember who was present? — paper from him. 

Jwas talking with Mr. Boughey, the solicitor, at Cross-examined by Mr. Hemphill. 

the time Cremer walked in. T , i m o t 

6600. Had you known Cremer before ?— Many 6619. I believe you keep a loan office ?— 1 am 

years ; 10 or 15 years. connected with a loan office. 

6601. When Cremer walked in, did he say 6620. Where ?— In Swift’s-row. 

anything ?— No ; he stood there, and I bid him 6621. You were acting as a canvasser tor 

good evening Guinness and Plunket ?— I was canvassing. 

29. T 4 6622. You 
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Mr. W. 6622. You undertook to procure votes for them, 
Robinson, if you could ?— If I could ; I was determined to 
■ do my utmost. 

6623. I believe, on a former occasion, you had 
voted on the other side? — Indeed, I did. 

6624. However, you changed your mind? — 
Mr. Fitzgerald knows about it ; I have been a 
severe sufferer by it. 

6625. And you resolved to vote on the other 
side ? — I did ; you will see “ Robinson against 
Joynt” in the paper occasionally. 

6626. Were the freemen allotted to you par- 
ticularly to look after? —Indeed, they were 
allotted. 

6627. Was not it frequently after the freemen 
of the ward that you did look ?— Indeed, I did 
not. 

6628. Have you many customers among the 
freemen ? — Ho, not a single man ; not a single 
man of those who met me that night had I ever 
had dealings with. 

6629. But generally amongst the freemen ; it 
is no harm ?— I know that, but really I am not 
aware. 

6630. Have you counted the number of men 
that are on this list? — I have; I think 1 counted 
16, but there were more than 16 there. 

6631. Did all the men on this list go that even- 
ing to the Post-office ? — No ; those whose names 
are ticked off were present that evening. 

6632. They went to look for employment ?— 
That is what I thought. 

6633. And they were to vote for Guinness 
and Plunket? — So they said. 

6634. Why did you select the Post-office as 
your try sting place for them?— On my oath I 
had no meaning. 

6635. Why did you not tell them to come up 
to the committee-rooms at once ?— Well, I did 
not tell any of them to come. 

6636. Did you not state (if I am wrong, the 
shorthand writer’s notes will correct me), « I ap- 
pointed Dogerty to meet me under the clock * ? 
— Yes. 

6637. Why did you appoint Dogherty to meet 
- °. u un ^ er clock ? — I had no meaning ; I 
might as well have named McSweeny at the 
opposite side of the way. I positively swear I 
had no meaning in it. I drove up there in a cab, 
and I think I came from Mr. Croker’s on the 
North Strand. 

6638. Did you expect to meet any others, 
when you went there ?— On my solemn oath, I 
dia not, and I was quite surprised at it. 

6639. But you did meet those men that you 

mentioned ? — I did. J 

6640. Did you know that Copeland was there 

that evening under the clock ? — I had the name 
ot Dopeland on there. I take it for granted that 
he was. ° 

6641. And George McDonnell; do you re- 
member that old man ? — Yes ; I thought I 
recognised the man ivhen 1 saw him on the 
table. 

f J- You say y°u were very silent ? — I was. 

6643. Having met them under the cloek un- 
expectedly, what made you walk all the way up 
to the committee-rooms with them ?— Because I 
thought they wanted employment, and X had no 
power to employ them. 

6644, When you got to the committee-rooms, 
aid you nncl any of the committee-men there ? — 
There were a great number; the place was 
thronged as I passed down. 



6645. Was that your own ward 

word I So not know really what ward V - 
it is Mountjoy Ward. d I am in; 

6646. Your name, I think i? nn +v 

of some of the wards?- Not at H “T" 1 '' 1 
down to a room that seemed he a \Si 

y °“ bee,lin that Wore! 

of 6w?°w not r ° f cwi 

believe 9 ’ ffie/wer^ Id, 

6650. Were they voters? I % 

did not know one of them; some of themTal 

d T 6 ° f them were batting. 

6651. Was there anyone that seemed k 

taking the lead there ?—No. ed to be 

6652. When you got there, did you do any- 

Sim P ] y wrote d °wn the names, 7 
66o3 On a circular, or on a book ?-0n thh 
paper ( -producing a pager). 

BfiS' P™ th , U *° Mr - Sutton ?-No. 

6655. What did yon do with it!- 1 took that 

for the purpose of giving it to submit the namS 
to some of the gentlemen inside, and to see if 
they would employ them. 

6656. Did you go in ?— I did, but that was 
not necessary when I found they were all seine 
tc vote for Guinness and Plunket. 

6657. Did you submit this list to any <Tentle- 

man inside? — I did. a 

6658. What is the name of the gentleman ?- 
1 do not know ; I think Mr. Tickell was one. I 
am not sure, but I know that I submitted that to 
some one. 

6659. You were aware of the law, you say ?— 
It was very well placarded through the city. 

6660. Did you not know that it would be 
illegal to employ voters ?— I knew that if they 
were employed they would not vote against ns. 

1 wanted to do as much service as I possibly 
could. 1 

6661. Did you expect that if they were em- 
ployed they would not vote for either one side 
or the other ? — I knew they could not vote. 

6662. What did Mr. Tickell say to you? — He 
looked at the list, and he said, “ Some of those 
have promised to vote for us already.” 

6663. What did he say as to those who had 
not promised ? — Some person interrupted the 
conversation. I cannot tell you anything fur- 
ther. There was somebody talking to Mr. 
Tickell at the time round about them. 

6664. You, of course, had voted on former 
occasions ? — Only once. 

6665. Had you been aware that it was gene- 
rally thought that those freemen expected some- 
thing for their votes ? — On my oath, I do not 
know anything at all about it. 

6666. You never heard that yourself in the 
city of Dublin? — I did not, indeed; for I was 
not actively engaged at all until after the trial 
with Alderman Joynt. 

6667. You did not know whether there was 
an idea, either ill or well founded, that those. > 
freemen did expect to be employed and he pas*- 
for their votes ? — I thought, of course, that they 
would not refuse employment. 

6668. You said that you did say, “ Will yon 
rely on me ” ? — I did. 

6669. In what room did you say that? — The 
room in which I was. 

6670. Was 
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6670. Was that before you went in to Mr. 6693. Did they ask you to get them, employ- Mr. W. 

Xickell with the list ? — It was. ment? — No, they did not. Robinson. 

6671. Were they in the room when you came 6694. Why did you bring them to the com- - — 

out from breakfast ? — No, I never saw them mittee-rooms to get employment if they did not 2 9 January 
afterwards. ask you to get them employment? — They told 1 

6672- Had they left before you came back? — me that Doherty had been there and was gone. 

I do not know', indeed. 6695. Is that the usual way in which men' ask 

6673. Had they left you when you said, “ Will for employment ? — I had an appointment and the 
you rely upon rue”? — No; immediately after person was not there. 

w-ritincr the names I said that. 6696. I am asking you, why you took these 

6674. And then you went in to Mr; Tickell ? men to the committee-rooms to ask for employ- 

Yes. ment for them, if they asked you to get them 

6675. And you saw them no more that evening? none ? — I thought they wanted employment. 

Yes. My meaning was that if I endeavoured 6697. Why did you think that they wanted 

to get them an appointment — - employment? — Having made an appointment 

6676. I am not saying you were wrong, but I with Doherty. 

onlv want the facts ; you said, ‘‘Will you rely 6698. So- that having made an appointment 
upon me,” in that lower room ? — I did. with Doherty, whom you did not meet, you pre- 

6677. And they then unanimously said, “Yes”? sumed that a number of men whom you did 

Exactly. * meet wanted employment; is that your expla- 

6678. Was it after that that you took the list nation ? — It is. 

in to Mr. Tickell ? — It was. 6699. Then you showed them to the corn- 

6679. Then you did not see them any more mittee-rooms to get them employment ? — I did. 

that evening ? — I did not. 6700. Why did you bring them there for that 

6680. When was it you told them to call purpose? — Smith or some other person came and 

ao-ain in a week or 10 days ? — Immediately after, said in an undertone, “We will all vote for 
I°did not say that ; somebody said, “ When will Guinness and Plunket.” That took me by sur- 
\ve see you, Mr. Robinson”? prise, and I said “Well, gentlemen, will you all 

vote for Guinness and Plunket”? and there was 
Mr. McDonogh objected that this was a unanimous cry of “ Yes.” 
going over the same ground. 6701. And therefore you did not ask for em- 



Mr. Justice Keogh remarked that evidence 
was not made more distinctly by repetition. 

Re-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

6681. You were asked, were you allotted the 
freemen ; were you allotted anything? — No, I 
was not. 

66S2. Did you ever get any instructions at 
all ? — None whatever ; I voluntarily went to Mr, 
Goodman’s. 

6683. After you left that evening, did you see 
any of those men before the polling? — No, I did 
not. 

6684. Nor until after that ? — No. 



ployent for them ? — 1 did not. 

6702. And you took them up to the com- 
mittee-room, although you did not ask for employ- 
ment for them ? — Yes. 

6703. What did you mean by saying to those 
men, “ Will you rely upon me ” ? — If they got 
an appointment would they rely upon my having 
them paid. 

6704. Paid for what ? — Paid for their services. 

6705. For what services ? — I did not know what. 

6706. But you did ask them whether they 
would rely upon you, and you intended to con- 
vey to them that they might rely upou you for 
having them paid? — Yes. if they were employed, 
but 1 did not know whether they would be em- 



6685. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] This list contains, 

I think, the names of about 18 or 19 men ; how 
did you take those names down ; was it by asking 
each man what was his name ? — Yes. 

6686. And to every name that is here there 
was a man answering ? — Those ticked off were 
present, 

6687. How did you get their names ? — Rela- 
tions, such as a father, would say, “ I have a 
son at home, will I bring him ” ? and so and so ; 
all that. 

6688. That was the way, then ? — That was 
the way. 

6689. Then you took those names from the 
mouths of the persons who were there ? — I did ; 
and those who were ticked off were present. 

6690. You say that you brought those men in 
order to get them employment ? — Yes. 

6691. Did you ask for employment for them 
afterwards? — No; because the appointment I 

■f^had was under the post-office, with Doherty, I 
'made the appointment with Doherty with the 
view of trying to get him employment, and 
when I went there Doherty was not there, and 
those men all met me, and I brought them down 
to the committee-room. 

6692. To get employment? — Yes, as I 

thought. 

29. 



ployed or not. 

6707. Did you ask for any employment for 
them? — No: because I took down the names 
first to go into the committee-rooms. 

6708. And you asked them whether they 
would rely upon you ? — I did. 

6709. What did you mean by that ? — That if I 
succeeded in getting them employment would they 
be satisfied that they would be paid. 

6710. Then some of them asked you when 
they should call upon you? — Some person said, 

“ When will we see you ” ? 

6711. And you said “ In a week or 10 days”? 
— “In a week or 10 days.” 

6712. What was that for ? — There was nothing 
at all in it. If they wanted to see me they 
would see me. 

6713. For what?— I did not know for what. 

6714. Had they ever had any transaction with 
you before ? — I think not. 

6715. Had they had no business with you ?— 
They had no business with me. 

6716. But after you said, “ Will you rely upon 
me ” ? they said “ When shall we see you ” ? and 
you said “ In a week or 10 days ” ? Yes. 

6717. What did you mean by that? — There 

wa3 no meaning beyond that if they wanted to 
see me they would. _ 

XJ J 6718. Do 
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6718, Do you consider that you are giving your 
evidence frankly when you assert that you had 
no meaning at all in that ? — I had not ; I was 
only going off at the time. 

6719, What did you expect that they were to 
see you for ? — I did not take any time to 
considei*. 

6720, Will you let me ask you what you meant 
by giving this man Cremer your card ? — My lord, 
I had no meaning at all. Mr, Boughey was pre- 
sent at the time, and he saw everything that 
passed, 

6721, Had you had any transaction with 
Cremer ; did he know you before ? — Pie did ; he 
knew me many years before, 

6722, Did he know where you lived? — Ido 
not think he did, 

6723, Had you ever had any dealings with 
him ? — I had, 

6724, What was the nature of those dealings? 
— He owes me money, 

6725, Where did he borrow it from you ? — Out 
of the office, 

6726, Then he knew where your house was? 
—He did, 

6727, Then what was the meaning of your 
giving him your card ? — ( The Witness was silent ,) 

6728, Did he owe you money at any time? — 
Yes, 

6729, Was it borrowed out of your office? — 
Yes, 



_6?30, And you gave Mm your card flat night; 

6731, What did you give him your card f , 

I just amply put my baud in my poeketi , 
pulled it out, and gave it to him, 1 

6732, What did you give it to'him for T u.i 
no meaning beyond giving him my card 

6733, And you had no meaning in that either'- 
— I had not, 

6734, Then do I correctly understand the re 
suit of your evidence to be this : that you had no 
meaning in fixing the post-office as the place for 
meeting this man ? — I had, because I thought I 
would get him employment, That was Doghertv 

6735, my did you fix upon the post-ofice?— 
On my solemn oath I had no more meaning in the 
matter than that: at the post-office. ° 

6736, Then I understand you to say that you 
had no meaning in telling them that they might 
call upon you in a week or ten days ; doyou 
swear that ? — I do. 

6737, And you swear that you had no meaning 
in giving your card to Cremer ? — I had not. 



6738. Mr. Purcell ( through the Court ).] Was 
that card one of your office cards or one of your 
private cards? — 

Mr. Justice Keogh said the card was in 
court, and spoke for itself. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William John Vance, sworn; Examined by Mr. Atkinson. 



6739. W ere you a canvasser at the late election 
for Guinness and Plunket ? — I was. 

6740. Did you get the regular instructions ? — 
I did. 

6741. Did you call upon a man of the name of 
Alexander Fergusson ? — I did. 

6742. Did you bring him up to vote ? — I did. 

6743. You had no authority to make any pro- 
mise to anybody? — I had directions to the 
contrary. 

6744. Did you make any promise of reward or 
employment, or money to Alexander Fergusson, 
or any other voter that you canvassed? — Hot to 
my knowledge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

6745. What do you mean by saying “ Hot to 
your knowledge”? — As far as I can recall to 
memory I made no promise, and when I got 
directions to the contrary I was quite determined 
not to make any promise. 

6746. What do you mean by saying, “ Hot to 
our knowledge ”? — Because I cannot recall 
aving promised anyone. 



James Copeland, sworn ; 

6757. Do you know Mr. William Bobinson? 
— I have seen him on the table, but I do not 
know him personally ; I know him now. 

6758. Do you know a man of the name of 
George McDonnell? — I do. 

6759. Were you under the Post-office with 
Mr. Robinson a few nights before the election ? 
— No. 

6760. Did you on any occasion ever offer 



6747. Were you with Fergusson? — I was. 

6748. Was he with you in your presence with 
Alderman Manning? — I cannot swear. 

6749. You will not swear that he was not?— 
I will not. 

6750. You will not swear that he did not see 
you and Alderman Manning together? — I will 
not. 

6751. Then it may be true what he said; you 
heard him swear that? — Heard him swear 
what? 

6752. Swear that he saw you and Alderman 
Manning at 79 Dame-street ? — He might have 
seen me and Alderman Manning. 

6753. You will not swear that he did not?— I 
will not. 

6754. Do you know Mr. Davenport Cros- 
tkwaite ? — I never heard of him in my life. 

6755. Do you know Mr. Henry Foster?— I 
never heard of him in my life. 

6756. Do you know Campbell? — The fct 
time I saw him to my knowledge I saw him m 
court. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Examined by Mr Atkinson. 

George McDonnell any money for voting for 
Guinness and Plucket? — Never. 

6761. Were you a canvasser? — I was- 

6762. Had you received instructions not wr 

bribe any person nor to make any promise wna - 
ever to them ? — I did positively. . 

6763. Did you adhere to those instructions (— 

I did. ' _ 

6764. Did you hold up your finger this way 
(describing the same ) ? — Never. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Litton. 

6765. When did you first know George 
McDonnell ? — On my canvass. 

6766. Did you know him before your canvass? 

— No. 

6767. When did you first know him on your 
canvass ? — I suppose a week before the election. 

6768. Did you canvass him on behalf of 
A (guinness and Plucket ? — Yes. 

6769. Wbat did he say to you? — He said he 
thought he should not vote for Pim, he voted for 
him the last time but Mr. Pim endeavoured to 
disfranchise the freemen, and he would not vote 
any more for him. 

6770. Did you press him then to vote for 
Guinness and Plunket? — Yes, I used my per- 
suasions. 

6771. He was at first unwilling to agree? — 
No; he said he would vote for Guinness and 
Plunket. 



6772. Did he require much persuasion? — Well, 
he did not. 

6773. Did you meet under the clock at all 
with this Mr. Robinson on any occasion? — 
Never. 

6774. On no occasion ? — On no occasion. 

6775. You were not one of the men that he 
brought up to the committee-rooms ? — No, I was 
in the room that night. 

6776. Did you see George McDonnell there ? 
— I do not recollect whether I saw McDonnell 
there. 

6777. Did McDonnell come in about the same 
time with Robinson and the rest of them ? — I do 
not recollect seeing McDonnell that night at 
all. 

6778. Will you swear that you did not hold up 
your hand that way ( describing the same) when 
you were persuading him ? — I do most positively. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Edwin Birch, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Atkinson. 



6779. Do you know a man of the name of 
Edward Greer ? — I do. 

6780. Were you a canvasser for Guinness and 
Plunket? — I was. 

6781. Were you regularly appointed? — I was 
a volunteer. 

6782. Did you get any paper ? — No. 

6783. You did not? — No. 

6784. Did you sign a paper that you were a 
volunteer ? — None at all. 

6785. Did you get printed instructions from 
the committee ? — None at all. 

6786. You were entirely on your own account? 
— I was on the committee, and I simply had the 
names of the parties in one or two wards. 

6787. Had you a conversation with Edward 
Greer before the election ? — I had. 

6788. Did you make any agreement with, him 
upon that occasion to bring up 24 voters at 3 Z. a 
piece?— Certainly not. 

6789. Had you no conversation with him ? — 
No. 

6690. Nor with any other person? — Certainly 
not. 



6791. Did you on any other occasion offer any 
bribe or inducement to any person ? — Never. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'Shaughncssy. 

6792. Do you know this Greer at all? — I do. 

6793. Were you very actively working for 
Guinness and Plunket ? — I was. 

6794. Were you on the ward committee? — I 
was. 

6795. And you were anxious to get as many 
votes as you could ? — I was. 

6796. Did this Greer bring you before the 
Lord Mayor ? — He did. 

6797. Eor how much did he summon you? — £ 1. 

6798. Do you know any of those other men? 
— I do not 

6799. Do you knew Joseph Leach? — No. 

6800. Have you ever heard of him before; 
did you know him before the election ? — No. 

6801. Did you ever see him at all? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to To-morrow at 12 o’clock. 



J. Copeland. 
2<j January 

1869- 



Mr. 

E. Birch. 
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MINUTES OP EVIDENCE TAKEN AT THE 



Saturday 30th January 1869. 



W" oodlock and Foley - Petitioners 

AND 

Guinness - - - - - - - - Respondent. 



Mr. Heron asked for particulars as to the payment to Forrest, the printer, of 100 Z. 



James Creed Meredith, Esq., ll.d., recalled ; further Examined. 



6802 . Mr. Justice Keogh. ~\ Have you or has 
Dr. .Beatty the vouchers for all these charges ? — 
The Sheriff has the charges, but we were bound to 
keep the vouchers, and we have done so. 

6803. But you say you have the accounts of 
"William Forrest? — Certainly. 

6804. In like manner I suppose you have the 
accounts furnished for all the different items ? — 
For most of the items. 

6805. There is one item for “ canvassing 
clerks, tally agents, &c., at 47 Dame-street”; 
have you the accounts furnished under that 
head? — For the sums that came through my 
hands no accounts in writing were furnished; 
we were instructed that a certain amount of 
money was to be paid to A., B., C., D., and so on. 

6806. Who are “ A.,B.,C.,D.” ?— The different 
persons the payments to whom made up that 
amount of money. 

6807 . Did you take receipts from them ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6808. So that, as regards the canvassing clerks’, 
messengers, and similar accounts, the receipts for 
2,547 Z. are in the sheriff’s bands ? — They arc, for 
every penny of it. 

6809. In like manner in reference to “ printing, 
stationery, and stamps,” there is a sum of 2,549 Z.? 
— There is. 



6810. Were there not accounts furnished for 
those?— For almost all; I think I may say for 

6811. Those I should like to have?— Verv 

well. * 

6712. Of course it is quite impossible thata 
thing of that kind can be done’ at a moment’s 
notice, but I should like to have this on Monday? 

Certainly, my Lord ; all the documents in mv 
possession, or Dr. Beatty’s, we will pick out, and 
you shall have them on Monday morning. 

Mr. Heron applied that the book which 
Mr. Meredith produced, and which appeared 
to be a detailed statement, should be handed 
to him. ( The booh ions handed to his Lord- 
ship.) 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Heron applied for a detailed list of 
the men who furnished the gratuitous infor- 
mation. 

Mr. McDonoc/li stated the total number 
was 385, of whom 200 were freemen, 137 
property-holders and rated occupiers, and 48 
lodgers. 



William Boughey, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogli. 



6813. I believe you are very unwell at 
present ? — I have a severe attack of influenza, and 
I was obliged to leave my bed to come here. 

6814. You are an Attorney, I believe? — Yes. 

6815. Do you know a person of the name of 
Cremer? — I do not; I had heard the man’s name, 
but I did not know him at all. 

6816. I find here that he says that he called 
upon Mr. Boughey, and that Mr. Boughey stated 
that he had not received any money yet, but that 
when lie did Witness would be paid : is there any 
truth in that? — None whatever. 

6817. _ Had you any authority whatever to offer 
or promise payment to any human being ? — None 
whatever ; I was agent for the Rotunda Ward, 
and I never offered a shilling, nor could have 
done so. 

Cross examined by Mr. Heron. 

6818. You were for the Rotunda Ward?— I 
was agent, but my son was secretary ; I took no 
active part, except inspecting from time to time 
how the returns went on. 



6819. Was Mr. Robinson there ? — No ; he had 
no matters in our ward. 

6820. But had you not one joint committee- 
room for the three wards ? — No. 

6821. Where was your committee-room? — In 
Sackville-street ; there were separate committee- 
rooms. 

6822. Were they in the same house, Cherry 
and Shields ? — Yes. 

6823. What were the other two wards?— I 
believe the Mountjoy and the North Dock. 

6824. And you saw Mr. Robinson ; do you 
know Mr. Robinson ? — I do, intimately. 

6825. Did you know him to be canvassing the 
freemen ? — No. 

6826. Do you mean to say that you knew 
nothing at all about Mr. Robinson canvassing ?— 
I did not: 

6827. Who was the canvasser for the freemen 
in your ward? — We had three canvassers, but 
those men canvassed generally. The secretary 
can tell you better than I can. 

6828. Was the president Edward Hodgson? 
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6829- Vice-President, John J. Butler, Esq.; 
Honorary Secretary, George Tickell, Charles 
Boushev; Solicitors in charge, John Matthews 
and William Bouglrey is that so ? -Yes. 

6830. Is that 33, Hardwicke-street ? — Yes. 

6831. Do you know a Mr. Williams, who is a 
clerk in the Registry of Deeds ? — I know that 
there is such a man in the Registry, but I am 
aot intimately acquainted with him. I think 
there is a gentleman of that name. 



6832. Thomas Williams ? — I believe it is 
Thomas Williams. 

6833. Do you know Mr. George A. Young, 
another gentleman ? — N o. 

6834. Did yon know of Mr. Robinson bring- 
ing any freemen to Cherry and Shields? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Robinson, recalled; and further Examined. 



6835. Mr. J ustice Keogh . ] I wish you to hand 
in that paper which you had yesterday with the 
names of those voters ? — This is it ( handing in 
the paper). 

6836. Mr. Purcell asked me yesterday evening 
to put to you a question, and on thinking over it 
since 1 feel it right to do so. You gave Cremer a 
card with your private residence ? — I did. 

6837. Your place of business is in Swift’s- 
row ? — Yes. 

6838. What business do you carry on there ? 
—A loan office. 

6S39. In which you lend money ? — Yes. 

6840. Have you lent any money and when 
to Cremer ? — I think it is fifteen or sixteen years 
since he got some money out of the office. 

6841. Has he ever had any transaction with 
you since then? — No; it was a debt of 20 7, 
and I sued him in the Recorder’s Court, and 
I got a decree against him, and I took it from 
him at 3 s. a week, and still I think there is close 
on 10/. due. 

6842. You knew where he lived, I suppose ? 
— Never, till I saw him that evening in the 
Rotunda committee - room ; at that particular 
time I did not. 

6843. How long before that had you seen him 
with reference to business or otherwise ? — W ell, 
I could not tell for a long time ; I used to see 
him sometimes in the street. 

6844. Plaving reference to that state of the 
relations existing between you and him, he being 
in your debt to the extent of 10 /., what was the 
meaning of you giving him your card ? — I assure 
you I had no meaning whatever in it ; I do not 
know really what prompted me to do it; he 
asked me where he should go if he wanted to see 
me. 

6845. You say you sent these men up to the 
committee-rooms in order to seek employment 
for them ? — I did. 

6846. You took down upon a list the names of 
persons who were not there at all ? — I did. 

6847. W ere you seeking employment for them 

also? — Well, I did that; and it may appear 
strange in your Lordship’s eyes 

6848. I do not want now to ask you what 

appears strange or otherwise, but I want to 
know why, if your object was to seek employ- 
ment for those men, you took down their names 
at all ? — Their names were mentioned 

6849. But' I want to know what they were 
mentioned for? — They might have been men- 
t.5ned as voters. 

6850. With what object were they inserted in 
jour list ? — ( After some hesitation ) With the 
object, I suppose, if they had a vote, to vote for 
Guinness and Plunket. 

6851. Why did you put them on your list; 
you did not know them ? — I did not. 
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6852. What did you put them on your list 
for ? — They must have been mentioned by those 
who were present. 

6853. That I assume to be so, as you said ; 
but why did you put them on your list? — ( After 
some hesitation .) I cannot give any other ex- 
planation. 

6854. Of course, if you cannot give any ex- 
planation, you cannot ; that is the reason I have 
recalled you ; now, you were to have met Dog- 
lierty that evening by appointment, under the 
Post-office ? — I was. 

6855. Where did you make that appointment 
with Doglierty ? — In Liffey-street. 

6856. When? — That day. 

6857. What did you appoint to meet him for ? 
— With a view of getting him employment; I 
solemnly swear it. 

6858. Where were you to get him employ- 
ment? — I was to go to the committee-rooms in 
Sackville-street, to bring him there, and intro- 
duce him to some gentlemen there. 

6859. Why did you not say, “ Meet me at the 

committee-rooms, in order that I may introduce 
you ?” — I cannot give you any reason ; tire only 
reason that suggests itself to my mind 

6860. Do not give me any reason that you 
cannot give, because that is a contradiction ; why 
did you appoint to meet him at the Post-office ? 
— The Post-office is a prominent place, and it 
may have occurred to my mind — it may have oc- 
curred to my mind — that he did not know the 
committee-rooms. 

6861. Well, then, he did not meet you? — He 
did not. 

6862. But a number of other men did ? — They 
did. 

6863. Had you ever seen those men before ? 
— I had not. 

6864. What did you say to them? — Smith 
came up, and said, “ There are a lot of us here.” 
I said, “ Who are you ?” “lam a freeman, sir,” 
said he; and he mentioned, I think, that the 
others were freemen. 

6865. Did they say anything else ? — No ; I 
said to Smith, “ Follow me.” 

6866. Why did you tell him to follow you? — 
Well, having appointed with Dogherty with the 
view of trying to get him employment, I thought 
he had communicated that fact to the others. 

6867. That he was to get employment? — 
Yes. 

6868. Why should that communication in- 
fluence your mind to ask a number of strange 
men to follow you ; I miss the connection be- 
tween the two things; can you supply the 
missing link ? — I cannot. 

6869. That is exactly what I have recalled 
you for ; you had an engagement with a man 
named Dogherty, whom you were to meet at the 

Post-office 
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Mr. W. Post-office in order to get employment for him ; 

Robinson, you did not meet him, but a number of other 

7 men, strangers to you, met you, and told you 

3 they •were iveemen, and you said at once, “ Fol- 

9 ‘ low me;” why did you then seek employment 

for those men who had not spoken to you on the 
subject? — I never saw those men before. 

6870. Had one of them spoken to you on the 
subject ? — No. 

6872. Then what was your reason? — I can 
give no other explanation. 

6872. None whatsoever? — None whatsoever. 

6873. You made use of the remarkable ex- 
pression that you did not seek to get them em- 
ployment the moment you understood they were 
secure for Guinness and Plunket ? — That is true. 

6874. Now I ask you (and it is the only ques- 
tion I mean to put to you), was your proposition 
to get them employment in order to secure them 
for Messrs. Guinness and Plunket? — It was. 

6875. Mr. Purcell (through the Court). ] Had 
you ever had any previous connection with the 
committee-rooms, or been there before that 
evening ? — N one whatever. 

6876. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Do you recollect 
your telling me that your first connection with 
these transactions was a meeting with the gentle- 
man whom you pointed out as Mr. Goodman ? — 
Yes. 

6877. Was he acting as agent for Messrs. 
Guinness and Plunket ? — Oh no, my Lord ; I 
saw Mr. Goodman in his office. 

6878. Was he acting, during the election, for 
Messrs. Guinness and Plunket ? — Yes, I think he 
was. 

6879. "When you saw Mr. Goodman what did 
you say to him? — I complained of the way I had 
been treated by the other side, in consequence 



of some misunderstanding between 
told Mr. Goodman that if he had suffirW^, 1 
deuce in me, I considered I was S a no ^ 
be of service to the cause. l'°sition to 

6880. To what cause ? — To the 
cause. the C °nservative 

68S1. At the election?— At the election 

6882. What took place ?-Mr Gooden 
rather silent, and after some moments^e S 

Very well ; come to me in the morning » ■ 

6883. vVhat took place then ?— The °annoW 

T M fer n 10 ,°’° lock in the moriS. ; 
called at Mr. Goodman a office and he had J 
arrived, and in the middle of the day I think T 
Sa fi8«f' £° 0dman ’ i he handed me a letter. 

6884. Did you ask him for any letter?— I did- 

I think I did. > 

t 6 ^ 8 °- What was the letter you asked for?- 
i asked tor a letter of introduction to the different 
wards. 1 

6886. _ To whom? — To the different wards, 
with a view of looking over the unpledged names 

6887. Did you get that letter ?A-I <Ed. 

6888. You have already produced it?— I have 

6889. Was that your first connection with the 
election proceedings ? — It was. 

6890. And it was in consequence of that that 
you interfered ? — It was. 

689 E lu consequence of a communication with 
Mr. Goodman ?— Oh no ; I do not think I spoke 
to Mr. Goodman afterwards. 

6892. But was that your first introduction ?— 
That was my first introduction. 

6893. And having got that letter, you acted as 
far as you could for Sir Arthur Guinness and 
Mr. Plunket ? — I did. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Francis Robinson, sworn ; 

6S94. What are you ? — A clerk. 

6895. Clerk to whom ? — To Mr. T. W. Bond, 
of Palace-street. 

6896. Is he an attorney ? — He is. 

6897. Do you produce a box in court? — I do. 

6898. Is that the box (pointing to a box) ? — 

It is. 

6899. Where did you bring it from? — From 
No. 3, Palace-street. 

6900. Had you that box in your care ? — I had. 

6901. When did you get it ? — I got it about a 
week before the trial here. 

6902. Has it remained ever since in your pos- 
session ? — It has, unless at night time. 

6903. I presume you go home at night to 
your own domicile, wherever it is ? — Yes. 

6904. And return to the office the next day ? — 

Yes. y 

6905. Is the box in the same state now as it 
was when you got it ? — I believe so. 

6906. Did you ever open it ? — I did not. 

6907. Who told you to take possession of that 
box? — Mr. Johnstone. 

6908. What is that gentleman’s Christian 
name ? — Mr. William Johnstone. 

6909. Is the box locked now ? — It is. 

6910. Was it locked when you got it? — It 
was. 

6911. Have you the key of it? — I have. 

6912. Was the key given to you? — Not in the 
first instance. 

6913. What do you mean by that? — When it 
was handed to me at first, he did not give me the 



Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 

key, but without the key ; but upon the day it 
was opened here in court lie gave me the key. 

6914. Mr. Justice Keogh .] Was the key 
handed to you in court? — No; in Palace-street 

6915. When? — The first day that Mr. John- 
stone was supcenaed here ; I think it was about 
three days ago. 

6916. Was it since he was examined? — I think 
it was that day, that evening ; the evening of 
the day that Mr. Johnstone was examined I 
think he handed me the key. 

6917. Mr. Md)onogh.^\ Did you ever use that 
key since by opening that box ? — Oh, no. 

6918. Did you ever part with the key out of 
your possession? — I did not. 

6919. Is that the whole of what you know 
about this transaction ? — That is the whole. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

6920. You got this box, as you told us; where 
did you keep the box ? — At No. 3, Palace-street 

6921. That is Mr. Bond’s office? — Yes. 

6922. It is in the same house with Mr. Wilb 8111 
Johnstone’s ? — Yes, a storey higher. 

6923. Where are your private lodgings?—^ 
No. 2, Lower Merrion-street. 

6924. Did you at any time take that box to 

No. 2, Palace-street? — Never. „ 

6925. Did you ever take it from Palace-street . 

— Except to the Court. . , 

6926. You used to leave Palace-street in tn 

evening? — Yes. „ . . 

6927. And 
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6927. And left the box behind you ? — Yes. 

6928. At what hour do you generally leave 
Palae e-street '! — At five o’clock. 

6929. And at what hour do you generally go 
in the morning ?— At half-past ten o’clock. 

6930. And of course you do not know any- 
thin" about the key in the meanwhile? — Oh no; 
the key was in my possession the last four days. 

s 6931. Did Mr. Johnstone tell you, when he 
was sending you the box, what was iiyt ? — He 
did not. 

6932. What did he say to you ? — He called 
me downstairs, and said that he wished me to 
take charge of that box, and I was not to allow 
any one to touch it, but to keep it safe until he 
wanted it again. 

6933. Was that all he said ? — That was all. 

6934. He said nothing about the quay, then ? 
—Of course not the quay. 

6935. Did he tell you what was in the box? — 
He did not. 

6936. Did he tell you that it was connected 
with the election ? — Oh no. 

6937. And you asked him no questions, I sup- 
pose? — I did not. 

6938. Do you know the handwriting of these 
telegrams, or any of them ( handing some telegrams 
to the Witness ) ? — I do. 

6939. In whose handwriting is the first? — Mr. 
Johnstone’s. 

6940. To whom is that addressed ? — “ Edward 
Jeftcock, 170, Queen’s-road, Bayswater.” 

6941. Will you turn to the next; to whom is 
that addressed? — To “ Ileatley, Esq.” 

6942. Where? — “ Civil Engineer, Clonroche, 
Enniscarthy.” 

6943. Do you know the handwriting of that? 
— A portion of it is Mr. Johnstone’s, but I do 
not know whose the other part of it is. 

6944. Do you know the handwriting in which 
the others are ? — I do. 

6945. J ust mention the name ? — They are in 
Mr. J ohnstone’s handwriting. 

6946. Are they all ? — Those three that I have 
looked at ; I don’t know any of them but those 
first three. 

6947. Turn them over, and look at the writing 
as you turn them over ? — I don’t know them 
( examining the telegrams ). 

6948. Do you believe that in any of those 
(never mind the first three) you recognise Mr. 



Johnstone’s handwriting, whether a disguised or 
a true character ? — I do. 

6949. Do you think they are written by Mr. 
Johnstone ? — I do. 

6950. The whole of them ? — Possibly. 

6951. Do you believe that the whole of them 
are written by Mr. Johnstone ? — Not all of them. 

6952. Any of them, except the first three ? — 
No, they are none of them, except the first three, 
in Mr. J ohnstone’s handwriting. 

6953. Do you know a Mr. Davenport Cros- 
thwaite ? — Oh no. 

6954. You do not know anything about bim ? 
—No. 

6955. Can you form any opinion as to who 
wrote those other telegrams, except the first 
three, which we have disposed of? — I have not 
the slightest idea. 

6956. Do you mean to tell his Lordship that 
Mr. J ohnstone did not mention to you for what 
purpose he was giving you that box?— He did not. 

6957. Not in any way? — Not in any way 
whatever. 

6958. Did you yourself feel astonished as to 
his giving you the box ? — No ; I thought it was 
a private matter. 

6959. Just look at those telegrams ( handing 
some telegrams to the Witness). Can you form any 
opinion as to those ? — No. 

6960. Mr. Justice Keogh.) Was there any one 
present when you got charge of that box, except 
Mr. Johnstone?— No; no one but Mr. Johnstone 
and myself. 

6961. You are a clerk of Mr. Bond’s? — Yes. 

6962. Was Mr. Bond present? — He was not. 

6963. And Mr. Johnstone called you down 
and gave you charge of that box ?■ — He did. 

6964. But he kept the key ? — He did. 

6965. And he only gave you the key since he 
was examined here? — Yes. 

6966. Do you know that to be the fact? — 
Ido. 

Mr. Justice Keogh remarked that, as the 
evidence at present stood, the counsel for 
the Petitioner were not justified, as repre- 
senting this box, to be the one to which Mr. 
Johnson had alluded. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Johnstone, sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogh, Q.c. 



6967. You are already sworn? — I am. 

6968. Look at the box that you see upon the 
table.— Yes. 

6969. Do you know, or can you recognise or 
identify that box ? — I can. 

6970. Look at this young man ( pointing to 

Robinson)-— Yes ? 

6971. Do you know him? — Yes. 

6972. Is he a clerk in the employment of Mr. 
Bond, the attorney ? — He is. 

6973. Is Mr Bond in Dublin? — He is. 

a 6974. Is he at his office, at his place of busi- 
at present? — I don’t know whether he is 
tnere or not ; he was there this morning. 

6975. Are you able to say whether this is the 

box or not you spoke of when last examined 
beh X f •^ 0r< ^ 8 ^P ’ — It is, to the best of my 

697 6. To whose custody did you put it ? — I 



asked a clerk to take it away ; I did not give it 
into any one’s custody. 

6977. What clerk did you ask to take it 
away ? — The one just examined. 

6978. The last witness? — The last witness. 

6979. Are Mr. Bond’s offices above or below 
yours ? — Above. 

6980. Where was the clerk when you told him 
to take it away ? — He was in my office ; I brought 
him downstairs to show him the box. 

6981. And when you brought bim downstairs, 
did you show bim the box ? — I did. 

6982. Did you see him take it ? — No. 

6983. Do you know that be did take it? — It 
was not there afterwards. 

6984. Did you give him the key at that time, 
or keep the key ? — I kept the key. 

6985. When did you part with the key ? — As 

u 4 soon 
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soon as Mr. Bond was supposed to bring the box 
here. 

6986. When was this ? — I think it was upon 
yesterday ; I am not sure as to the date, but 
whatever was the day, he was supposed to be 
here ; I gave him the key. 

6987. To which of them did you give the key, 
to him or the clerk ? — I think it was to the clerk. 

698S. To whom did you give the key ? — To 
the clerk. 

6989. From the time that box was taken from 
your office, did you ever see it again until you 
saw it now ? — Y es ; I saw it in the clerk’s hands, 
going down to the Court yesterday morning. 

6990. When coming down here ? — Yes. 

6991. During the time you had it in your pos- 
session, did you open it or take any papers out of 
it? — I opened it, took papers out of it, put 
papers into it. 

6992. Mr. Justice Keogh.] When? — A con- 
siderable time ago, shortly after the county 
election. 

6993. After you had opened it and put papers 
into it, did you ever again open it till you have 
delivered it and told the clerk to take it ? — I did. 

6994. You did open it? — Yes. 

6995. When was that? — Before sending it 
down here. 

6995* Was it yesterday or to-day ? — Two or 
three days ago. 

6996. Did you then take any papers out of it ? 
— I did. 

6997. Two or three days ago? — Yes. 

6998. What were they ? — Papers that were re- 
turned to it since ; the telegrams that were sent 

. upon the business of the county Dublin and 
bank papers connected Avith the city ; I returned 
them ; they had been in the box coining down 
here ; I took the telegrams which had reference 
to the county Dublin election. 

6999. Did you restore to that box the papers 
that you took out the day before yesterday ? — 

I did. 

7000. Are you enabled to say that when you 
thus restored these papers, that box contained 
the identical papers which had been originally in 
it ? — It does. 

7001. Without any subtraction or diminution ? 
— It does, and contains every document Avhicli 
was in it when it came from the committee-rooms 
in 47 Dame-street. 

7002. Have you the key ? — It is there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

7003. Did you ever speak to Mr. Bond when 
upou the subject? — I did; before the box Avas 
taken away, I signified to him I wished they 
should be taken away. 

7004. Why did you not mention the clerk 
. before to day ? — My memory at the time was 
very confused. I Avas labouring under very, 
very, great illness at the time, and I really had 
not a just idea, I think, of what I was saying. 

7005. You kept the key ? — -I kept the key. 

7006. Why not tell that to the court? — I was 
not asked the question. 

7007. Did you consider it of importance that 
you had kept it ? — I was not capable of consider- 
ing anything at the time. 

7008. Did you speak to Mr. Bond when you 
went home ? — No. 

7009. When you went home from court after 
you had been examined ? — No. 



-No’ 0 ' Dld 7 ° U Speat ‘° 46 cIerk 

701 1. Did you know wlere the bon 
you were examined, upon your oath?- T 

7012. Did you believe It to be in L 

the county Longford?-! could not tell wh«ha 
it was m the office or out of it; all I know iJJt 
AA^as not m my possession. ‘ 

audited*?— I IT 1 ' Cm ' imber ** «■ -. 

uplnyon?^?-^ ** W ** — * 
— Ftblnk^r 11 tte folloiTi “* t,a L “P™ four oath? 

. 7016. What hour of the day?— In the mom 

mg. U1 ' 

7017. Who Avas present?— The clerk. 

7018. liobinson? — Yes. 

7019. And you took some papers out of it?- 
Yes. 

7020. What did you do with them?— I put 

them in my press. 1 

7021. Your private press, your safe ?— h T o. 

7022. The private press to Avhich none of the 

clerks had access ? — I locked them up and kept 
them there. ^ 



7023. Hoav long had you them in the press ?— 
Till next day. 

7024. Did you give your evidence to Mr. 
Sutton or give him any idea as to what you were 
going to say ? — No. 

7025. Did you take advice about restoring 
anything you had abstracted from the box?—! 
told Williamson. 

7026. Then you told him what would be the 
purport of your evidence? — No. 

7027. When did you tell him you had taken 
the papers out of the box ? — Thursday or Fri- 
day, I am not 6ure. 

7028. Friday was yesterday ; what day did you 
take the papers out and lock them in your 
private press ? — I cannot charge my memory; 
the clerk Avill he able to tell you, it Avill be either 
Wednesday or Thursday. 

7029. Probably Wednesday? — I cannot tell. 

7030. Perhaps it was Thursday? — I think 
Wednesday. 

7031. Where had you a conversation with 
Williamson ? — In his office. 



7032. Then you went to his office to tell him 
what you had to say ? — To know Avhether, when 
sending the box down, the documents I had put 
into it should be taken out of it or not, the docu- 
ments connected Avitk the county Dublin election, 
which bad nothing to say to the documents when 
they were brought to me from the committee, 

7033. Did you not say there Avere other forms 
connected with the city of Dublin ; did you take 
them out ? — I did. 

7034. Why did you do so? — Because they 
were blank paper, which you will see. 

7035. Do you swear to the court, you took out 

the papers because they were blanks ?— I do 
positively ; and your Lordship will see it when 
the box is opened. . 

7036. What harm is there in blank forrns_^ 

Encumbering the box. _ T* 

7037. Do you mean croAvding the box 

7038. What do you mean by encumbering the 
box ? — I Avas under the impression that there was 
not any occasion to send them down. , 

7039. What do you mean by encumbering tn^ 
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box ■?— I can give you no definition of the words ; 
I am not a Johnson nor a Walker. 

7040. Did you believe there was any harm in 
the blank papers ? — No. 

7041. W by take them out and lock them up ? — 

Because 

7042. Answer, sir ? — My Lord, if this is not 

bullying 

Mr. J ustice Keogh.] It is in every wav 
justified by a witness being subject to 
cross-examination, and you are not justified 
in using the word “ bullying ” to anything 
done in my presence ; I am not likely to 
allow any counsel to do so. Mr. Heron has 
been justified in everything he has said; he 
might have gone further; he is far and away 
within the limits. 



Witness.] I have given every explanation, 
my Lord, with regard to the blank-papers, 
and I cannot satisfy him. 

7043. Mr. Heron.) How many blank forms did 
you take out ? — There are 300 of them. 

7044. How many blanks did you take out? — I 
cannot tell, but I can account for everything in 
the box ; I looked upon them as waste-paper. 

7045. Why lock them up, then? — Because they 
were connected with the election. 

7046. Did you take them out of the box 
because they were waste-paper ’—Because I 
looked upon them as of no use either to petitioner 
or respondent, because they were connected with 
the election papers. 

7047. Look at these figures ( handing document 
to Witness. ) — These figures are mine. 

7048. Is the handwriting that of Frazer ? — I 
do not know. 

7049. Do you see these figures going the whole 
way are they not yours ? — They are. 

7050. See the observations after the name, 40 
and 41 ?■ — Here ( pointing to paper) ; I do. 

7051. Is this in your handwriting ? — No. 

7052. Whose name is it? — I do not know. 

7053. Did you keep the list? — No.' 

7054. Did you put the numbers?— I cannot 
tell you at present. 

/ 055. ^Look at this. No. 41, “ Execution against 
turn for 70 Z., but if expenses paid, try to come.” 
Whose handwriting is that ? — It is not mine. 
tu- "^kat is the meaning of the figures ? — 
This I cannot tell you at present, but it is very 
I shall be able to do so. 

<057. Then, No. 40, “ Wants expenses and 
cab to meet him at the train.” In whose hand- 
writing ? — It is not in my handwriting. 

.”58. Can you form a belief? — I cannot form 
a belief whose it is. 

'059. Mr. Justice Keogh.) Are your figures 
ih>on it? Yes, the figures upon the margin along 
the side of the paper are mine. 

7060. Mr .Heron.] These lists at the head of each 
sneet of paper, as “ require expenses,” or require 
expenses, &c. ; you have left off the numbers ; 

3 fi 6S v are ncrt consecutive numbers, they are 

> 17, 13, 19, 20, upon this page. Do these 
Spares in your handwriting refer to any book ? — 
1 would say not, unless it would be that of 
I cannot at present tell. 

o "• Do you not know that the numbers 41, 

■’ 5*° not refer to it ?— I cannot at present tell 

to what they refer. 

i: 0 . P® 2 ' Whose business was it to write out that 

on Frazer or Mortimer. 

*9. x 



7063. The handwriting is different ? — I would 
not know the handwriting ; it appears to be all 
in the same ; I cannot tell whose it is. 

/064. Are these the lists that went backward 
and forward between No. 48 and No.24 ?— I never 
saw that sheet since I put the figures upon it, and 
what was done with it I cannot tell ; I fancied 
that my own lists had passed, for I missed them 
in the box. 

7065. Then your own sheets passed between 
the places ?— Where they went to I do not know. 

7066. Did they not go to J. Wilson Johnstone ? 
— My suspicion is they did, but I do not know 
anything about it. 

7067. In whose handwriting are these words : 

the Rev. Mr. ?— This appears to be the 

same, but I do not know. 

7068. Was it the business of Frazer or Mor- 
timer to make out these lists ? 

7069. Mr. Justice Keogh.] He has already 
stated that it was. (To the Witness.) I want to 
call your attention to the evidence you gave on a 
previous day ; you were asked, “ What did you 
do with the letters”? you replied, “I do not 
know what became of the letters.” “ What did 
you do with the letters ” ? you answered, “ I put 
them into a box in a room, and left them there.” 
“ Did you desire that box to be sent to your 
office ” ? “ No, I do not recollect having done so.” 
“Is that all you will say before the court”? 
“ That is all.” Then the examination proceeds ; 
you are asked, “ Where is your office ” ? you 
state in reply, “ My office is in No. 3 Palace- 
street.” “ Did .you see that box there since, on 
your oath ” ? “I did.” “ That is the box in which 
you left the letters ” ? “ Yes.” “ Where is that 
box”? “I cannot telL” “When did you see 
it ” ? “ Not for some time.” You are asked, “ How 
long”? you answered, “ I cannot say exactly.” 
Then comes the question, “Did you give any 
directions about that box”? and you answer, 
“ No ; ” you recollect having been put that 
question ? — I recollect that. 

7070. And you answered distinctly, “ No.” — 
Well, in that I was quite wrong. 

7071. The examination goes on , " What sort of 
a box was it ”? “A small tin box.” — Yes, I think 
I said it was about half the size of a box that was 
on the table at the time. 

7072. But you 6aid distinctly that you gave 
no directions about the box ? — I did. 

7073. You are asked, “ Where are the 
letters”? and you swear, “I do not know.” 
“ Who has access to your office, to steal the box 
with the election papers in it”? and your an- 
swer is, “ I cannot tell.” You are asked, “ Was 
the tin box with the election papers taken from 
your office against your will ” ? you reply, “ I 
should say not ; I do not know who took it.” Is 
that the box ( pointing to the box on the table) as 
to which yon swear you did not know who took 
it ? — It is ; I did not know who took it. I gave 
directions about its being taken away, but I did 
not see it taken, and I could not tell who took it. 

7074. Do you know Francis Robinson ? — Ido, 
but I was not in court when he was examined. 

7075. If he swore that you gave him the box, 
and retained the key, would he swear falsely ? — 
No, perfectly true. 

7076. Then you persist in saying that you do 
not know who took it?— No; because I do not 
know whether he took it, or directed some per- 
son else to take it ; I gave it to him. 

7077. And 
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7077. And lie took it? — I do not know whether 
he took it away or not. 

7078. Did you not give it to him? — I showed 
him the box ; but whether he took it away or not 
I cannot say. 

7079. Then that is what you meant by saying 
that you did not know who took it ? — It was. 

7080. You are asked, “ Could it have been 
taken without your consent”? and you say, “ It 
might have been.” Is that possible to be true, 
you having requested him to take it ?— A person 
might get into my office, and take it without my 
knowing anything about it. 

7081. You cannot tell whether it was taken 
with or without your consent ? — I cannot tell. 

7082. You were asked as to whether you 
knew what had become of the box, and you re- 
plied that you expressed a wish some time ago 
that it should be taken away, and you swear 
dis tinctly you expressed it to Mr. Bond, and not 
to any other person ; had you the key in your 
possession when giving the evidence here upon 
the last day ? — I had. 

7083. Was it in your pocket? — No; I had it 
in my office. 

7084. And did you consider you were telling 
the truth when, knowing you had that key in 
your possession, you made that statement? — 
"With respect to giving that box away ? 

7085. With respect to what became of that 
box ? — I did not know what became of it, except 
it was taken from my office. I was not aware 
whether it was in No. 3 Palace-street, or not, or 
whether it might have been carried away to the 
residence of any other person. 

7086. Why did you not go to the place next 
day to examine where the box was ? — The next 
day I asked Mr. Bond what had become of the 
box, and he did not tell me. 

7087. (To Mr. McDonogh, Q.c.) You have 
told Mr. Heron that your figures are upon each 
of these pages ? — So far as I see, they are my 
figures. I want your memory to assist me in 
this point. 

7087 s . Did you ever authorise this {showing 
document) paper to be handed over to Mr. Fitz- 

erald, the attorney ? — Certainly not ; I did not 

now where that paper was. 

7088. Did you know how it got into his pos- 
session? — No ; and but that my figures are upon 
it, I would be inclined to say I had never seen it 
before. 



7089. Looking at the figures and names i* 
your memory re -called in any way, or re-touched, 
as to what the document was ? — I would sav it 
was for the purpose of communicating with per- 
sons resident in different places, inquiring after 
their names so as to see that they voted. 

7090. Look to the handwriting ; try if vou 
can recognise the handwriting of Mortimer or 
Frazer ? — I would not know the handwriting of % 
either gentleman. 

Mr. McDonogh, Q.C.] We propose now 
my Lord, to open the box and see what is in 
it. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] If you like, you may. 

( Witness here opened the box). 

7091. Show the blank papers you refer to?— 

( Papers produced.) 

7092. Are these they ? — They are. 

7093. Show the telegrams connected with the 
county Dublin election ? — Here they are [papers 
in blue covers produced). 

7094. What are these documents that remain? 
— These are all connected with the city of Dublin 
election ; all that I got from Dame-street. 

7095. Do you see the name Thomas J. Cran- 
field, Enniscorthy, on the paper? — That is in my 
handwriting. 

7096. What is the meaning of these red and 
blue marks ? — You have brought the matter to 
my recollection. Circulars were sent out to 
each of these gentlemen, and according as the 
names appeared, a circular was marked for one, 
then another, and, as well as I recollect, Morti- 
mer kept a book in which the names v r ere checked 
off. 

7097. Which circular was signed by Sutton, 
which by John Wilson Johnstone? — Neither of 
them was signed by John Wilson Johnstone ; not 
from 47 Dame-street ; no circular was signed by 
him. 

7098. Did you hear or know of one going?— 
No, I did not hear or know of it. 

7099. Do you mean to say that document 
refers only to the circular sent by Mr. Sutton? 
— I do swear that. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.) I wish to know 
whether this box is the same as that to 
which Mr. Mortimer referred; recall him; 
he is here. 



Rodolphus Mortimer came on the Table. 



R. Mortimer. 7100. Mr. Justice Keogh.) Do you recollect 

in your evidence, so clearly and so frankly given, 

speak of a box that had mysteriously disappeared ; 
these were the words you used: “Is that the 
box ” ? — No, it is not. 

7101. It was another box ? — Another box. 



7102. Of which you have the key still.''— I 
have. 



Mr. McDonogh, Q.C.] I now 
Fitzgerald to come upon the table. 



ask Mr* 



Mr. D. Fitzgerald, sworn. 



Mr. D. 

Fitzgerald. 



7103. You are Solicitor for the petitioner? — 
Yes. ( Documents handed to Witness .) 

7104. You produced that paper to-day? — 
Yes. 

7105. Where did you get it? — I got it in 
Capel-street yesterday evening. 

7106. From whom? — From Frazer. 

7107. He who was the clerk of J. W. John- 
stone ? — Yes. 



7108. How much did you pay him ?— Nothing. 

7109. Have you given him any money ?— 

7110. Any promise?— -None. 

7111. Did you know it was a document tm 

had been kept in the Conservative rooms-- 
Yes t, 

jiis. And yon lmew that belonged to #* 
gentleman conducting the election for t e 
servatives? — Yes. £ n( j 
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7113. And you thought it right to procure that 
paper from one of the persons employed in that 
office? — Yes. 

7114. Let me ask you did you meet Frazer, 
and did he ask him for it? — Pie came tome about 
three weeks ago. Pie wrote me a letter in the 
name of Thompson, seeking an interview with 
me in my own house upon that evening. He 

*# showed me that document yesterday ; he gave it 
to me in Capel-street as I was walking^ from the 
Court, having told me that he would. 

7115. Have you the letter which the clerk 
wrote to you in the name of Thompson ? — I have 
it in my office ; two or three letters. 

7116. Did you know him to be Frazer? — No. 

7117. Did he say he was the clerk that gave 
information ? — He came for the purpose of giving 
information in support of the petition. 

7118. Did you know him? — I did not know 



him till the night he was called in Court ; a gen- 
tleman told me he was in the gallery. 

_ 7119, Did you ask him for the document? — I 
did not ask him to give the document, because he 
said when he came back next evening lie would 
bring more important documents. 

7120. Did you promise him anything ? — I did 
not. 

7121. Did he express any expectation of 
getting payment? — In his first letter he said he 
expected to be paid ; he asked for an interview. 
I wrote back replying that he could see me next 
evening at eight o’clock, and he called that 
evening, 

Mr. Bond was then called to give evidence, but 

Mr, Justice Keogh said that it was not 
necessary to examine him, as the evidence 
was consistent, so far as consistency went. 



Mr. J, S, Goodman, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Purcell. 



7122. You are the Secretary of the Conservar 
five Registration Society ? — One of the honorary 
secretaries, 

7123. How long have you been connected with 
the society in that capacity ? — In that capacity 
somewhat over two years. 

7124. You conducted the Parliamentary revi- 
sion in Dublin ? — I had the principal management 
of it, 

7125. The offices of the society are in No, 3 
Dame street? — Yes. 

7126. And I believe Mr. Hodgson is your 
assistant secretary ? — Yes. 

7127. Was Sir Arthur Guinness a subscriber 
to the fund ? — Yes. 

7128. To whom were those subscriptions paid, 
by whom received ? — By me. 

7129. How much altogether did you receive 
from Sir Arthur Guinness as his subscription 
towards that object? — I received altogether 
during the present year 3,850 1., for the purposes 
of the revision, 

7130. In what way was that payment made? — 
I received 150 1. in the early part of the year. 

7131. About what time? — February, I re- 
ceived a sum of 100 Z„ 600 l, 1,000 L, 2,000 l. 

7132. Were those payments made to you per- 
sonally? — Yes. 

7133. By whom? — All, except one, by Sir 
Arthur Guinness himself, 

7134. Who gave the other ? — The other was 
from the hand of his brother. 

_ 7135. When you received those monies from 
time to time, what did you do upon receipt ? — 
They were lodged. 

7136. To whose credit ? — To mine, 

7137. At your own bank? — Yes; Guinness 
and Mahon. 

7138. Besides the sum contributed by. Sir A. 
Guinness there were other funds, I believe ? — 
Yes; there are a good many subscribers who con- 
tributed small amounts ; these were received by a 
coll ector. 

^"7139. But, in addition to what you mention 
about Sir Arthur Guinness, you received another 
sum of 100 l. ? — Not from .Sir Arthur Guinness. 

7140. Was that also lodged to the same ac- 
count? — Yes. 

7141. Were the monies subscribed by Sir 
Arthur Guinness and his brother subscribed bond 

29. 



fide for the purpose, the exclusive purpose of the 
revision ? — Certainly. 

7142. Were those monies paid by you, with 
the exception of the blanks which you hold, to 
the credit of the society ? — Yes. 

7143. But out of that fund did you pay the 
revision of the last election ? — Yes. 

7144. How much was expended for that 
purpose ? — 2,800 1. odd. 

7145. W ithin what period was that expenditure 
made ? — Made from time to time, commencing at 
the revision and ending after it had closed. 

7146. Do you recollect when the last expendi- 
ture was made ? — I do not. 

7147. About what time ? 

7148. Mr. Justice Keogh.] I have allowed you 
to go into this matter just so far, but I am afraid it 
would tax our time too much were you to go 
into all the intricacies of this revision and expen- 
diture : how much were subscribed by all the 
rest of the world to the revision ? — I have men- 
tioned a sum of 100Z. ; in all about 400 1. or 
520 1. 

7149. Mr. Purcell .] Did you apply any portion 
of the fund subscribed to any other purpose but 
that of the revision ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] If you want to know 
my state of feeling on the subject, I am 
quite sure the money did not find its 
way into any other quarter. Having 
left the pocket of Sir Arthur Guinness, the 
money was not diverted from its original 
intention. 

Mr. Purcell .] There was a charge made. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It would be hard to 
convince me of that 

Mr. Purcell.] I understand. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I am quite sure the 
entlemen who got the money kept it, and 
id not apply it to any other purpose of Sir 
A. Guinness. 

7150. Mr. Purcell.] Have you acted as agent 
for Sir Arthur Guinness ? — Not exactly as agent; 
but I gave all the assistance in my power from 
the position I hold as honorary secretary. 

7151. — The last revision was a laborious one ? 

y es 

x 2 ' 7152. After 



Mr. D. 

Fitzgerald. 

30 January- 

1869. 
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7152. After it was completed, and the work in 7175. And that was not in your departm 

Court was completed, did yon still find any work — I know they were tendered. 1 entr 

for your assistants to do? — Of course I was 7176. Who did it? — Somebody in my offie 

bound to submit to the society the work that had 7177. Paid for voters V — 'Yes. ^ e ' 

been done to show whether and in what manner 7178. How much ? — I do not know how much 
the relative position of the wards had changed, but all were refused. ; 

and I directed a large portion of the staff to be 7179. Do you know the name of the man wh 
retained; I directed one for each ward, say tendered them ? — I do not. 

twenty. 7180. But that was the money of the assoeia- v 

7153. Were any of them employed by you, or tion? — Yep. 

their services given while so employed for any 7181. What was the name of the clerk who=e 
but election purposes ? — No. business it was to tender the taxes? I do not 

7154. Did you carry on a portion of the re- know, but I directed the tender to be made, 
vision work at 47 Dame-street 1 — No, I was 7182. Was there not a list of non-taxpayer* 
obliged to go to Sessions after that (the revision); made out ? — The books are always searched. 

I had other business to attend to, and I do not 7183. Did you not find out by the list that 
know what was done. numbers had not paid their taxes? — Yes. 

7155. Had you any authority to appoint can- 7184. Do you not know that 1,500 Z. were 

vassers? — Certainly not. tendered? — I would say considerably under 30/. 

7156. — U pon behalf of Guinness and Plunket? or 40/. 

— No. 7185. Was a list kept? — 1,500/. was not ten- 

7157. Have you any knowledge whatever, or dered ; 20/ would be the outside. 

had you until it appeared here, in the course of 7186. You know Mr. Robinson, of the loan- 
the petition matter, of any proceedings at 76 office? — I saw him upon two occasions before, to 
Capel-street? — A few days before I had heard my knowledge, when he came and got the letter; 
about it, but I have no knowledge of what took I had not seen him before — I had never seen 
place there before. him before. 

7158. You know Poster ? — Yes. 7187. He said he got the letter upon the 

7159. How long? — A few years. second occasion ? — That is so. 

7160. Do you know of any connexion that 7188. You had never seen him before? — Ihad; 

Poster had, or may have had, with 76 Capel- he got tire letter on the second occasion, 
street ?— None whatever. 7189. Tell his Lordship the conversation that 

7161. Was any portion of the fund in your took place between you? — As far as I can re- 

hand given to Foster or received by him for member he came with an introduction from Hr. 
you? — No. Purcell, Mr. Theobald Purcell; he said he knew 

7162. Had you any authority to give money him. 

to any voter, or to hold out any inducement to 7190. Had Mr. Purcell been a member of the 
bring him up to vote ? — Certainly not. Conservative Registration Society ? — Yes. 

7163. Have you any knowledge of any case of 7191. And was counsel to it? — He was not 

the kind? — No. counsel that I knew of. 

7164. Do you recollect any box being sent to 7192. The introduction was in writing ?— Yes. 

No. 3 Dame-street? — I do not, except that it was 7193. What became of it? — I have not the 

mentioned the box was to leave and go to No. 3 slightest idea. 

Dame-street, and I asked Williamson or some one 7194. You recommended him as a handy man? 
whether they had made arrangements that the — No. 

assistant-secretary should take them over, and I 7195. What became of it? — Perhaps I have it. 
was told “ Yes.” 7196. Did he come to you at 3 Dame-street? 

7165. Did you see any box broken open at — I think he came to my private office ; it was 

No. 3 Dame-street? — I did not. written to me, and brought to my office by 

7166. Or any papers? — I was away at the Robinson. 

time. 7197. What was on it, according to your re- 

7167 (A document handed to Witness). Did collection? — It was simply saying he had been 
you ever see a document like that? — Not to my badly treated by the opposite side, and was 
knowledge. , anxious to vote and do all he could for us ; that, 

7168. Were you aware as to arrangements I think, was the whole thing. 

having been made to bring home out-voters ? — 7198. Did Robinson speak to you on the oc- 

No. casion of the first interview about the freemen? 

. — No, nor upon any occasion. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron, Q.C. 7199. Are you certain ? — Positive he did not; 

7169. I believe that the address of Mr. Guin- I did not intend him to be paid. 

ness was issued in July or August? — Yes. 7200. Did you intend him to go to every 

7170. Immediately after that the subscriptions ward ? — Yes. „ 

began to come in? — About that time. 7201. And he had authority to canvass.— ue 

7171. You were at the head of the department had no authority to canvass from me, as far as 

in conducting the affairs of the election ? — I had understand the meaning of “ authority to can- 
control. vass.” 



7172. You had the money, and appointed 
different people under you ? — I had the appoint- 
ment of persons. 

7173. Of the 3,850 /., how much was spent in 
the payment of rates and taxes? — Not a shilling, 
to my knowledge. 

7174. Do you mean to say that they were not 
being paid ? — I do not. 



7202. You know Campbell? — Yea. ^-e 

7203. He was employed in the Registraffim 

Society? — Yes, for years. , 

7204. Was it not Campbell who tendered tne 
taxes to the collector-general ?— I dare say it 
was, but I cannot say whether it was he 0 
Cooper ; I dare say it was. 

7205. Do you swear that Robinson never 
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•enticned about the freemen? — No, as far as I 7231. And this document is without date ?— M r.J.S. 

"member ; if he had mentioned about the free- Yes, and without names too. _ Goodman. 

r j WO uld not have given that letter; the 7232. What I wanted was the list of the - 

freeman’s list is a separate thing from the wards names? — I directed them to have the I 0 U’s 
ltovether. themselves in court. 

31 7206. Do you know George A. Young ? — I 7233. Have you a list of the names when the 

know an old gentleman of the name of Young. I 0 U’s were paid ? - 1 have not. 

7207. He is a clerk in the Registry of Deeds 7234. How do you fix the date ? — That is the 

^Office ?— I do not think I know him. last entry in the book ; that is the last page that 

7208. In the list of the Inns Quay^Ward the is written on in the book. 

names of Samuel Faulkner, G. E. Williams, and 7235. Does that represent all the expenditure ? 

George A. Young appear? — I know the appear- — No; it does not. 

ance *of Williams, but I cannot say I know him 7236. What is that book ? — This is the book ; 
personally ; I cannot say that I know Young. the expenses of clerks, the expenses of car-hire, 

7209. Do you know Henry Foster? — Yes. the expenses, I see, of furniture and all those 



George A. Young appear ? — I know the appear- 
ance “of Williams, but I cannot say I know him 
personally ; I cannot say that I know Young. 
7209. Do you know Henry Foster? — Yes. 



'210. Did you ever give Mr. Henry Foster small things which were paid through Mr. Hodg- 



any money ? — No. 



son, are entered in this book ; but independently 



7211. Did you ever give any money to any of that, I paid several sums myself. 

person for him ? — No. _ 7237. Did you keep a book yourself? — No ; I 

7212. Do you know Mr. J ohn Judkins Butler ? paid them by cheques. 

_X do, well. 7238. Does that represent what Mr. Hodgson 

7213. Did you give or lend him any money ? paid ? — That represents what Mr. Hodgson paid. 

— I do not think 1 did ; I think he asked me one 7239. Now, give the explanation about the 
day for a pound. I O U’s ? — The explanation about the I O U’s 

7214. I am not speaking of that at all ? Ex- was (-his . m y business commenced immediately 

cept a pound, I did not ever give or lend Mr. after I had been occupied with the revision 
John Judkins Butler any money. about the 10th of October. All the hands were 

7215. Did any one give Mr. Butler any money away from the office after the 6th, and before 
to your knowledge? — Nobody gave him any that day, and 1 directed that the work of 
money for any purpose connected with this elec- ticking them off should be done in a shorter time 
tion, nor anything of the sort, that I know of. than usual, and I directed that at least one man 

7216. Did anybody give him any money at all should be kept for each ward. Among those 

in your presence about this time ? — No. men kept on, there were a good many voters, and 

7217. Did Mr. Bradburn give him any money ? it being spoken of that voters should not be 

—I never saw Mr. Bradburn give Mr. Butler a paid for services at the election, Mr. Hodgson 
shillin g. thought it better to pay them for bond fide work 

7218. Did you pay weekly the men employed for two weeks, and take their I O U ; I said that 

on the staff in Dame-street ? — I myself did not. he had done perfectly right, and I would adopt 

7219. Who was the paymaster? — Mr. that payment and enter it in the book as a pay- 

Hodgson. ment. 

7220. He is in court?— He is, or he was. 7240. Were the men who were now electors 

7221. Do you remember, before the gratuitous and were employed in 48 Dame-street, paid in 

declarations were signed, the payments in 3 Dame- 47 Dame-street ? — I do not know ; I suppose they 
street, when voters were paid in 3 Dame-street were; I understood that some ox those men had 
and I O U’s taken from them?— I heard of it been so kept on at work at 47 Dame-street 
since; I did not hear of it at the time. during that fortnight; and there is a question 

7222. Who took the I O U’s from them?— whether revision work is 

Mr Hodgson and I believe that that raised the point m Mi. 

7223. How many?— They are entered in a ^ 0 ^g S0n ’l,? 1 ' nc1- . , . TftF 

list that I got him to give me. 7241. comprised in the were 

7224. Have you the list ?— He has it, I think, working at 48 Dame-street ?— borne of them. 

He put into my hands I O U’s, exactly as the 7242. And paid for two weeks ?— They were 
transaction stood, and I adopted it, and gave paid for two weeks. ,, TT 

Mr. Hodgson credit for it. 7243. When did you last see Mr. Henry 

7225. That is credit for the invention f-Not Voster ?-W ell, I do not remember ; it is a eon- 

creditfor the invention, but credit for- the “mount yTu'seen him since the election? 



7226. Mr. Justice Keogh^] "When were those 1 inch j did. 



payments made ? — The payments were made as 
well as I remember, on the 17th and 24th of Oc- 



7245. When first did you get information about 
the hole-in-the-wall business, in Capel-street? — 



tober ; the I O U’s entered amount to the sum I should say perhaps two days before this inquiry 
of 38 1. 15 s. 10 d. commenced, and a good while too after being 



7227. Mr. Heron.'] To amount forward engaged in the defence of Sir Arthur Guinness. 
825 l. 2s. 2d. i paid clerks, 674 1. 9s Id.; 7246. Have you heard it was alleged by the 
I O U, 38 l. 15 s. 10 d” ?— Yes. men that they had been paid 5 l. there ?— I did ; 

V-7228. Not I O U’s at all?— That is a mistake, 7247. And that Mr. Foster was mixed up^ in 



jNoti U Us at aur — xnat is amisuute, r, ™ . . „„„„ t 

lecause that is the amount There are several at?-I did not hear Mr. Fosters name until I 



I 6 U’s in it~ ~ heard of his being mixed up. 

7229. Those seem to be without date {showing 7248. And Campbell’s name ?— I heard Camp- 

some papers to the Witness ) ? — There are receipts hell s name before. . . . 

for every .Hh. here. . 7249. How long before this trial ? 

7230. It is books without date? — Books with- McDonoqh objected to tt 

out date. 

29. x 3 



Mr. McDonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Heron said that the Witness was not 
an attorney in the case. 

Witness .] I am not the attorney on the record, 
but I am acting with Mr. Sutton. 

7250. Do you claim any privilege ? — I do not ; 
but I do not think it would be fair to ask me 
those questions. 

7251. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Are you acting as 
the agent of Sir Arthur Guinness? — I am assist- 
ing Sir Arthur Guinness’s agent. 

7252. Are you acting as the agent of Sir 
Arthur Guinness? — Along with Mr. Sutton, and 
Mr. Williamson, and Mr. White, in defence of 
this petition. 

Mr. Justice Keogh remarked that any- 
thing that the witness might have heard, for 
the purpose of maintaining the case of his 
client, was privileged. 

7253. Mr. Heron (to the Witness).] You say 
you saw Mr. Henry Foster after the election ? — 
I think so. 

7254. Did you see him before the election? — 
Both before and after the election. 

7255. Did you know him to be acting in Inns 
Quay Ward ? — I did not. 

7256. Do you mean to say you did not know 
him to be acting in the election at all ? — No. 

7257. Were you on the previous election of 
Sir Arthur Guinness, when he was unopposed ? 
—No, I was not. 

7258. Did you know Mr. Henry Foster then, 
at the time of the previous election ? — Of course 
I did. 

7259. Did you know him at the election of 
1865 ? — I think I did. 

7260. Did you not know on each of these occa- 
sions that he was acting for the Conservative 
side ? — I did not. 

7261. Are you a member of the Amicable 
Club, with him ? — I am. 

7262. And is Mr. Bradburn a member?— 
He is. 

7263. And is Mr. Falconer a member? — Not 
that I know of ; I think not. 

7264. Is Mr. Davenport Crosthwaite a member 
also of that club ? — He is. 

7265. Is Mr. J ohn Bi-adburn ? — I do not know 
anybody of the name of John Bradburn. 

7266. Where does the Amicable Club meet? 
— At the “ Gresham” hotel, in Sackville-street. 

7267. It is a dining club, is it not? — It is. 

7268. Are you also an alderman of Skinner’s- 
alley ? — I am an alderman. 

7269. And Mr. Henry Foster is an alderman ? 
— He is. 

7270. And Mr. Bradburn is an alderman? — I 
cannot say that he is. 

7271. When did you last see Mr. Davenport 
Crosthwaite? — Well, I cannot really say I see 
h im particularly often. 

7272. When was the last meeting of tire Ami- 
cable Club ? — I think it was in December. 

7273. At that meeting were all these gentle- 
men I have mentioned there? — I recollect Mr. 
Crosthwaite was ; I do not know about the others 
whom you have mentioned. 

7274. Was Mr. Foster ? — I do not know. 

7275. At the last meeting of the aldermen, 
were all these people there ? — I was not at the 
last meeting of the aldermen. 

7276. When was the last meeting? — In 
January. 



5278. And Mr. Samuel Tudor Bradburn ''-I 
alley 01 16 ^ “ al<lerman °f Skinners’ 

7279. Have you been in Mr. Davenrxin 
Crosthwaite 3 house ? — N ever. ^° rt 

house?— ?°vaJ° U bem ™ Mr - Henry Poster’s' 

7281. When were you last there?— I do not 
exactly recollect. 

7282. Have you been there since the election'- 
— 1 cio not think I was. 

7283. Is Mr. Foster married or single?— I d 0 
not know; I believe him to be single, in fact I 
think he is. 



7284. Were you ever in 76 Capel-street?— I 
was in 76 Capel-street. 

. 7285. Before the election and since the elec- 
tion ? — Never, to my knowledge, before the elec- 
tion ; I was in it since the election. 



7286. Did you see the little hole in the door? 
— No, I did not, but I saw the door. 

7287. And when you saw it it was a perfect 
door ? — It was. 

7288. And the door was going to be produced 
here, was not it? — I do not know what you 
mean. 



7289. The door was going to he produced in 
court as a perfect door, was it not ? — I do not 
understand that question, really. 

7290. Was not the door goiug to be taken off 
the hinges and brought before the court as a 
perfect door ? — By whose advice ? 

7291. Yours. — Certainly not. 

7292. You say you went into 76 Capel-street 
after the election ; how soon was it after the elec- 
tion ? — It was within the last few days. 

7293. You have known Mr. Forrest a long 
time? — No, I do not think I knew him at all 
until the last few days. 

7294. You were never in 76 Capel-street until 
within the last few days ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

7295. Do you know Thomas Williams?— I 
do not think I do ; I know the gentleman 
standing there that I have seen from the Re- 
gister of Deeds Office, but more than that I do 
not know. 



Re-examined by Mr. Purcell. 

7296. Were the I 0 U’s given for wages for 
work done for the revision? — Certainly, bona 
Jide work done, and very well earned. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated that Mr. O’Con- 
nell, the Chief Registrar of Deeds, had a 
communication to make to the court wita 
reference to Mr. Henry Foster. 

Mr. McDonogli demurred. 

Mr. Heron applied that Mr. O’Connell 
might he examined. 

After some discussion Mr. McDonogh ac- 
quiesced. 
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Morgan O’Connell, Esq., sworn. 



-597. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] A gentleman of 
the name of Henry Foster has been mentioned 
in this inquiry, who is stated to be a clerk in your 
office ; do you know anything as to his present 
abode, or where that gentleman at present is ? — 
w nothing more than from the date of a letter 
which has just reached another clerk ip my office 
from liim, asking to get his salary from me during 
his absence ; the salaries are payable this day. 

7298. Are you acquainted with Mr. Foster’s 
handwriting?— I am not, but Mr. Matson is. 

7299- Do you produce that letter now? — I do 
(producing a letter ). 

7300. Has it come m due course of post?— it 
was dropped in the letter-box of the office, I 



understand, by Mr. Foster’s sister, directed to M. 
Mr. McCartney, who is a clerk in my depart- O' Connell, 
ment, and he handed it to Mr. Hay, second Dsq. 
Assistant Secretary at the office. ‘ 

7301. Does that communication enable you 30 'l^ ary 
to say where Mr. Foster is? — Well, he dates 

from Torquay ; it bears no post-mark ; it came 
by the post to his sister. 

7302. That is the communication? — That is 
the communication. 

7303. Is Mr. Foster absent by your pennission 
from his office r — He is on sick certificate. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



John Matson, Esq., recalled ; and further Examined. 



7304. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Are youacquainted 
with Mr. Foster’s handwriting ? — I am. 

7305. That letter states that he is at T or quay ? 
—That letter states that he is at Torquay, I pre- 
sume in England ; there was no post-mark on 
the letter ; the envelope was addressed to one of 
the junior clerks in the office. 

7306. When was this letter put into the box ? 

—This letter was brought down to the court not 
10 minutes ago. . 

7307. When was it received ?— It was received 
in the registry-office about a quarter of an hour 



since ; Mr. Foster’s sister was seen dropping it 
into the letter-box, and one of the gentlemen 
communicated that fact. When the letter was 
opened, the clerk who got it communicated the 
contents to the assistant registrar, and he di- 
rected it to be brought into the court for your 
Lordship’s information. 

Mr. Justice Keogh remarked that the 
letter and envelope were not in the same 
handwriting. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



J. Matson, 
Esq. 



David Fitzgerald, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



7308. Was the first letter which you received 
from Mr. F raser on the 29th of December ? — Yes. 

7309. Had you written tohimbeforethat? — No. 

7310. " Strictly private and confidential; 29th 
December 1868; Ke-petition; Sir, the writer 

Mr. Hemphill objected that this was going 
into a collateral issue; and that this Was a 
privileged communication. 

Mr. McDonogh urged that the communi- 
cation was not privileged. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that it was too 
late to claim the privilege, as the letter had 
been already handed over. 

7311. Mr. McDonogh ,] “ The writer could 
give most valuable information, facts and names 
of witnesses to summon ; but will not be a wit- 
ness himself. The information will be supplied 
to you in writing, upon your writing a guarantee 
to pay a certain sum upon the information which 
will be given, or part thereof turning out correct 
on the hearing of the petition (the payment to be 
in proportion). If you think this worth notice, a 
line addressed, Mr. Thompson, General Post- 
office, Dublin (to be called for), will receive at- 

’Gtention from me.” Did you not write him two 
letters ?— Yes. 

7312. Those are the copies of them?— -Yes. 

7313. This was the first. “ Re-petition, 1st 
January, 1869 ; Sir, in reply to yours of the 29th 

29. 



December, I have been out of town until y ester- D. 

day ; I shall be glad to see you, upon the under- Fitzgerald , 
standiug mentioned in your letter. An affair of Esq. 

this nature cannot be arranged in corre- 

spondence.” I quite agree with you there. The 
next letter is as follows: — “6th January, 

1869. Sir, In reply to your note dated 5th, but 
received this evening, as you prefer it; please 
call at my residence to-morrow evening at eight 
o’clock. Yours obediently, David Fitzgerald.” 

In this other letter of the 5 th of January, he 
says, “ I have just received both your letters.” 

How could he, on the 5th of .January, have re- 
ceived yours of the 6th ? Must there not have 
been another letter ?- There was another letter, 
now I recollect. 

7314. Have you that other letter ?— No. 

7315. What has become of it?— -He v, rote me 

a letter, as well as I recollect, stating that he had 
missed getting this first letter of mine of the 1st, 
and there was a second letter making an ap- 
pointment. „ 

7316. You wrote that second letter?— zes. 

7317. Have you a copy of that second letter ? 

Unless it is here now, I have not ; but it was 

merely making an appointment. 

Mr. Justice Keogh remarked that it was 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s duty to receive these 
letters and to reply to them. 

jilQJSAO' 

[The Witness withdrew, 
x 4 
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F- Sutton, 
Esq. 



John M. Williamson, Esq., recalled; and further Examined by Mr. Butt 



7318. Do you ever remember going into No. 3 
Dame-street, the office of the Registration So- 
ciety, to look for any papers ? — I do. 

7319. Will you tell the Court upon what occa- 
sion you went there ? — Upon the 1st of January 
last. 

7320. When you went there did you search for 
any papers ? — I did. 

7321. Had either you or Mr. Sutton to your 
knowledge before that time asked for any papers 
from the registration office ?— We both had. 

7322. Had you got them ? — We got over some 
two or three or four boxes (I cannot exactly state 
the number )from No. 3. They were brought by Mr. 
Hodgson, the assistant secretary of the society. 

7323. Did those boxes contain all the papers 
that you wanted ? — They did not. 

7324. Did you ask for any more ? — I did. 

7325. In consequence of that you went to look 
for them yourself? — I did. 

7326. When you went there, state what room 
you went to to search for them? — I went to the 
front bedroom, the room in which I understood, 
and had been informed, that all the papers be- 
longing to the City of Dublin election of Sir 
Arthur Guinness should have been removed to. 
I found two children in the room, and I knocked 
at the door, and went in. I went on to examine, 
and I found the boxes in the room all broken 
open, and the books and papers lying strewed 
about in different parts of the room. In another 
part of the room I saw a heap of paper torn up 
which evidently appeared to be the remains of 
papers belonging to Mr. Sutton. 

7327. Do you remember a book that Mr. Mor- 
timer spoke of as having been in the box that 
mysteriously disappeared? — I found this book 
( producing the same ) among the papers, 

7328. Where did you find that book ? — I found 
that lying on the floor under a mass of papers. 

7329. Not in any boxes? — No. 

7330. And the boxes broken open? — And the 
boxes broken open. There was one box evidently 
forced open, and the padlocks had been taken off 
all the others, and they had been opened. 

7331. What did you do with the fragments of 
papers that you found upon the floor ? — On my 
own responsibility, acting on Mr. Sutton’s behalf, 

I bundled all the papers of every kind and de- 
scription that were in the room, and removed 
them to 70 Middle Abbey street. 

7332. Are they there now ? — I believe they are. 

7333. As to these fragments of torn paper ; 
have you taken any pains to ascertain what they 
are? — Yes; I have looked through them gene- 
rally, A number of them were the debris of 
the papers used at the election on Sir Arthur 
Guinness’s side. 

7334. Had Mr. Fraser access to that room ? — 

I really do not know who had access to the room. 



7336. Did you at any time discover tlu , 
of these election papers we la any other pla«' 
— I did not ; I heard afterwards, p e ‘ 

7336. You cannot say wliat'you heard- 

you make inquiries to ascertain whether ’it. 
were in any other place or not?— I did not 3 
mentionecVthe fact to those that ouo-ht to ' 
made the inquiries. ° e 

7337. You recollect the bit of paper we had 
some discussion about yesterday 7 — You may re 
member that yesterday his Lordship asked fnr‘ 
some information as to that paper ; Mr Hewitt 
has had the custody of that paper since; I have 
since looked among all the papers that were sent 
to the printer, and if your Lordship will test that 
piece of paper {producing a paper), you will find 
that that will correspond with the other and I 
think it will speak for itself. The man Ho-mrtv 
whose information was taken down after lie had 
finished that statement, gave information as to 
other matters which had connection with Mr. 
Plunket’s petition, and not the case •which is 
now before your Lordship. It is now quite 
evident to my mind, that in making up the 
briefs in order to identify the evidence for the 
two petitions, we cut off that portion, and that 
the one part referred to Mr. Plunket’s petition, 
and the other part to Sir Arthur Guinness’s 
petition. Y ou will find that it relates to the same 
man, Hogarty, and that Hogarty gave informa- 
tion as to such and such a person. 

7338. Mr. Justice Keogh.) It appears to fit 
exactly ? — It does, no doubt. 

7339. Mr. Butt.) Did you get the first portion 
of that evidence printed in a brief? — We did. 

7340. In what brief? — In the brief of the 
present petition. 

7341. In the second case have you briefed it 
at all? — We have that also in Mr. Plunket’s 
petition. 

7342. In the brief in the petition of which Mr. 
Plunket is the petitioner and Mr. Pim the re- 
spondent ? — Yes, we have, with the addition of 
the bit fastened on with gum. 

7343. Mr. Justice Keogh.) The bit fastened 
on with gum does not belong to the sheet at all? 

— It does not. 

7344. The underneath portion appears to 
belong to the other sheet of paper ?— I may state 
that I received that from a printer in a parcel 
which I never opened till this morning. 

7345. If you had been able to say that you had 
seen that cut off originally I should never have 
dreamed of asking you a question about it, 
because I have known you long enough to place 
the most implicit confidence in you ?— I am 
much obliged to your Lordship. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Frederick Sutton, Esq, sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogh. 



7346. You were the conducting agent for Sir 
Arthur Guinness at the election ? — I was. 

7347. Were you the person who engaged the 
other professional gentlemen — the attorneys, Mr. 
Williamson and Mr. White ?— I was. I re- 
juested them to assist me in the conduct of the 
lection. 



7348. During that election did you give th r^ 
most peremptory instructions, that not a singly** 
shilling should be spent in bribery, and not a 
single promise made?— I did, and I said on 
several occasions that if one farthing would save 
the election it should not be given nor promised. 

7349. Mr. Goodman was also assisting you 

and 
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and Mr. Williamson ? — Mr. White and Mr. Wil- 
liamson ; Mr. Goodman was not an .agent, but as 
a friend he did come in. 

7350. And he has been now assisting in the 
defence of this petition? — He has. 

7351. As one of the attornies? — As one of our 
staff; he has been for some time assisting. 

7352. During the whole period of the nomina- 
tion before the election, or during the election on 

the polling day, did any case of an improper 
character of bribery, either by money or promise, 
came under your knowledge or not ? — Not one ; 
nor did I believe that there was any such case. 

7353. Have you any knowledge of that house, 
76 Capel-street ? — Not in the least ; not the 
most remote. 

7354. — N or any improper transaction going on 
there ? — Not the most remote ; in fact, if I had 
been asked whose house it was I would not have 
known until I heard it. Of course, on reference 
to the Directory I should have seen it, but I 
never heard one word about it. 

7355. Did you give any authority to any 
human being to expend money, or to make a 
promise for votes, or to influence a voter ? — I did 
not; but I gave express authority that none 
should be given. 

7356. You have heard the election expense 
agents examined ? — I have. 

7357. Did you place any sum of money what- 
ever in the hands of the election expense agents, 
or any other person’s hands for the purpose of 
the election? — I did not; I never expended a 
shilling on the election, nor one farthing except 
my own personal car hire, which I never charged 
to any one. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hemphill. 

7358. Do you happen to know a gentleman 
of the name of Captain Grey, of Sunnyside, 
Westport? — I do not. 

7359. Now that I mention his name, do you 
know who I mean ? — I think I saw a person out- 
side the door who told me his name was Grey, 
either yesterday or the day before ; I do not re- 
collect having seen him. 

7360. Are you aware whether Captain Grey 
voted or not at the late election for Guinness and 
Plunket ? — I am not. 

7361. Did you send any telegrams to voters 
at the late election? — Not myself, nor was I 
aware of the nature of any of the telegrams at 
all. 

7362. Would you just look at this telegram 
( handing a telegram to the Witness') ; perhaps that 
may refresh your recollection ; is your name 
Frederick Sutton ? — My name is Frederick Sut- 
ton ; this purports to come from me, but I never 
saw it before. 

7363. “Westport Station. Received the fol- 
lowing message from F. Sutton, Dublin .” 

Mr. McDonogh objected that this was 
not evidence, as the Witness had denied its 
authenticity. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that this line of 
examination was inadmissible unless it could 
be shown that the telegram was from the 
Witness. 

Witness.’] I never sent that telegram ; I 
may mention that I did not know that there 
was a Captain Grey living there at all. 



7364. Were there any telegrams sent from 
your oflice (t am net speaking now of John 
YV ilson J ohnstone’a telegrams at all) on the 16th 
of November? — I did not see them myself, but 
I may add that I understand that telegrams will 
be produced here in coui-t that did go from the 
office. 

7365. From the oflice in 47 and 48 Dame- 
street ? — Yes. 

7366. In reference to the business of the elec- 
tion? — In reference to the election; I did not 
see one of the telegrams, and I am very sorry 
that I did not. 

7367. Did you authorise anyone to send any 
telegrams ? — I did not give any authority, nor 
was I aware that they were going. 

7368. That any telgrams were going at all ? — 

I might guess in the general way of business 
that some telegrams might go, but'l had no idea 
that so many would go as did go. 

7369. Do you know Dr. Barker in Dublin? — 

I know a Dr. Barker of Hatch-street. 

7370. Did he, two or three days before the 
election, hand you a letter which he had received 
under cover to him from Caplain Grey, of 
Sunnyside, Westport? — I have not the smallest 
recollection of it. 

7371. Did any one hand you a letter in refe- 
rence to coming up to vote for Guinness and 
Plunket? — I have not the smallest recollection 
of the letter being given me ; but I may add 
that in the multiplicity of letters that come at 
election times, such a thing might happen. 

7372. That is a telegram, dated the 17th No- 
vember 1868 ( handing a paper to the Witness ); 
do you know anything about that telegram ? — T 
never heard the name of “ J. Wilson Johnstone’ 
before the election at all ; I disown everything 
of that kind. 

7373. Do you know Mr. Henry Foster ? — 
Yery little. 

7374. Did you know him ? — I do know him, 
but very little, I say. 

7375. Previous to the election? — Previous to 
the election, of course ; as a public officer ; I 
know him. 

7376. Have you been concerned in the 
Dublin election for the Guinness family ? — I was 
concerned in the election of 1865 for Sir Ben- 
jamin Guinness ; and also I was concerned for 
the election in June for Sir Arthur Guinness. 

7377. I believe that you are the law agent 
for the family ? — I am the law agent- 

7378. Are you aware that Mr. Henry Foster 
was one of the committee ? — I was not, indeed. 

7379. Was not a book kept? — That book was 
in Dame-street, but I never looked into it ; I 
admit that his name is in the book. 

7380- Do you know his appearance? — I would 
know him if I saw him. 

7381. Did you ever speak to him ? — I have 
spoken to him. 

7382. Are you an acquaintance of his? — No. 

7383. Do you know Mr. Foster? — My ac- 
quaintance with him is very slight indeed. 

7384. When did you hear last of him? — Well, 
I cannot say. 

7385. I am not speaking of what occurred in 
the progress of this trial ; but when did you hear 
last of him before this trial commenced? — I 
really could not say that I have heard of him 
for a long time, but I really could not say how 
long, because he is no acquaintance of mine ; or, 
at least, I mean that he is no acquaintance that 

Y I am 



\ Sutton, 
Esq. 

i January 
1869. 
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F. Sutton, I am in the habit of communicating with. As a 
£sq. public officer, I know him, and have seen him. 

7386. Do you know James Forrest, of Capel- 

30 January s t ree t ? — No, I never knew him before I saw him 
*86g. j iere t ] ie other day. 

7387. Did you not know that the printing 
went to him ? — I knew that some of the printing 
went to Forrest’s, and the amount of it I saw. 

7388. Was that printing connected with the 
election ? — It was printing connected with the 
election. 

7389. Are you yourself an alderman of 
Skinner’s-alley ? — I am ; I attended one meeting, 
and but one. 

7390. Where did they generally meet? — I 
dined once, and that was in the concert-rooms in 
Brunswick-street. 

7391. Do you know Mr. Davenport Cros- 
thwaite ? — If I saw him there I would not know 
him. The only time I ever dined at Skinner’s- 
alley, or rather with the aldermen, he was there ; 
that is all I know about him. 

7392. Did you see him ? — I am told that he 
was there, but I would not know him if I saw 
him. 

7393. Was not he a musical gentleman? — I 
did not hear him or his name. 

7394. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Mr. Johnstone, 
who has been examined here to day, was assist- 
ing at the committee-rooms in Dame-street? — 
He was. 

7395. In a room, I think he said, upstairs? — 
He was on the third storey, in No. 48, and I 
think Mr. White, Mr. Williamson, and myself 
had a small back room on the fourth storey in 
47 Dame-street. 

7396. Above him? — Above him. 

7397. Then you availed yourself of his ser- 
vices to assist in some matters connected with 
the election ? — He was brought in to assist. 

7398. In the general management? — In the 
general management, because I could not do 
everything myself. 

7399. You knew of his assisting, and so far 
as was necessary you gave him authority to 



assist? I knew of his assisting, and of course 
he had authority, but not to do anything that 
was not strictly correct. ° 

7400. Bid yon know those gentlemen who 
acted as clerks of his there, one of them being 
Mr. Mortimer?— Mr. Mortimer I knew, and I 
saw very constantly, because he was with me 
nearly every day ; Fraser was in the room, and 
I had heard of him there, but I would barely 
have known him. ' 1 



7401. Did you occasionally go into what we 
will call Mr. Johnstone’s room? — Yerv seldom- 
I have been in two or three times, but everv 
morning I would generally be in the committee- 
room from nine o’clock to half-past nine o’clock. 
I opened all the letters, and Mr. Foster handed 
me all the letters, and I gave him a lar<*e part of 
them. 

7402. For Mr. Johnstone ? — Well, the v were 
entered in the book. 

.7403. Were you in the habit of sending those 
letters to Mr. Johnstone? — Yes; thev° went 
down to liis room. 

7404. Was he in the habit of making reports 
to you upon any matters if he thought necessary 
to do so ? — He did not ; he never made a report 
to me at all. 



7405. Nor conversed with you upon the sub- 
ject of the election ? — I do not think he spoke 
to me of the election. 

7406. But still he had full access to you ? — He 
had full access to me, but still I am very sorry 
he did not come more frequently ; everybody in 
the house had full access to me. 

7407. Then he was aiding and assisting you at 
the time of the election? — There is no doubt that 
he was, but I must say that lie had no authority. 

7408. I assure you that if anybody told me 
that you gave him authority to do anything in the 
world of a doubtful character, I should be more 
surprised than I can express, having known yon 
for so many years. — I feel that in the conduct of 
an election it is quite necessary to be perfectly 
pure. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William J. Campbell, sworn; Examined by Mr. Butt. 



Mr. W.J. 
Campbell. 



7409. Have you been long in the employment 
of the Conservative Registration Society? — Well, 
some 10 years. 

7410. In what capacity were you employed by 
the Conservative Registration Society ? — I have 
been employed in many ways ; I have been em- 
ployed as chief clerk in the Conservative Regis- 
tration Society. 

7411. How long have you been chief clerk? — 
For 10 years. 

7412. Was that your last employment? — That 
is my last employment. 

7413. You are still in that employment? — I 
am, certainly ; I have been permanently there for 
the last 10 years. 

7414. Of course you were in that employment 
under the Conservative Registration Society at 
the time of the last Dublin election ? — Yes, I 

7415. Were you desired by any officer of the 
Conservative Registration Society to do anything 
in relation to the election ?— Quite the reverse. 

7416. Did you do anything in relation to the 
election? — Never, emphatically never. 



7417. Did you take any part at all in helping 
or assisting at the election ? — I did, certainly. 

7418. Were you preparing any books, ordoing 
anything of that kind ? — I was. 

7419. Where were you doing that? — In 47 and 
48, Dame-street. 

7420. When did you go to 47 and 48 Dame- 
street to do it ? — To the best of my recollection 
1 was transferred from 3 Dame-street to 4? 
and 48 Dame-street, on or about the 8th or 9th 
of October : it was as soon as the revision was 
over. 

7421. By whom were you so transferred?— 
Mr. Hodgson, the assistant secretary, came and 
told me to go over there. 

7422. What were you to do in 47 and 48 
Dame-street?' — My duty in 47 and 48 Dame- 
street was to make out a street list of the freem^f. 
1 had upwards of 18 or 20 clerks under me. 

7423. Was that the same land of business that 

you have been doing in the registration office?— 
For years. . 

7 424. Did you in point of fact in the registra- 
tion office, as part of your duty there in former 
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vea rs. make out the same list ? — I did always ; in 
i'aet, I succeeded a man, Mr. Keating, who died. 

7425. Did you do that for very long? — I did 
that for eight or nine years. 

7423. Was it the same work that you did in 
47 and 48 Dame-street which you had been in 
the habit of doing for the Conservative Registra- 
tion Society ? — Certainly. 

f. 7427. It was after each revision that this list 
was made out ? — Always. 

7428. And were the 20 clerks the clerks of the 
Conservative Registration Society? — Some of 
them, some of them were not ; I knew nothing 
about how they were employed if they were 
there. 

7429. Did you receive any appointment, as 
agent during the registration, from the candidates? 
— Certainly not, quite the reverse ; I have been 
at a very serious loss. 

7430. Did you apply for it? — I did not apply; 

I have been at very serious loss in consequence 
of being there, because I had other business to 
attend to. 

7431. You did not receive it? — I certainly did 
not. 

7432. Were you in any way paid for any 
services at the election distinct from the regis- 
tration ? — I was not. 

7433. I suppose you receive your salary as 
clerk to the Conservative Registration Society 
as usual ? — Yes, I do. 

7434. You have been in court during a good 
deal of this trial, and have heard the evidence ? 
— I have heard some of it, and read other portions 
of it. 

7435. Were you in Green-street or Halston- 
street on the day of the election ? — I was in 
both places. 

7436. What were you doing there? — I was 
endeavouring to see that every man who was a 
voter was brought up to his proper booth to vote, 
because there were a number of freemen, and 
consequently a number of booths. It was my 
duty, knowing those freemen, to bring those 
men, or to see that the parties who were em- 
ployed brought them up to the proper places to 
record their votes. 

7437. Did any one send you to do that on that 
day ? — No, no one sent me ; I did it of my own 
accord. 

7438. At that time did you know anything of 
what you have heard has been going on at 76 
Capel-street ? — I have heard so much that I 
cannot answer that question ; I have heard of a 
great many things, and I was really astonished 
at them. 

7439. Did you ever send any voter to 76 
Capel-street? — I never heard a word about 76 
Capel-street that day. 

7440. On the day of the election did you send 
any voter to 76, Capel-street? — On my solemn 
oath, I did not, nor was I aware that 76 Capel- 
street was in existence that day, or at least that 
such a thing was going on ; I swear that posi- 
tively. 

7441. On the day of the election had you any 
-knowledge whatever that any voter was paid at 

<6 Capel-street ? — I had not the slightest or the 
remotest idea of it. 

7442. Or that any money was paying there ? 
■“-Well, I heard that there was money paying 
there ; 1 tell you the truth. 

7443. Mr. Justice Keogh .] At 76 Capel- 
street ? — No ; hut by Pim and Corrigan. 



7444. Mr. Butt.'] Did you hear that any money 
was paying at 76 Capel-street ? — I never heard a 
word about 76 Capel-street the whole day, upon 
my solemn oath. 

7445. Did you know any one of the name of 
Molloy in Green-street that day ? — I did. 

7446. Do you know for whom Molloy was 
acting? — Well, he is Mr. Davids’ (now Alder- 
man Davids) clerk or traveller; I know that 
man was there all day ; he was Mr. Davids’ re- 
presentative. 

7447. Are you aware that it was sworn here 
that you went to a freeman and asked him what 
he would give you if you could get h im 5 1., and 
that you sent him to a person, and that you • 
brought him back part of the money? — Certainly 
not ; emphatically, no. 

7448. On your solemn oath, did anything of 
that kind occur ? — On my solemn oath, as I hope 
to approach Heaven, if it were my dying mo- 
ments it never occurred ; never. 

7449. Did you direct, by sign or gesture, any 
voter to a fair-haired man ? — Never. 

_ 7450. Did you do anything, directly or in- 
directly, by sign, or gesture, or word, to send any 
person to be paid for his vote? — Quite the reverse. 

7451. Is Molloy here? — Yes, I saw Molloy 
here; I can recollect he was there the whole 
day ; a tall man. 

7452. Did you upon that day, directly or 
indirectly, promise money to any voter or free- 
man? — Never; quite the reverse, as I told you 
before ; I can tell you this, that I told them to 
go to the deuce ; I must tell your Lordship this, 
that a great many did apply to me, and I told 
them to go to the devil or to hell, or to some 
place else, because they were annoying me. 

7453. But you never assented to any such 
application ? — No, certainly not. 

7454. And you never sent any person to get 
money ? — Neither directly nor indirectly ; I was 
not aware that there was any money going, 
except from Pim and Corrigan’s side ; I was told 
that, and there is no question about it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

7455. Are you an alderman of Skinner’s- 
alley? — I have not the honour of being an 
alderman of Skinner’s-alley. 

7456. But you were ten years chief clerk? — 
Chief clerk and inspector. 

7457. And inspector of freemen? — Certainly, 

I must tell the truth ; I am the principal man 
for the freemen ; I succeeded the man that was 
there before me in the same position. 

7458. And you know every freeman in Dub- 
lin? — Well, I do not know every man, hut I 
know a great number of them. 

7459. And yon know how much they will 
take ? — Certainly not ; I do not know anything 
about that. 

7460. That is not in your department at all ? 
— I know nothing at all about it. 

7461. Were you an inspector of freemen in 
1865 ? — I was ; I do not know what you mean ; 
I have been inspector of freemen, with an 
assistant, for many years. 

7462. Who is the assistant ? — I really cannot 
tell you. 

7463. Who is your assistant now, your head 
beadle ? — That is, assisting me in looking after 

; you must put the question properly, if 

you please. 

Y 2 7364. Who 
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7464. Who is the man, not named, but who 
you said was your assistant? — I have had a 
great number of assistants, because why ? I will 
tell your lordship ; the Conservative Registra- 
tion Society only keeps three or four permanent 
clerks ; I am certain to tell you the truth ; I 
have the charge of the freemen. 

7465. And you may appoint an assistant one 
year, and dismiss him after the revision, and ap- 
point another next year? — That is the fact. 

7466. Who is your assistant? — Who is my 
assistant when ; what do you mean ? 

7467. Who is your assistant now? — Mr. 
Cooper was my assistant. 

7468. At the last election? — At the last 
election. 

7469. What is his Christian name ?— William. 

7470. Was he at Green-street the day of the 
election ? — He was not. 

7471.. Where was he ? — On my oath, I believe 
he was in North City Ward, and was not at all 
with the Freemen. 

7472. What is your salary as chief clerk ? — 
My salary as chief clerk is about 100 1. a year. 

7473. And perquisites? — Oh, perquisites! 

what I mean is that perquisites and salary is 
about that ; but then I have a great many other 
things ; poor law and municipal matters. 

7474. For the poor law, how much? — About 
150 Z. 

7475. For municipal matters, how much? — 
It might be less or more ; suppose you stood to 
get in the Corporation, you might give me 20 1 . 
for my day. 

7476. In addition to your permanent salary; 
that is about 200 1. a year ? — I did not say my 
permanent salary was 200 Z. a year; quite the 
reverse. 

7477. What do you mean by perquisites ? — I 
mean, if you came to me, and asked me to get 
you into the town council, as Mr. David fre- 
quently did, you might give me a small sum for 
acting for you on the day of the revision and 
election, or give me 10Z. for the whole. 

7478. How much did you get from the candi- 
dates on that day ? — Not a penny. 

7479. You would not take it?— All I can tell 
you is that, on the contrary, I have been money 
out of pocket by the present candidates from the 
1st of October till the time of the election. 

7480. You are like Dogberry ; you have had 
your “losses”? — A great many losses since the 
end of the revision. 

7481. Do you mean to say that you are the 
only man in this expenditure of £13,000 by Sir 
Arthur Guinness who has lost a pound a week ? 
—I mean to say, upon my oath, that I have from 
the time I was transferred from 3 Dame Street 
up to the time of the election, and including the 
day of the election, never received one penny ; 
but, on the contrary. I am a married man ; I had 
to dine in town ; I should remain in town to dine 
there and to be back at my office ; I was there at 
seven o’clock in the morning and I had to be 
back at six o’clock coming from my dinner, and I 
say that 1 have been at a loss from the time of 
the election, regulating the election up to the 
time of the polling day. 

7482. Do you know Kirk, a freeman? — No, I do 
not. 

7483. Had you never heard his name before ? 
— I did hear his name. 

7484. Do you know Richard Butler, a free- 
man ? — I do not. 



dowdl. D ° tMW B “ lley ’ * 

7486. Do you know Thomas Walker, a fee. 

man ? — I do not. ’ ee_ 

7487. Do yon know Michael Steed, a f re , 

man? — I do not. e -‘ 

JSS* S° y0U k 1 n0w Hagarty ?-I do well. 
'489. Do you know Cathrens, a freeman?— I 






do not. 

7490. Do you know Gilligan?-I do not- I 
never heard of him before. 

. 749 V.„ I>ia you ever call at his house?— 
m my life. ~ 

7492. Did you canvass the freemen ?— I do not 
know what you mean by canvassing the free- 
men ? — You will have to ask me that question in 
another way? 

7493. Do you know' the meaning of « can- 
vassing ” ? — In what way ? 

7494. At an election?— I do; but I never 
did canvass at an election, and that is your mis- 
take. 

7495. Did you never ask a man for his vote’ 
— I do not believe I ever did. 

7496. Do you know Robert Wilson, a free- 
man ?— I do not. 

7497. Do you know John Wilson? — I do not 

7498. Will you swear that of those 10 men 
that I have named to you ? — You have not named 
10, with great respect to you. 

7499. There is Kirk, Butler, Bailey, Walker, 
Steed, Hagarty, Caterens, Gilligan, and two 
Wilsons ?— Ten. 

7500. Did I not name the 10 men to you?— 
Yes. 

7501. You were transferred to number 48 
Dame Street, and you had 20 clerks under you? 
— I had at least, I may say, from 10 to 20. 

7302. Who paid those clerks? — Mr. Hodgson; 
he is the assistant secretary. 

7503. In what month were you transferred? — 
Well, I think it was about the 8th or 9th of 
October, immediately after the revision in the 
Four Courts ; I was very actively engaged there, 
and immediately after that I w r as transferred 
from 3 Dame Street, to 47 and 48 Dame 
Street. 

7504. Then down to the 18th of November the 
payment in the office was conducted by Mr. 
Hodgson ? — Certainly. 

_ 7505. How long after the 18th of November 
did Mr. Hodgson continue to pay them ? — 1 can- 
not tell that Mr. Hodgson was the paymaster of 
every person there. 

7506. Were you to be paid by Mr. Hodgson? 
— Never; I tell you, upon my solemn oath, that 
I was 1 l. per week at my own expense in place 
of being paid ; I never received one penny from 
Mr. Hodgson, or any other person there ; quite 
the reverse. 

7507. You said that you did not know Kirk or 
Butler ? — Not to my knowledge. 

7508. Do you know Bailey? — Yes, I have very 
good reason to know him ; he was tormenting me 
for about a fortnight or so. 

7509. And Hagarty? — Yes, I saw Hagarty 

the day of the election, but not since. ^ 

7510. And you know none of those men?— OP? 
my oath, I do not. 

7511. Did you see a young man with an eye- 
glass upon the day of the election ? — I may have 
seen a young man with an eyeglass ; but really 1 
cannot swear that I saw a young man with an 

7512. Up 
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7512. Up to what hour did you remain at 
Green-street? — On the morning of the election 
I left my own house at seven o’clock. I drove in 
a car from there to 47 and 48 Dame-street. I 
met Mr. Goodman at 47 and 48 Dame-street, 
who was the honorary secretary of the Conser- 
vative Registration Society there ; he was assist- 
ing a Mr. Welch, who was also in the office, in 
1 'oklino- and directing a number of objections to 
parties who had been previously admitted by the 
court. Lodgers, that is when they came up to the 
court, they were objected to by the inspector. 
He was in the act of doing that, and I assisted in 
doing that, and when I ceased doing that, I went 
straight to Green-street. 

7513. At what hour did you arrive there ? — I 
should say about a quarter before eight o’clock. 

7514. At what hour did you leave ? — I should 
say at all events it was about five o’clock, because 
I did not leave till the last moment 

7515. Probably it was a little after five ? — It 
may have been, because I certainly remained 
there a little at the last. 

7516. Do you know Mr. Bradburn ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

7517. Do you know Mr. George A. Young ? — 
I do not. 

7518. Do you know Mr. Henry Foster? — I do. 

7519. How long have you known him? — I 
have known Mr. Foster for the last ten years. 

7520. How have you known him? — In the 
first place I had known him when I worked as 
inspector. Shortly after my employment as in- 
spector in the Conservative Registration Office, I 
called on Mr. Foster in my duty as inspector. 
The first time I ever saw Mr. Foster was in his 
own house. 

7521. You have known him ever since? — I 
have. 

7522. And he has assisted you in the business 
of the society? — Never. 

7523. How have you known him ever since ; 
did you speak to him ? — Always ; he is an affable 
gentleman, and always salutes me when he meets 
me in the streets, but nothing more. 

7524. Have you never been in his house since ? 
— I have never been in his house these last niite 
years, upon my oath. 

7525. Do you know Mr. Davenport Cros- 
thwaite ? — I never heard of him until I heard of 
him here, nor would I know him this moment. 

7526. Do you know Mr. Thomas Williams ? — 
I do not. 

7527. Do you know Mr. John Bradburn ? — I 
really do not. I know a brother of Mr. Brad- 
burn’s, but I cannot tell whether his name is 
J ohn or not. 

7528. A young gentleman? — I really cannot 
tell whether he is young or old. 

7529. Do you know Mr. Edward Lawler? — 
I do. 

7530. How did you know him ? — Because he 
lived within a few aoors of me; that is some years 
3go. When he lived next door to Mr. Gibson, I 
lived next door to Mr. Gibson myself, 

. 7531. Did you see any Midland Railway 
-^fet? — Never, 

7532. Never in your life? — I think I did on 
one occasion. 

7533. That is when you travelled on the line ? 
— Decidedly. 

7534. And you remember that? — I do. I do 
not know what the ticket was, but I suppose I 



got a ticket, but I would not swear that I did, it 
was a long time since. 

7535. Do you know what “giving the tip is”? 
— W ell, I really do not know. 

7536. Oh, Campbell? — On mv oath I never 
gave a tip to any man, according to what I heard 
sworn here. 

7537. Do you know what “giving the tip” 

means? — Really, it appears from what I have 
heard sworn here 

7538. Do you know what it means ? — I do not. 

7539. Do you know what “the hole in the 
wall ” means ? — I do not. 

7540. Who gave the tip in 1865? — In 1865; 
what do you mean ? 

7541. You know what I mean? — I do not. 

7542. Do you know Dr. Duncan? — I have 
heard of a gentleman called Duncan. There are 
two Dr. Duncans, father and son ; but I really 
never saw either of them to my knowledge, on 
my oath. 

7543. Do you know Watkins, the policeman? 
— I do ; I have known him for some years. 

7544. Do you know the two gardeners who 
were examined ? — I never saw them in my life, 
until I saw them examined here. 

7545. How long have you known Watkins ? — 
W ell, I have seen Watkins on many occasions. 

7 546. Have you seen him in the Conservative 
Registration Society? — I have. 

7547. As what? — Coming in as a canvasser, 
and giving me his list. Mr. Watkins was the 
canvasser of the freemen, and Mr. Watkins, on 
one or two occasions, came to me and showed 
where such-and-such a man was, and whether he 
could be got here or any other place. 

7548. How long has Watkins been a canvasser 
of the freemen ? — I think never before the last 
election, to my knowledge. 

7549. But he was at the last election ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

7550. Washepaid? — I know nothing aboutthat. 

7551. Used he to call at 48 Dame-street? — 
He called in to me to show me his list that he 
bad to canvass. 

7552. How many had he? — He had the dis- 
trict to which he was appointed. 

7553. What was it? — Finglass, and other 
places round about. 

7554. How many were there, 200? — I believe 
not. 

7555. One hundred and fifty? — I believe not. 

7556. One hundred? — I really cannot say, 
upon my oath. 

7557. Do you know Mr. Marquis ? — I heard 
of the name, but really I do not know the 
gentleman. 

7 558. Did you sec any of Marquis’s placai'ds 
on the day of the election ? — I can tell you this, 
that I was much surprised at hearing of such a 
thing. 

7559. You do not believe that it occurred ? — 
I would not swear that it did not occur, but 
I was certainly much surprised to hear of its 
occurring. 

7560. Did you never hear the name of Marquis 
before? — I have heard the name of Marquis 
before, but not in connection with the election. 

7561. It is not a tip? — I know nothing about 
tips. 

7562. Where is Bailey’s ticket ? — I cannot tell 
you that. 

7563. Do you know what I mean? — Indeed, I 
do not. 

Y 3 7564. You 
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7564. You do not know? — Certainly not. 

7565. You do not know anything about Bailey 
at all ? — I do know a great deal about him. 

7566. Did Bailey speak to you on the day of 
the election ? — He did. 

7567. Look here, did you do that (making 
motions with his hand ) ? — Certainly not. 

7568. Did he speak to you at Green-street? — 
He did. 

7569. Was there a young man watching you? 
— There might have been a good many young 
men watching ; that man might have been watch- 
ing me for all I know. 

7570. Do you mean that you gave him the tip 
that day ? — Well, I don’t know ; you might get 
a tip in another way. 

7571. What did you say to Bailey that day? 
— Am I to enter into an explanation of what 
occurred between Bailey and myself; because, if 
your Lordship wishes, I will enter into it ? 

7572-3. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Was it anything 
about the election? — Yes, it was on the day of 
the election. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Then answer the 
learned counsel’s questions ? — 

7574. Mr. Heron.] Did Bailey speak to you 
on the day of the polling ? — He did. 

7575. At what hour? — I really cannot tell 
what hour. 

7576. Had you seen him vote? — I had not. 

7577. Did you know he had voted ? — I did not. 

7578. Did you know he had voted before he 
spoke to you ? — Certainly not. 

7579. Did you see Bailey the day after the 
election? — I cannot say; I certainly saw him 
after the election, but whether it was the day 
after or ten days, I could not swear. 

7580. Was Hopkins with him? — No; I never 
saw Bailey with any one, except by himself. 

7581‘. Did you not hear Hopkins examined? 
— I did ; but Hopkins never swore that he came 
to me. 

7582. Were you with Bailey at the committee- 
rooms, at 48 Dame-street? — I never saw Bailey 
until the day of the election. 

7583. But I mean the day after the election ? 
— Nor the day after. 

7584. Do you mean to say that you did not 
get poor Bailey’s ticket from him? — Certainly 
not ; most positively not. 

7585. You had no such conversation? — There 
was a good deal of conversation occurred between 
Bailey and myself, but certainly not about a 
ticket. 

7586. Do you know Hopkins? — I did not 
know him until I saw him in court. 

7587. Do you know who he is ? — Now, I know 
who he is. 

7588. Do you believe that Hopkins told the 
truth ? — I do not know whether he did or not. 

7589. About you? — I do not believe that 
Hopkins said a word about me ; you must be 
misinstructed. I believe he did not ; not that I 
heard ; I read the paper, and I did not see any- 
thing at all of the kind. 

7590. When did you see Mr. Foster last? — 
Well, I really can not tell you when I saw Foster 
last. 

7591. Did you see him after the election? — I 
think I did. 

7592. Where? — I think I met him in West- 
moreland-street. 

7593. What did you talk to him about? — I 
did not talk at all. Mr. Foster saluted me and 



I saluted him. Mr. Foster and I are not friend- 
at least we are not intimate. 

7594. Did you see Mr. Foster in anv of t» 
committee-rooms? — Never. 

7595. Have you now the lists which you had 
repared of the freemen?— Well, they are in a 
ox in my office. 

7596. Were they not given over to Mr 
Sutton ? — I do not know whether they are or not ■ t*. 
but there is. a box, wherever it is, and I have the" 
key of it up k to the present moment. 

7597. Where is the box?— The box is kept in 
my office. 

7598. Do you know Walker ?— Really, I do 
not know any one of the name of Walker; that 
is to know him personally. 

7599. Did you go to Henrietta- street to look 
for Mr. Foster ? — Never. 

7600. Were you in No. 76 Capel-street, since 
the election ? — I was. 

7601. When? — It may have been probably 
the week after the election. 

7602. What brought you there ?— I happened 
to be the secretary of some clubs. 

7603. What clubs? — Of several clubs. 

7604. Will you name them? — I will address 
myself to his Lordship. 

7605. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You must answer 
the question? — I will. I had got to 76 Capel- 1 
street, probably a month after the election. 

7606. You said, that you were secretary of 
several clubs; you were asked, what clubs; 
state them ? — The Rotunda and Mouutjoy. 

7 607. What clubs are they ? — Municipal 
clubs. 

7608. Mr. Heron.] A month after the election, 
you were in Capel-street?— Probably ; I really 
cacnot say upon my oath. 

7609. Did you go into the front-parlour?— 
That is where I always go, in all the places where 
I do go. 

7610. Did you see a hole in the door?— 
Never. 

7611. Was the panel in all right then?— I 
know nothing about the panel; I nave not the 
remotest idea of a panel, either inside or outside. 

7612. Goon now and state your business there ? 

— My business there was, that I called on Mr. 
Forrest. The Rotunda Municipal Club owed 
me some money, and I was endeavouring to get a 
meeting called for the purpose of getting myself 
paid, and Mr. Forrest printed some circulars for 
the club ; and, previous to the meeting being 
called, I called for his bill, so that I might be 
able to produce that bill. 

7613. On the previous election of 1865, were 
you at Green-street from eight o’clock to five 
o’clock? — I was. 

7614. And at every election since, you 

have been appointed chief clerk ; have you been 
there from ten o’clock to five o’clock ? — I do not 
know what you mean ; there have been only the 
two elections. , 

7615. Was that the only occasion on which 
yon were there since the election ? — Certainly- 

7616. Where did you first hear of the hole in 

the door ? — I heard it here with great astonu- 
ment. _ .!% 

7617. Did yon give your evidence to Mr. 
Sutton ? — I did not; I gave it to Mr, Wilbam- 

7618. How long before the trial?— Welk J 
will tell you ; I was actively engaged in assistin 
in compiling a poll-book of the voters, who vo e^ 
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at the last election. After the compiling of that not hear Hagarty (as you call him) examined, Mr. W. J. 
<a manuscript because I was out of court, for which I am very Campbell. 

7619. Was your department there, the free- sorry. 

area's department ? — Certainly; but this is inde- 7647. But he asked to get paid for his vote, did 30 January 
pendent. he not? — He did, decidedly. l86 9- 

7620. Independent of what? — I am endeavour- 7648. You were shocked? — Well, I really was 
in<r to state what was previous to that : Mr. Good- astonished. 

aran called on me, and said, I had better go to Mr. 7649. You never heard of such a thing in 
^•Williamson and state what I knew, and Mr. Dublin before? — I did -hear it; I heard it that 
* Williamson then took down my evidence in black day. 
and white. 7650. Only on Pim and Corrigan’s side? — 

7621 Did you know that you were charged Decidedly, that is quite right, 
irith being the man that gave the tip? — I heard 7651. You never heard of bribery in Dublin 

them ; Mr. Goodman told me previous to going. until Pim and Corrigan stood ? — I have heard of 

7622. That you were charged with “ giving a great many briberies in reading the papers. 

the tip”? — As you call it, but I really do not 7652. What did Hagarty say to you; did 
know what it means. Hagarty say, “ There is something good going”? 

7623. You are charged with being the man — He said something similar to that, but, upon 

that intimated that it was all right ? — So it my oath, I never knew the man before, 
appears. 7653. He came to you ? — He did not come to 

7624. How long was that before the date of me ; he was introduced to me. 

the trial here ? — It cannot be long ; I verily 7 654. By whom ? — By a man of the name of 

believe that, it is not more than a fortnight ago. Digges. 

7625. Who did you hear tell of your having 7655. What Digges?- — Well he is the sexton 
given him the tip ; was it Hagarty ? — I cannot of Trinity church. 

tell that. 7656. You have been the first gentleman to 

7626. Was it Bailey ? — I cannot tell that. mention his name. — I am telling the truth ; of 

7627. Do you know Thomas Gilligan? — Ido not. course I don’t care abont mentioning any gentle- 

7628. I thought you knew almost every free- man’s name. 

man ? — I know a good number of them, but really 7 657. Is he a freeman ? — He is. 

I do not know Thomas Gilligan. 7658. Is he an alderman ? — I do not know ; I 

7629. How does it happen that out of 10 have not the honour of being an alderman. 

men named you only know two? — If you will 7659. Do you not know that the freemen still 
read them over again I will answer it. keep their old guilds? — I believe they do not ; 

7630. Kirk? — I know there is a freeman on quite the reverse. 

the list of the name of Kirk. 7660. You heard about St. Loy here ? — I heard 

7631. Butler? — Butler I do not know. a great deal of trash here. 

7632. Bailey? — Bailey I do. 7661. You do not believe in St. Loy? — I do 

7633. Walker? — I don’t know him. not believe in anything of that kind, because I 

7634. Michael Steed ? — I don’t know him. do not believe there is anything of the kind going. 

7635. George Hagarty ? — I do know him. 7662. You knew of no money ? — Money I say 

7636. Y’ou say you were at Green-street at- nothing about. 

tending to your duty; did any one define your 7663. You scorn the action? — I scorn the 
duty to you ? — There was no definition ; only my action certainly. , 

duty. 7664. Digges, I suppose, is a gentleman of the 

7637. Did any one tell you to do anything on old school? — I do not know; I know him, and 

that day? — Certainly not. that is all about it; I have known him several 

7638. Then you acted of your own accord? — I years. 

did. 7665. Is he an inspector of freemen too ? — I 

7639. What was your duty ?— There was a lot do not know. 

of gentlemen who had a list of the booths, and 7666. Did he come up and say “ Allow me to 
my duty was to see that they they brought up introduce Mr. Campbell to Mr. Hagarty ? Mr. 
the various voters into the proper booths, because Campbell, Mr. Hagarty, Mr. Hagarty, .Mr. 
there was 15 or 16 booths (if I do not mistake) in Campbell”? — He came up, and said, “This is 
Green-street in compartments, and it was not Hagarty, a freeman”; and I said that he and Mr. 
easy for every person to know where to bring a Hagarty might go to the devil if they liked ; 
person to ; and my duty was, knowing the freemen Hagarty wanted to be paid for his day, I suppose, 
and knowing the locality, to bring them, in fact, 7667. Digges said nothing, I suppose? — Not 
into their proper booths. to my knowledge. 

7640. How long have you known George 7668. What is his Christian name? — I really 

Hagarty ? — I never saw him until I saw him on cannot tell you his Christian name, but he is Mr . 
the day of the election. Digges. 

7641. Did you speak to him then ? — I did. 7669. “ Henry Digges, Trinity Church, 637, 

7642. What did you say to him?— I said Guinness and Plunket ” ? — I know he is the sex- 
nothing to him, but he said something to me. ton of Trinity Church very well. 

7643. Did he speak to you? — He did several 7770. Do you not know that he voted for 

.times. Guinness and Plunket ? — I do not ; when a man 

1 644. Did he ask you for something ? — He did, is certain to vote for Guinness and Plunket there 
decidedly. is no necessity for looking after the man. 

7645. For money, or the way to get it? — 7771. You knew Digges was certain ? Yes. 

Well, he did not exactly say money, but he said 7772. Digges came to the diggins, did he not? 

that he had voted, and he thought that he ought — Hagarty came to me about 20 times that day, 
to he paid, or somethin^ like that. and every time that day he came to me I told 

7646. Did you hear Hagarty examined? — I did him I did not know what he wanted me for, and 

29. ° Y 4 that 

r 
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Mr. W. J, that he was to go to the devil or to some other 
Campbell . place. 

“ 7673. Did any of the other men I have men- 

3 ° i8fi Uary ti° ne ^ s P ea k t0 you that day ? — You will want to 
1 mention them again, if you please. 

7674. Mr. Justice Keogh.) The names have 
been read three times. 

7675. Mr. Heron.'] Do you know Mr. John 
Judkin Butler? — Particularly well. 

7676. Was he at Green-street that day? — I did 
not see him ; I believe he was there because he 
was a freeman ; but I never saw him. 

7677. Do you know young Mr. Butler, that is 
in the Midland Bailway Office ? — I do. 

7678. Well? — Perfectly well. 

7679. Did you see him there that day? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

7680. Will you describe that young gentle- 
man’s appearance? — He is a grandson of Mr. 
Butler ; 1 know he is a grandson of Mr. Butler, 
and he is a young gentleman who is married, and, 
if I do not mistake, has two or three children. 

7681. You did not see him there? — I did not. 

7682. Do you know another Midland Bail way 
clerk of the name of Malley? — I never heard of 
him before. 

7683. You do not know him? — I do not. 

7684. And of course not hearing of him, or 
knowing him, you did not see him there ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

7685. Where did you go to from Green-street 
that day after five o’clock ; the battle was over 
at five o’clock ; was it not ?— It was ; I will tell 
you ; I got on my car and drove from Green- 
street into Cap el-street ; there were about 2,000 
people collected there ; a mob. 

7686. On the wrong side ?— When I got into 
the centre of the mob they said, “ That is Guin- 
ness and Plunket’s agent.” The horse was 
stopped, and I was beaten in this way that my 
leg was for a fortnight aftenvards not able to 
walk ; a rug off the car, worth 30s., was stolen 
and I had to stand up and say, “ Hurrah for Pirn 
and Corrigan,” and I believe were it not for that 
I should have been murdered ; that is upon my 
oath a solemn fact, and was is not that a man 
brought me round by Byder’s-row out of the 
mob I would have been murdered. 

7687. You passed by 76 Capel-street ? — No, 
you have to go to Byder’s-row before you come 
to 76, Capel-street. 

7688. Did you go after that to the committee- 
rooms ? — I will tell you where I went ; I took 
this young man who afterwards' told me he was a 
Boman Catholic. 

7689. And saved your life ? — I believe he did 
upon my oath ; I took him up on the car, and I 
said, “My dear fellow, how can I thank: you for 
so doing ” ? and I gave him lialf-a-crown. 

7690. You went and had a drive ? — Yes. 

7691. Did you go to the committee-rooms? — 
I was at the committee-rooms, but I could not 
get up; I had no communication with the com- 
mitlee-rooms after that. 

7692. Did you never go to the committee- 
rooms afier that? — I was there the next morning; 

I remember from being maltreated. 



are quite recovered now?- 



7693. Yo 
Decidedly. 

7694 I am very glad to hear it; whom did 
you see there the next morning?-! cannot te i 
exactly whom I saw, but they were vacated 
7 o9o. And you are vacated now ? — What a 
you mean? nat do 

7696. What do you mean? — You ask me what 
I mean; I say that the committee-rooms on that *. 
morning were vacated, there was nobody there * 



Re-examined by Mr. Butt. 



769/. 1 ou were asked, and you did not answer 
the question, as to what Bailey said to you in 
Green-street on that day; just tell what passed* 
—1 will ; Bailey came up to me, I knew before 



that Bailey had voted had voted for Mr. Pim 
and lift says, “ •’«> r. r, • ’ 



, ™ a- Im after voting for Guinness 
and Plunket ; a thing I did not scarcelv be- 
lieve. He then says, “ There is a Mr. Butler 
in the hospital with a broken leg”; and he says 
said he, “ If you will get me a cab I shall go for 
Butler who is certain to vote for Guinness and 
Plimket. I then called a man, of the name of 
Lowndes, and I put Bailey and Lowndes into a 
cab, and they both went for Butler ; and Butler 
voted, as far as I understood for Guinness and 
Plunket. Bailey afterwards came to me and 
I thanked him very much, because it was a thin* 
I did not expect. He came to me several times 
to my own house, and also to the office, and I 
told him I could not do anything for him ; it was 
really impossible. _ He asked me for the loan of 
5 s., because he said his child had died, and he 
came crying to my house in North Strand; I 
said, “ Bailey I should very much like to, but I 
cannot do it, if you will come afterwards, I will 
do it” ; and I did not do it, and this man has been 
hunting me for months ; that is the only trans- 
action I had with Bailey. 

7698. And the only time you were in 76 
Capel-street was to get cards for the Botunda 
Club ?■ — I was there getting printing done for the 
municipal elections. 

7699. You had no conversation with Mr. 
Forrest about the election then? — I had no con- 
versation with Mr. Forrest about the election. 

7700. Is this the first time that you were ever 
charged with “ giving the tip ” ? — I really did 
not hear it until I came into the court. 

7701. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] The only question 
I want to ask you is with reference to one which 
Mr. Butt has just put to you : you were asked 
whether you did not go into the front parlour in 
76, Capel-street, and you said, “It is there I 
always go ” ; are you in the habit of going to 
76 Capel-street? — Certainly. 

7702. How long have you been in the habit oi 
going there ? — Mr. Forrest has been in the habit 
of doing printing for me in the municipal elec- 
tions for many years, because he is a voter of the 
Botunda "Ward, and I gave him the printing. 

7703. But you have been in the habit of 
going to 76, Capel-street for some years?— I 
nave. 



[The Witness withdrew. 






George Cooke, sworn ; Examined by Mr. McDonogli. 



7704. Are you from the “ Telegraph ” office? do ; I hand in 25 telegrams (producing a bundle 

l _ of papers'). 

7705. Do you produce several telegrams?— I [The Witness withdrew. 
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James Creed Meredith, Esq., ll.d., recalled ; and further Examined by Mr. Exham. 



-7O6. Do you recollect after the election the 
witness Bailey having come to you ?— I do. 

""07. Did he make any application then to 
rou for money as expense agent?— He did. 

• --Q8 What did he say ? — He stated to me that 
*^ e had performed some service in reference to 
bringing a voter (whose name I now -Remember 
he mentioned to me at the time) to the poll ; 
some sick man. 

7709. Did he say where he had brought him 
from ? — I think he said a hospital ; but he said 
he brought a sick man to poll. 

7710. Did he ask for money for that? — He 

did. < . 

7711. Did you give it to him? — Certainly 
not: I told him I had no authority to do so. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

7712. Is the amount of Forrest’s account 1257. ? 
— I think it says 125 1. 5 s. 

7713. Is that paid ? — No. 

7714. How much is paid? — The 1007. which 
you saw in the other receipt; we simply got 
written at the foot of most of the bills that we 
paid, “Paid, with stamped receipt;” and the 
stamped receipt shows the amount actually paid. 
This bill was reduced by deductions to the 
amount of 100 7. 



J. C. 
Merc clilh , 
Esq. 

30 January 
1869. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Richard Tucker, sworn; Examined by Mr. Exham. 



7715. Are you a voter for the city of Dublin? 
—I am. 

7716. Did you hear a man of the name of 
McDonnell state that you were under the Post 
Office the night before the election ? — I saw it 
in the newspaper, and heard it also. 

7717. Was it a fact that you were under the 
Post Office the night before the election ? — It is 
not. 



7718. At any time that evening? — Never; I jR. Tucker. 

never met him at all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Litton. 

7719. Is there any other Richard Tucker in 
Dublin that you know ? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



James Tucker, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Exham. 



7720. Are you a voter ? — Yes. 

7721. Is it a fact that you were with 
McDonnell under the Post Office the night 
before the election? — No. 

7722. Norat any time that evening? — I was not. 



Re-examined by Mr. Exham. j. Tucker 

7724. Do you know McDonnell at all? — I 
do. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Hemphill [The Witness 

7723. Were you in the Sackville-street rooms 
that evening? — I was not. 



Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., a Member of the House of Commons, sworn; 
Examined by Mr. McDonogli. 



7725. You are the sitting Member for the city 
of Dublin ? — I am. 

7726. Was Mr. Sutton your confidential and 
conducting agent? — He was. 

7727. Did you give instructions to that gentle- 
man that he should transmit instructions to all 
the subordinates that there should be no manner 
of bribery at this election? — Decidedly. 

7728. By word or by promise, or by money ? 
— In any way. 

7729. So far as your knowledge extended, 
were those instructions carried out on the day of 
the election? — So far as I. am aware or believe, 
they were fully so. 

7730. Were you aware of any such transac- 
ts "is as those at 76, Capel-street ? — I was not. 

7731. I believe you have been in court, 
listening to all the evidence ?— I have. 

7732. Were you aware that any single one of 
the alleged acts of bribery occurred at that elec- 
l’°o? — I was not. 

7733. And you neither sanctioned nor autho- 
29. 



rised them ? — On the contrary, I forbade them sir A. E. 
in every way that was in my power. Guinness , 

7734. You have heard the two expense agents Bart., m.p. 

state the amount of money entrusted to them ?— 

I have. 

7735. Were those the only sums of money tor 
either of the candidates which were applied by 
you for the election ? — That was all. 

7736. Were the monies which you gave to 
Mr. Goodman during the course of the year for 
registration purposes?— Solely. 

7737. And not to be used at the election? — 

Certainly not. 

7738. Did you know, besides those monies, ot 
any money being advanced for the purposes of 
the election ?— I know of none being advanced. 

7739 . By any person whatsoever? — By any 
person whatsoever. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

7740. Who has the power of drawing cheques ? 

2 —There 
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Sir A , E. — There is no one that has the power of drawing 
Guinness, cheques for money except myself, and my 
Bart., h.i>. brother now ; he had not then. 

7741. He had not then come of age? — My 

30 January brother has since come of age. 

1869. 7742. And he has now the power to sign 

cheques ? — He has now the power to sign cheques. 

7743. Do you know Mr. Henry Foster ? — I 
believe I have seen the gentleman, but I would 
not know him again. 

7744. Where do you believe that you have 
seen him ? — I think on one occasion I met him 
when canvassing, or in company with some one 
or other, but I merely knew his name ; I had no 
idea who it was. 

7745. You knew his name as having been 
mentioned as one of the gentlemen canvassing 
with you, and assisting you? — Certainly not ; I 
believe I met him on one occasion, and was in- 
troduced to him, but I will not positively swear 
even that. 

7746. Do you remember who introduced you 
to him ? — I have not the slightest idea. 

7747. Nor where it was ? — Nor whei’e it was. 

7748. Might it have been on the occasion of 
your being at the Inns Quay Ward committee- 
room ? — It might have been. 

7749. Did you yourself look over those lists of 
the worldng committees ? — I did not. 

7750. Did you ever see this book ( handing a 
book to the Witness') ? — I do not know what the 
book is ; I never saw this book before. 

7751. Do you know the president? — Very well. 

7752. Who is the president? — John Norwood, 
Esq. 

7753. Who is the vice-president ? — The Rev. 
Benjamin Gibson. 

7754. Do you know him? — I do. 

7755. Do you know the next two? — The 
assistant secretary is Samuel Falconer, G. A. 
Young, and T. Williams. 

7756. Do you know those gentlemen? — I do 
not know Mr. Falconer; there is a Queen’s 
Counsel of that name. 

7757. That is Mr. Frederick Falconer? — I 
may have met the other gentleman, but I do not 
attach their names to their appearance in any 
way. 

7758. Then comes the honorary secretary, 
Samuel Tudor Bradburn ? — I know that gentle- 
man. 

7759. He is your private secretary? — He is; 
the occasion on which I may have met Mr. 
Foster at the Inns Quay committee was at the 
time of the revision ; it was not at the time of 
the election if I did meet him. 

7760. Do you know Mr. Davenport Cros- 
thwaite ? — I do. 

7761. How long have you known him ? — Well, 
it might be two years that I have known him ; I 
have met him on two or three occasions. 

% 7762. Have you met him in society in the po- 
sition of a gentleman ? — I met him at a club. 

7763. At what club? — At the Amicable Club. 

7764. Are you an alderman of Skinner’s- 
alley ? — I am not an alderman, but am a mem- 
ber of the Amicable Club. 

7765. When did you last see Mr. Davenport 
Crosthwaite ; was it at the last meeting of the 
Amicable Club ? — The last meeting that I at- 
tended ; I may have seen him in the street since, 
but not to speak to him. 

7766. You saw him at the meeting in Decem- 
ber? — It was shortly previous to the election, 
not very long before ; it may not have been the last 



meeting previous to the election, but it 
previous to the election. "‘•sene 

7767. Arid you hare not seen l,i m sinc . s 
A ever ; unless I may lave met him iu the .t^T 
hut not to speak to; I have not iu „y r f ' 



cognised him since. 



7768. Were you also during your own canvas, 
taking an interest m the county election?— 



I do take an interest in the county. ‘ c '& 

7768. Were you over in So. 24, Dame-stieet; 
— 1 went there to ask whether my vote was duly 



registered. 



the 7 ” r ilf HZ 



the car hire being paid for you by tfie countv 
gentlemen?— I was not. 3 

7 77 i . Did you think you paid your own eat 
hire?— No; I did not tlnnk I paid mv own ear 
hire ; I believed that it was defrayed by the uih. 



scriptions of the public, or of the parties on the 
Conservative side. 



72. On the occasion that you went over to 

Mr. Parkinson’s, did you see the painting on the 
wall, “ To Mr. Wilson Johnstone”? — It was; I 
may tell you, on the morning of the county 
election that I went to No. 24, Dame-street, for 
the purpose of knowing whether my vote was all 
right, and whether I might go to Kilmaiuham to 



vote; that is the only occasion on which I w 
at 24, Dame-street ; I beg your pardon, I was 
there some fortnight or three weeks, or perhaps 
a month, previous to the county election, at least 
as soon as the contest was expected. 

7773. How much did your uncontested elec- 
tion cost you ? — I cannot answer that off-book, 
hut I can easily let you know. 

7774. How many thousands? — I doubt if it 
cost 1,000 1. at all ; I cannot answer the ques- 
tion, I will answer it from book, if it is required. 

7775. You do not remember? — I do not. 

7776. Was Mr. Sutton your conducting agent 
then ? — He was. 

7777. I will not ask you whether you know 
the man Campbell, but did you ever see the man 
Campbell? — Ob, frequently, 

7778. In the committee-rooms ? — Yes; I may 
mention that I was the secretary for some time of 
the Conservative Registration Society, and in 
that way I have seen him frequently practising 
as a clerk. 

7779. Did you ever speak to him about the 
the business of the Association ? — I bave. 

7780. You knew that he was the inspector of 
freemen ? — I knew he was one of the inspectors; 
I believe there was more than one inspector. 

7781. During the last contest that you con- 
ducted and won, did you see Campbell at 48, 
Dame-street? — I did. 

7782. Did you know that he had a room?— 
I was not aware of that. 

7783. - But you have heard him say that he had 
18 to 20 men under him, and of course you have 
no reason to doubt that is true ? — I have no 
reason to doubt that i$ true. 

7784. In conducting the election, did you ever 
go into that room ? — What room was it lie said it 
was in ? 



Campbell.'] The front drawing-room, te- 
Witness.] It is very possible I might hail 
done. 

7785. You knew that he was then acting as the 
agent for the freemen ? — I knew that he w®* 
acting for the Conversative Registration Socie y 
in preparing lists which were always used fort* 1 ® 
election. 7786. ^ 
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"786. Used for you ? — Used for all elections. 

7787 . And that he then was in 48, Dame- 
«treet. working for the election as hard as he 
Lnld ') — He was working for the revision ; com- 
pilin'* the list of the revision. 

F 7788 . For the purposes of the election? — The 
revision is altogether for the election purposes. 

7789 . But for the election ? — He was working 
j 0 r the Conservative Registration Society, and 
the object of that work would be th*vt it should 
be used for the election. 

7790 . Then your money was paid both for the 
revision and the election ? — W ell, I cannot say 
that it was altogether mine. 

7791 . Do you know 76, Capel-street ? — I 
never saw the house. 

7792. Did you know that printing was being 
done there for you? — I did not. 

7793. Did you ever see that bill before which 
Dr. Beatty kept? — No; there were two agents, 
and I had enough to do without that. 

7794. Was there 2,000 7. worth of poetry, 
son<*s, and ballads ? — I was not aware of that. 

7795. Was the last time you saw Mr. Cros- 
thwaite, at the meeting of the Amicable Club 
that you referred to ? — I would not say that it 
was. 

Mr. McDonogh objected that this had been 
already referred to three times. 

7796. Mr. Heron (to the Witness ).] Was the 
last time that you saw him at the Amicable, or 
did you see him since the election ? — I did not see 
him since the election, and to my knowledge I 
believe the Amicable dinner party was the last 
time I saw him. 

7797. Had you ever received a letter from Mr. 
Crosthwaite ? — I have.- 

7798. When was the last letter? — The last 



letter was asking me to dine on that day (and I 
did dine there), mentioning that he was in some 
way connected as an officer with the club, and 
notifying to me that the dinner-party was to be 
on such an evening. 

7799. Did you ever receive a letter from Mr. 
Henry Foster ? — Never. 

7800. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Where does this 
Amicable Club meet? — I believe it generally 
meets at the Gresham. 

7801. Do you happen to know what is the 
number of members ; is it large, or is it small ? — 
It is over 60 certainly. Colonel Taylor and Mr. 
Hamilton are both members. 

Mi - . Sutton stated that he believed the cost 
of Sir Arthur Guinness’s uncontested elec- 
tion was under 300 1. 

Witness.] It cost me the same amount that 
Mr. Sutton returned ; I paid it by cheque. 

7802. Mr. Heron."] You said it was under 
1,000 ?.? — It was 3007.; any information that I 
can give you upon the subject I shall be happy 
to give. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. McDonogh stated that that was the 
case for the Respondent, but that with the 
permission of the Court, he would reserve 
the right to call further evidence, if it should 
he necessary. 

Mr. Justice Keogh assented to this, and 
said that he should be perfectly prepared on 
Monday morning to hear from Counsel on 
either side anything that they might think 
proper to offer, as regarded Mr. Henry 
Foster. 

[Adjourned to Monday next, at half-past 
Ten o’clock. 



Sir A. E. 
Guinness, 
Bart.,M.r. 

30 January- 
1869. 
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Monday, 1st February 1869 . 



Woodlock and Folet Petitioners, 

AND & 

Guinness - Despondent. 



James Creed Meredith, Esq., ll.d., recalled ; and further Examined. 



J, C. 7803. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Do you produce 
Meredith, the book for which I asked you on Saturday ? — 
Esq., L.X..D. I do ( handing in a booh). 

7804. I see an entry here, “A. T. B., do.”, 

l February amongst the inspectors ; what is the meaning of 
1869. those initials ?— 1 entered those from the receipts. 

I could not read the handwriting of the gentle- 
man who signed it. 

Mr. McDonogh stated that the expenses 
of Sir Arthur Guinness’s uncontested elec- 
tion had amounted apparently to 300 l , but 
that the real expense had been 233 1. 1 s. 1 d., 
and that Mr. Sutton had handed to Sir 
Arthur Guinness the balance of 66 1. 18 a lit?. 

Mr. Heron applied for Mr. Meredith’s 
banking book. 

Mr. Justice Keogh having ascertained that 
the banking book contained no private mat- 
ters, ordered that it should be produced. 

7805. Mr. McJDonogh (to the Witness).] The 



entire amount of Forrest’s account was 125/ 
was it not? — Yes. ’ ’’ 

. ™ 6 ; , AnA tt! “ you taxed it 

to 1007. i — 1 taxed it down to 100 1 

7807. The first item is “ To account rendered”' 
— £.40. 15 s. 

7808. He asked for that, and there it is ?— Yes 

7809. Then there are two items of sums of 
15s.? — Yes. 



7810. Did you find that in a subsequent ac- 
count he included those two sums of 15s.?— In a 
subsequent account those two sums of 15 s. were 
entered as if they had not been included in the 
40 7. 15 s. 



7811. That made you look sharp and tax his 
bill ? — Every printer’s bill was taxed. 



[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. McJDonogh stated that he now pro- 
posed to prove that Mr. Forster was not a 
member of the Amicable Club, as had been 
stated. 



John William Gregg, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. McJDonogh. 



J. W.Gregg, 7812. Mat I ask you what position you fill 
Esq. with respect to the Amicable Club? — I am 
merely a member : formerly I was president. 

7813, Is that ( handing a paper to the Witness) 

a list of the members of the Amicable Club ? 

Yes. 

7814, Are you able to state whether this gen- 
tleman called Foster was a member of that club? 
— He is not. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Heron. 

7815. Are you also an alderman ?— Of what? 

7816. Of Skinner’s-alley ? — No. 

7817. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Mr, Davenport 

Crosthwaite is a member of this club, I see ? 

Yes. 

7818. I see that there are in all 71 members 
of this club ? — Yes, 



7819. Then Mr. Foster is not a member, nor 
was he in that year? — No. 

7820, He has never been a member?— He has 
never been a member. 

782E What is the nature of the Amicable 
Club ; is it merely a social club ? — It is loyalty 
and good feeling principally. 

7822. But it has no special object connected 
with elections? — Certainly not; it is generally 
of one political feeling, 

7823. But beyond that, it is not a club insti- 
tuted for registration, or anything of that land? 
— Certainly not. 

7824. It says, “Business to be transacted"; 
what does that mean ? — The election of members, 
and so forth. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



James Creed Meredith, Esq., ll.d., recalled ; and further Examined. 



J . c. 7825. . Mr. Heron.] Ido not see any 4,500 1. 
Meredith, entered in this hook ? — I do not believe that that 
Esq., ll.d. book was written up by the bank since the lastlodg- 

ment. _ There are several cheques drawn by me 

since it was last written up by them. Out of 
this book, by cheque, I paid I believe to the 18th 
or 19th of January. 

7826. Mr. Justice Keogh.] But as to the lodg- 
ments ? — The last lodgment is not written up, 



7827. I thought you said that the 31st of 
December was the last lodgment ? — On the 
of December the book was written up, and aapS 
two or three days after I believe I lodged tfre 
last cheque that Sir Arthur Guinness gave me. 
I only got the money from Sir Arthur Guinness 
from time to time as the bills came in. I would 
have had it written up, but I only got the sub- 
poena to produce it the night before the trial, 

7828. Mr. 
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7828- Mr. Justice Keogh.] I understand that 
in the aggregate, Sir Arthur Guinness had made 
deposits'^)}' different cheques in favour of Mr. 
"Meredith and Dr. Beatty for 6,000 Z. each, and 
that of that there was expended up to the time 
when Mr. Meredith gave his evidence, 10,174 Z., 
and that the balance of the 6,000 Z. was paid 
back to Sir Arthur Guinness? — It was; I 
banded a cheque to Mr. Bradburne for the ba- 
lance. and Dr. Beatty did the same,-* 

7829- Then the difference between 12,000 /. 
and 10,174 Z. was paid back to Sir Arthur Guin- 
ness ? — It was. 

7830. Then so far as either of the election 
officers have up to this time paid, the election 
through your hands has cost merely 10,174 Z., 
and not 12,000 Z. ’—That is so. 



John Guinness Beatty, Esq., 

7833. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] When were the 
dates upon which you received the cheques? 



7831. Mr. Heron.] How do you ascertain the 
balance, without striking it in the book ? — Be- 
cause I always know what I have to my credit 
at the bank; I do not depend upon the bank 
account to know what credit I have ; my lodge- 
ments were always a day or two after I got the 
cheques, and sometimes the same day. On the 
18tli September, there was 300 Z. ; on the 23rd 
October, 700 Z. ; 16th November, 250 Z. ; 23rd 
November, 1,750 Z. ; and the 7th December, 
1,500 Z. ; and as I mentioned before, the remain- 
ing 1,500 Z. was about the 2nd or 3rd of January. 

7832. Mr. Justice Keogli.] In fact there was 
1 ,250 Z. before the election, and the rest since ? — 
Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



re-called ; and further Examined. 

— Almost upon the same dates as Mr. Mere- 
dith. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Samuel Tudor Bradburne, Esq., re-called; and further Examined by Mr. Heron. 



7834. Were you ever in 76, Capel-street? — 
Never. 

7835. Do you know who the person is who 
called hims elf “Marquis’ on that day? — I do 
not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
Mr. Justice Keogh inquired whether the 



Counsel for the Petitioners proposed to 
withdraw any of the cases of bribery. 

Mr. Heron replied, that he did not intend 
to withdraw any case. 

Mr. Butt was heard to address the Court 
on behalf of the Respondent. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Woodlock and Foley Petitioners, 

AND 

Guinness -------- Respondent. 



Mr. Butt was farther heard to address the Court on behalf of the Eespondent. 



James Ceded Mbbeditu, Esip, il.d., re-catted; and further Examined. 



7836. Mr. Justice Keogh .] I SEE in your book 
the names of canvassers with a large “ B ” after 
them ; what does that “ B ” mean?— Those were 
some that were on a list of the different wards 
that were sent to me after the election was over ; 
different lists. 

7837 . But why is “ B ” put after those names ? 
— I merely added that distinctive mark ; to 
some of the others there is a date put; that 
means “ canvassed up to such a date,” or some- 
thing of that kind. The “B” meant that it 
was one of a class appointed to get a certain 
fixed sum. 

7838. The fC B ” indicated the amount of pay- 
ment? — It referred to a list that I had that was 
sent to me. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Hemphill was heard in reply. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh. ] The evidence in this 



case is of immense extent, ran<nno- I think 
over nearly 2,000 pages of the shorthand- 
writer s notes ; and I feel it to be my duty 
before I come to any conclusion on the 
case, carefully to read and examine every 
passage in that evidence, not trusting to 
mere memory. Though I am anxioul to 
determine the case as soon as may be, still I 
d.o not think I could give it the considera- 
tion it requires, form a conclusion, and mve 
judgment upon the matter sooner than 
Friday morning next. If, in considering 
the case, anything that requires further con- 
sideration should present itself to my mind, 
I will not hesitate to postpone my decision, 
but I hope to give judgment at that time. 

[Adjourned to Friday next, at half-past 
Ten o’clock. 



Friday, 5 th February 1869. 



Plunket 

Pim 



AND 



Petitioner, 



Respondent. 



Mr. Mcdonogh stated, that notice of intention to withdraw this Petition had been lodged in the 
Oourt 01 Common Pleas, and that application for leave to withdraw would be duly made to the full 
Court, with the assent of the Counsel on both sides. 



Justice Keogh stated, that as the Court of Common Pleas was not now sitting in banco he 
would himself hear the application on Saturday the 13th instant. 



[Adjourned to Saturday the 13th instant, at Twelve o’clock^ 
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